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In keeping 
with the 
NEWEST TREND 
in MENSWEAR 
FASHIONS 


Douglas presents 


the neat details of... 





From chapeau to shoe, 
trimness and fine detailing 
mark the well-dressed 

man these days. With its neat 


yet elegant new ‘'Fineline” 






Style No, G7944— 
Three-eyelet 
stitch-and-turn 
blucher in black 
cordo leather. 
Leather sole, 
cushion rubber heel. 
(Also in brown cordo) 


styles, W.L. Douglas offers 
footwear that is in perfect 
keeping with this trend. These 
distinctive shoes (comfortable 
and carefully constructed, in 
the 81-year Douglas tradition) 
will enhance your reputation 
as a well-dressed man. Near 
you is a Douglas dealer 


who will be pleased to fit 


f WL ; you in a pair. 
. a 
Uli B25 to £1495 most styles 


SHOES FOR MEN 


W.L. Douglas Shoe Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 
A subsidiary of General Shoe Corporation 


To the man who wants fo enjoy an 


ACCOUNTING CAREER © 


If you’re that man, 
here’s something that 
will interest you. 


Not a magic formula 
—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—but some- 
thing more substantial, 
more practical. 


Of course, you need 
something more than 
just the desire to be an 
accountant. You've got 
to pay the price—be 
willing to study earn- 
estly, thoroughly. 


FINE CAR 


Still, wouldn't it be worth your while to sacrifice some of your leisure in favor of 
interesting home study—over a comparatively brief period? Always provided that 
the rewards were good—a salary of $5,000 to $10,000 and up? 


<) 


REASON ‘*1. If you were an expert 
accountant right now, chances are vee 
would find yourself in one of the best- 


paid fields of business. 


REASON *2. The demand for ae 
countants is great—everywhere. 

businesses must have trained account- 
antsto cope with ever-growing require- 
ments. It’s a field offering wide CREF 
tunity—always—to the man wt : 
knows. The accountant’s duties Hey 
teresting, varied, and of real wort to 
his employers. He has standing. 


REASON *3. You can fit into any 
business, anywhere in the COUN 
because accounting principles are un 
versal. Think what this Ripannsipenser 

of security and independence: 






FREE— 
SAMPLE LESSON 
AND BOOK 





Reasons Why Acco 
MORE MONEY 


City, Zone and State ...... FAT ROHOUCE ISOS OORE Aa 


unting Offers You 


AND SUCCESS 


REASON “4. Accounting a 
all. Any man or woman of gece fee 
telligence, who enjoys figure workan : 
is willing to follow LaSalle s system 
atic “problem method plan, “a 
rapidly qualify fora highly pone i 
enjoyable lifetime career...an i 
doesn't have fo finish his training 


before beginning to “cash in. 


x i i day 

N 75. Without losing 4 
buts ent work, you can pre- 
me, at low 
t of 
e Certified Public 
....and many 


others who are now en- 


from your pres 
pare in spare 
cost. LaSalle 
every 13 of all th 
Accountants in the U.S 
thousands of ’ 
joying high-paying careers. 


hours at ho 
has trained one ov 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 12306HA, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, lll. 


I want to be an accountant. Send me, without obligation, Free Sample 
Lesson—also latest book “Opportunities in Acoounting,” and full 
information about your Accounting Training Program. 


Adres isda wot staged bvdassracnuae Fandstmasatasanaveda cris ree. 







YOU “LEARN BY DOING” THROUGH 
LASALLE’S PROBLEM METHOD 


Just suppose you were permitted to 
work in an accounting firm under the 
personal supervision of an expert ac- 
countant. Suppose, with his aid, you 
studied accounting principles and 
solved problems day by day—easy ones 
at first—then more difficult ones. If you 
could do this—and could turn to him 
for advice as the problems became 
complex—soon vod master them all. 

That's the training you follow in 
prinriple under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 

You cover accounting from Basic 
Accounting right through specialized 
training in Office Management, Goy- 
ernmental, Industrial, Commercial or 
Public Accounting and prepare for the 
CPA examinations. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care 
to make it—depending on your own 
eagerness to learn and’ the ‘time you 
spend in study. 


WILL RECOGNITION COME? 


Do you feel that such things aren’t for 
you? Well, don’t be too sure. Very 
possibly they can be. You know that 
success does come to the man who is 
really trained. It’s possible your em- 
ployers will notice your improvement 
in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle-trained men have re- 

orted substantially increased earnings 
ae before they finished their training. 
Others have quickly won higher posi- 
tion and larger incomes with the aid 
of this training. 


GET FREE SAMPLE LESSON—ALSO 
“OPPORTUNITIES IN ACCOUNTING” 


For your own good, get all the facts 
about this cont lately new and modern 
accounting training. Write for Free 
Sample Lesson—also latest book “Op- 
portunities in Accounting,” which will 
prove that accounting offers brilliant 
futures to those who aren't afraid of 
serious home-study, and will show the 
wide range of opportunities that exist 
today. No cost or obligation. If you 
want a position of higher income, 
greater prestige and professional stand- 


ing... MAIL THE COUPON NOW, 
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Why use 
less than 


THE BEST? 


Although all batteries 
look pretty much alike, 
there’s a big difference in 
the way they perform. 
Here are some reasons 
why it will pay you to 
choose an Exide next 
time you buy a battery. 


FASTER STARTING—A built- 
in reserve of extra power 
assures fast starting—even 
in dead of winter. Less wear 
and tear on your engine. 


RELIABILITY—More months 
and miles of low-cost, 
trouble-free service thanks 
to the outstanding quality 
built into Exide batteries— 
produced by the company 
that has pioneered so many 
battery developments in the 
past 50 years. 


GUARANTEED SERVICE—You 
are protected by a nation- 
wide guarantee ranging 
from 18 months to 4 years. 


You can be proud to own 
an Exide. It’s the best- 
looking battery you ever 
saw...and it performs 
right up to its looks! Prices 
start at $13.95 exchange. 





FREE! Get your copy of this 
32-page manual. Tells you 
all about batteries—how to 
test, install, recharge, etc. 
Write Dept. 23, Exide Auto- 
motive Division, P.O. Box 
6266, Cleveland, Ohio. 


mn Exide 


- YOU START 
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SAVAGE MODEL 6 DELUXE, $42.75 (TELESCOPE SIGHT $10-$12 ADDITIONAL) 


Some fellows have the nicest Dads 


They want to give their sons something pretty special for 
Christmas. And a Savage or Stevens .22 is just that. It’s 
been the traditional “first gun” of young Americans for 
generations. Chances are it was Dad’s first gun, too. 


Take the Savage Model 6 Deluxe in the picture—an accu- 
rate 3-in-] rifle that shoots as fast as you can pull the 
trigger. It operates as an auto-loader with .22 long rifle 
cartridges . . . 


or it may be used as a bolt action repeater 
or single shot with short, long or long rifle cartridges. 
Large capacity tubular magazine holds 15 long rifles, 17 











STEVENS MODEL 87—Walnut finish 
stock with distinctive black tip fore-end. Operates as 
an auto-loader with .22 long rifle cartridges. May be 
used as bolt action repeater or single shot rifle with 
short, long or long rifle cartridges. $37.95. 


STEVENS MODEL 15—Single shot, bolt 
action rifle. Hand-cocking action, independent of bolt, 
provides maximum safety. Well-proportioned stock 
with black tip fore-end .. . 24" barrel . . . gold bead 
front sight, open rear sight with elevator. $15.95, 


longs or 22 shorts. Reasonably priced at only $42.75. 


All Savage Deluxe .22’s feature Monte Carlo stocks with 
cheek piece and raised comb for either iron sight or ‘scope 
shooting. And al] Savage and Stevens .22’s (except Model 
15) have grooved receivers for instant ‘scope mounting. 
They’re at your dealer's now. 


There are Savage, Stevens and Fox shotguns and rifles for 
every shooter and every kind of shooting. Write for free rifle 
or shotgun catalog. Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 2A, 

Massachusetts. 





ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE, SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA. 


5 SAVAGE MODEL 29—The .22 with the short 
slide action. A flick of the wrist ejects and loads cartridges 
smoothly without disturbing aim . . . one-piece bolt, re- 
movable without tools... single take-down screw . . . 
walnut stock... extra-long slide handle for firm grip. $47.50, 
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BASKETBALLS by SEANILESS 


Recommended by famous Bob 
Cousy of the Boston Celtics. Made 
with Kantleek Butyl bladders and 
Nylon winding for extra long life. 
The exclusive Kolite rubber covers 
have just the right pebbling and 
tackiness for perfect control. 


TETHER BALLS ty SEAMLESS 


This exciting back yard game re- 
quires a minimum of space and 
equipment. Tether Balls by 
SEAMLESS have special quality 
construction features which make 
them play livelier and last longer. 
No hard metal insert to bruise hands. 


For a merrier Christmas, ask 
your sporting goods dealer to 
Show you the complete Jine of 

athletic balls by SEAMLESS 








Athletic Balls 
YEEAMLESS 


They play better... last Jonger 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


FOOTBALLS by SEAMLESS 


The new rubber-covered balls by 
SEAMLESS are approved for all 
official high school and intercol- 
legiate games! Nylon wound for 
extra toughness. Virtually inde- 
structible . . . never lose pressure 
or shape. Approved by leading 
coaches for superior control. 


EXCLUSIVE “RAISED RIB’ 
FOOTBALL by SEANILESS 


A regulation size and weight ball 
which even small hands can grip 
securely! Raised ribs, uniformly 
spaced from tip to tip, are molded 
into the cover. No feeling for the 
laces because there are no laces. 





THE SEARALESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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CHAMBERLAIN 


TED 
WILLIAMS 


next month in 


SPORT 


he Dodgers and Giants have been 

going at each other for a very long 
time. And it's only the beginning, 
if we read their cross-country gym- 
nasties correctly. Baseball's most 
famous rivalry is now scheduled to 
become a truly national saga, and 
you can bet it will be noisier than 
ever. How the Giants and the Dod- 
gers got that way—the fights, the 
tough ball games, the heroes, the 
bums—is all in the Sport Specian 
for January, “Fifty Years of Fend- 
ing.” by Roger Kahn. 


("" All-America Basketball Fore- 
cast, with Wilt Chamberlain in- 
evitably leading the way, ushers in 
what looks to be a heetic round-ball 


season . .. For the football fan, 
there is a look at Los Angeles Ram 
quarterback Norm Van Brocklin, the 
“Storm Center of the N.F.L.” .. . 
Boxing expert Jimmy Cannon cam- 
paigns for sweeping reforms in the 
game in his hard-hitting report, 
“Why Boxing Needs A Union”... 
Pro basketball’s big story is “Second 
Chance for Loyellette.” Big Clyde 
was having troubles with his coach 
and teammates on the Lakers. Whose 
fault was it? Read January Sport, 


hen a 39-year-old ballplayer, ach- 

ing with pains and pride. leads 
the majors in hitting, its more than 
news. Its “The Miracle of Ted Wil- 
liams.” How he did it, why he did 
it, and whether he can do it again— 
that’s our story about the mellowing 
Kid from Boston . . . Another bit- 
ing report growing out of today’s 
headlines is Tom Meany’s “The 
American League Is Dead!” The 
other clubs in the league roll over 
and play dead—and its not the 
Yankees’ fault. 





PUZZLE: FIND AL 


mT 


Al’s got himself lost in his job. 


He does his work. He draws his pay. 
He gripes, and hopes, and waits, But 
the big breaks never seem to come. 


You have to hunt hard for Al. He’s 


in a rut! 

Then, who’s the figure standing out 
in the picture? That’s Tom. Tom grew 
tired of waiting. He decided to act. He 
took three important steps: 


1. Wrote to I.C.S. for their three fa- 
mous career books. 

2. Enrolled for an I.C.S. job-related 
course. 

3. Started to apply—on the spot—what 
he was learning. 


The others began to say, “Ask Tom, he 
knows.” The supervisor began to take 
notice. The boss began to receive re- 
ports on Tom’s progress. And Tom began 
to move! 

It’s a fact worth remembering: An 
I.C.S. student always stands out! 


P.S.—You ll find men like Al everywhere 
—griping, hoping, waiting—reading this 
and skipping on. But forward-looking 
fellows like Tom will take time to inves- 
tigate, will mark and mail the coupon 
and get the three valuable career books 
free. They're men of action. And a few 
short months from now, you'll see them 


start to move! 


For Real Job Security—CGet an 1.C€.S. Diploma! 


BOX 03958L, SCRANTON 15, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED” and the opportunity booklet about the field BEFORE which ! have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


ARCHITECTURE 
and BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

0 Air Conditioning 

D Architecture 

D Arch. Drawing and 
Designing 

D Building Contractor 

0 Building Estimator 

© Carpentry and Millwork 

Carpenter Foreman 

O Heating 

0 Interior Decoration 

O Painting Contractor 

OD Plumbing 

© Reading Arch. Blueprints 
ART 

0 Commercial Art 

© Magazine & Book Illus. 

0 Show Card and 
Sign Lettering 

© Sketching and Painting 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DC Automobiles 
0D Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 
CO Auto Engine Tuneup 
0 Auto Technician 


Name. 
City. 
Occupation. 


AVIATION | 
© Aero-Engineering Technology 
D Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 


BUSINESS 
D Accounting 
O Advertising 
OC Business Administration 
OD Business Management 
© Cost Accounting 
O Creative Salesmanship 
© Managing a Small Business 
O Professional Secretary 
C Public Accounting 
D Purchasing Agent 
D Salesmanship 
D Salesmanship and 
Management 
O Traffic Management 


CHEMICAL 
OD Analytical Chemistry 
O Chemical Engineering 
O Chem. Lab. Technician 
D Elements of Nuclear Energy 
O General Chemistry 
© Natural Gas Prod. and Trans. 
D Petroleum Prod. and Engr. 
© Professional Engineer (Chem) 
D Pulp and Paper Making 


Zone. 





CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

D Civil Engineering 

D Construction Engineering 

D Highway Engineering 

D Professional Engineer (Civil) 

OD Reading Struc. Blueprints 

© Structural Engineering 

D Surveying and Mapping 


DRAFTING 
D Aircraft Drafting 
O Architectural Drafting 
© Drafting Machine Design 
D Electrical Drafting 
© Mechanical Drafting 
D Sheet Metal Drafting 
O Structural Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 
O Electrical Engineering 
O Elec. Engr. Technician 
O Elec. Light and Power 
O Practical Electrician 
O Practical Lineman 
© Professional Engineer (Elec) 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CO High School Diploma 


Age 


¥. €.S., Scranton 15, Penna. 


Accredited Member, 
National Home Study Council 


(Partial list of 257 courses) 


© Good English 
D High School Mathematics 
© Short Story Writing 


LEADERSHIP 
O Industrial Foremanship 
O Industrial Supervision 
© Personnel-Labor Relations 
© Supervision 


MECHANICAL 
and SHOP 
D Diesel Engines 
(© Gas-Elec. Welding 
© Industrial Engineering 
© Industrial Instrumentation 
© Industrial Metallurgy 
© Industrial Safety 
© Machine Design _ 
© Machine Shop Practice 
© Mechanical Engineering 
© Professional Engineer (Mech) 
© Quality Control , 
O Reading Shop Blueprints 
D Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 5 
O Tool Design () Tool Making 


RADIO, TELEVISION 
O General Electronics Tech. 


Home Address. 


Working Hours 


© Industrial Electronics 

CO) Practical Radio-TV Eng’r'g 
© Practical Telephony 

C Radio-TV Servicing 


RAILROAD 
© Car Inspector and Air Brake 
© Diesel Electrician 
© Diesel Engr. and Fireman 
O Diesel Locomotive 


STEAM and 
DIESEL POWER 
© Combustion Engineering 
© Power Plant Engineer 
O Stationary Diesel Engr, 
O Stationary Fireman 


TEXTILE 
© Carding and Spinning 
O Cotton Manufacture 
© Cotton Warping and Weaving 
0 Loom Fixing Technician 
© Textile Designing 
O Textile Finishing & Dyeing 
0 Throwing 
OO Warping and Weaving 
O Worsted Manufacturing 


A.M. to P.M. 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools, Canadian, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. . . . Special tuition rates to members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 
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By FRANK GRAHAM, JR. 





What A Scout Reports 


The Chicago Bears think they have 
a great runner in rookie Willie Gali- 
more (see story on page 52) from 
Florida A&M. A jockey, south for the 
season, told one of the Bear coaches 
about him, and the Bear coach went 
to work. He learned from newspaper- 
men that Willie was the best around 
in his league; a visit with his coach 
confirmed this. After looking at game 
films of him in action, the Bears 
drafted Galimore a year before he 
finished school. Then they sent a 
scout down to check him in his last 
season of play. It was more than mere- 
ly a move to reassure themselves. The 
Bears like to know what they’ll have 
to work on in training camp. 

This was the scout’s report: “A 
great runner, with a great change-of- 
pace. Will get that extra yard after 
he is tackled, by pivoting and diving. 
Runs well inside and cuts back. If he 
gets any daylight, he’s gone. 

“Excellent defending against passes 
because of his speed. Good diagnosis. 
Not afraid to tackle. 

“Coach says he is rugged, graceful, 
coordinated, alert and very coachable. 
Well mannered. 

“Because he starts so fast some- 
times has trouble with his own block- 
ers. On offensive blocking, he was 
brushing ends, not blocking them. 

“Did not carry his fakes to conclu- 
sion, seems to let down when he is 
not carrying the ball. 

“Trained observer can tell which way 
play is going by watching him because 
he points. (Italics by the Bear coach- 
ing staff.) Work on it.” 

The Bears worked on it. Willie Gali- 
more doesn’t brush block or let down 
when not carrying the ball or point. 
Not anymore. 


SALLY LOU ROLSTON 
Pennsylvania State University 


The Chomp Turns Pro 


August 12, 1957 was a big day in the 
life of Nat Dixon, the powerful young 
man who slugged his way to the New 
York Golden Gloves title earlier in 
the year, This was the day of Dixon’s 
first professional fight. Regular read- 
ers of this department may remember 
that Nat is managed by Frank Lavelle, 
the veteran boxing man who devel- 
oped Floyd Patterson and who feels 
he was forced out of the Patter- 
son picture by Cus D'Amato. La- 
velle’s hopes for revenge lie with 
young Dixon, whom he believes has 
the ability to challenge Floyd for 
oe heavyweight championship some- 

ay 


Dixon, who lives with his uncle in 





Dixon got checkup for pro debut. 


Brooklyn, was in bed by ten o’clock 
the night before his big test and, after 
12 hours sleep, was awakened the next 
morning by Lavelle. Although he sel- 
dom eats a big breakfast, Nat de- 
voured a whopping bowl of cereal and 
then was driven over to the boxing 
commission offices at the Edison Hotel 
in Manhattan for his physical exami- 
nation. That, as the Golden Gloves 
champ, he was a minor boxing celeb- 
rity made no difference to the com- 
mission inspectors. He was given the 
same examination accorded any other 
fighter making his first pro fight and 
he had to wait an hour, from 11 o’clock 
until noon, to be examined. He was 
weighed in at 193% pounds. After- 
wards, he went with Lavelle to see 
Teddy Brenner, the promoter of the 
fight at St. Nick’s Arena, and bought 
a couple of tickets there for a friend. 
Lavelle then drove him back to 
Brooklyn where they had lunch at a 
restaurant owned by a friend of 
Frank’s. It was steak, salad and pum- 
pernickel for Nat; no starches. Then 
he went back to his uncle’s house for 
an hour’s nap. 

Late in the afternoon we met Dixon 
and Lavelle at the Williamsburg Gym. 
a tiny, dusty and ancient institution 
devoted to building healthy bodies 
in that section of Brooklyn. Dixon had 
not done any roadwork the day be- 
fore, fearing that the heavy muscles 
in his legs might tighten up. As a fur- 
ther precaution that afternoon, Lavelle 
tan a vibrator, of the type used by 
barbers, over Nat’s back and legs. 
“This is a special vibrator,” Lavelle 
said proudly. “It’s souped up so it 
takes effect even through your clothes. 
Here, let me run it over your back.” 
We had to admit that it felt good; it 


almost put us to sleep standing up. 

In a few minutes we were in La- 
velle’s car, on the way to St. Nick’s. 
Nat had been told to report at 7:30 
and, as his fight, a six-rounder for 
which he was getting $150, was not 
scheduled until about 9:30, he had a 
long wait ahead of him. The dressing 
room was small and hot, and the other 
fighters sat on benches along the 
walls, keeping within themselves. 
Handlers and an endless succession of 
commission agents bustled important- 
ly about them. Occasionally one of 
the fighters would get up and shadow 
box for a few moments and then 
everyone cleared a little space around 
him. Because his bout was to be tele- 
vised, Dixon was assigned black 
trunks, which he was allowed to keep 





Manager Lavelle was excited, too. 


after the fight. He dressed slowly and 
then Lavelle bandaged his hands. 
Later a commission inspector checked 
the taping. 

Finally the call came: “Dixon, get 
ready!” Nat went out into the arena 
and climbed into the ring. There were 
scattered cheers. His opponent was 
Tommy Black of Stamford, Conn. Nat 
got his final instructions from Lavelle 
just before the bell. “Go easy. Keep 
your head down, I don’t mind you tak- 
ing a few in the body but I don’t want 
to see you get hit in the head.” 

A converted southpaw, Dixon used 
his left well in the first round. He 
looked in superb condition, far better 
than his opponent, but Black threw 
some hefty punches. Late in the round 
Dixon ducked under a wild right, tak- 
ing the force of the blow on the back 
of his head. The punch angered him 
and when he returned to his corner 
he was still so disgusted with himself 
that he refused to acknowledge La- 
velle’s instructions. “Don’t get mad,” 
Lavelle told him. “A mad fighter is a 
bad fighter.” With that epigram ring- 
ing in his ears, Nat went out for the 
second round, 

It was a good round. Dixon shook 
off a stiff punch and then roared back 
to batter Black about the ring and 
finally dropped him to one knee. As 
Black hit the floor, Dixon fired another 
punch at him and the crowd booed. 
When he arose, Dixon clubbed him 
into the ropes and the referee stopped 
the fight. TKO for Dixon. Back in his 
dressing room, Nat sat on a rubbing 
table, smiling and sweating, while La- 
velle, still trembling from excitement, 
cut the bandages off his hands. 

“You shouldn’t have got hit with 
that punch,” Lavelle said. 


“T know, I raised up my head too 
much,” Dixon said. > 

A commission inspector came in and 
asked Dixon if he thought his op- 
ponent was in shape and whether or 
not Black had been able to defend 
himself. 

“Yeah, he was a good boy,” Nat 
said, pulling off his trunks. 

“T didn’t ask for a character refer- 
ence,” the commissioner said. “I 
wanted to know if he was in shape.” 

“Yeah, I think so,’”’ Dixon said. Then 
he turned to Lavelle. “I made too 
many mistakes. I'll do better next 
time.” But he said it with the happy 
smile of a young man who had done a 
good night’s work. He showered and 
dressed and then drove back to 
Brooklyn with a friend. 





Nat made mistakes, but scored TKO. 


Campus Queen From Penn State 


Candidate No. 4 in our Campus 
Queen Contest is pretty Sally Lou 
Rolston, a 21-year-old senior at Penn 
State. Sally Lou comes from Harris- 
burg, Pa., where she attended John 
Harris High School. She is taking 
courses in secondary education at 
Penn State, is a member of the Kappa 
Gamma sorority and the Penn State 
Thespians, a group which puts on 
musical shows. It appears that Penn 
State has another attraction to go 
with its fine football team. 

Candidate No. 5, the last one of this 
year’s attractive group, will be here 
next month. The chance to vote for 
your favorite comes right after that. 
Steady, men! 


Those Six Controversial Trades 


Last March we ran a story by Dick 
Young entitled “Six Trades That 
Ought To Be Made.” In it Dick sug- 
gested some eye-popping player deals 
that he believed would help the clubs 
involved and would tighten the pen- 
nant races. We know the story excited 
a good many people, some to warm 
enthusiasm, others to the verge of 
apoplexy, because the mail poured 
in here for months. The Giants and 
Braves appeared to take one of Dick’s 
suggestions so much to heart that they 
sat down and made a deal nearly as 
Young had outlined it. Now that the 
season is over, it might be fun to look 
back on those “trades” Dick made in 
the dead of winter a year ago and see 
how they might have helped (or hurt) 
the clubs involved. 

Ted Williams for Early Wynn: Joe 
Cronin proved more astute than Dick 
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Pass the word around now 
that you want... 


RAWLINGC 
EQUIPMENT 
"FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Naturally, you’ll want equipment that all the top 

stars use—the finest money can buy. Whether your 

favorite sport is baseball, football or basketball, 

when you own Rawlings ‘athletic goods you’ve got 

equipment that does wonders for your game. . .that 

includes every newest feature .. . that looks better =n 
and lasts longer. Don’t be disappointed this x 
Christmas. Let it be known 

now that it’s Rawlings se 

Equipment you want. Get “hss 
a preview at any 
Rawlings Dealer. 
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Sreynaiee Glove. Full size autogra h 
model. Wider, deeper “Deep Well’ 
pocket, palm crotch extension, hinged 
action pad, pro-laced U crotch, solid 
leather ball trap, many other features. 
Includes Stan’s own booklet “How The 
Majors Play Baseball.” 

Gift Package No, 14 $10.95 


Football. Official size. “Dark Bark” full grain 
leather with heavy weight 2-ply lining. New Gyro- 
mettic streamlined design. Lock-stitched sewed. 
Leather lace. White stripe at each end. An excep- 
tional buy. 

Gift Package No. 24 $7.96 


Herculite Basketball. New yellow color. Official 
size and weight. “Super-Bond” carcass of _multi- 


ply fabric and rubber. Sure-grip “Deep Tread” 
pebble surface and rettg oval channel seams. An 


outstanding basketball recommended by the 
Wiese layer. 


asketball No, CB77 : $8.96 





BASKETBALL 


FREE colorful folder illustrating all the other tread s sporting goods 
gifts autographed by Stan Musial, Mickey Mantle, Harlon Hill, Kyle 
Rote, Terry Brennan and other famous stars. Send a postcard to 
Rawlings, ept. H, 2300 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 





"Tho Finest In Tho Field!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO.ST. LOUISs NEW YORK+LOS ANGELES + DALLAS « CHICAGO 
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in this case. He held on to Ted and 
was very pleased about it. 

Robin Roberts for Ted Kluszewski: 
This one couldn’t hurt either club. 
Roberts had a miserable season, but 
his worst was certainly far superior 
to the best that most of the Reds’ 
pitchers could provide. Despite his 
injury, Klu could have given the Phils 
at least occasional power. Score one 
for Young. 

Frank Thomas for Jim Gilliam and 
Sandy Amoros: None of these players 
set the league on fire but the Pirates 
couldn’t have done any worse with 
Gilliam and Amoros. A toss-up. 

Billy Pierce for Hank Bauer, Johnny 
Kucks and Andy Carey: Luckily for 
Al Lopez, he had the will power to 
resist Dick’s suggestion here, Pierce 
kept his club in the race. The Yankee 
trio. was something short of brilliant 
during the season, though Bauer and 
Kucks did distinguish themselves in 
the Copacabana. 

Harvey Kuenn for Chico Carrasquel 
and Mike Garcia: What do you think? 

Red Schoendienst for Joe Adcock 
and Danny O’Connell: The Braves 
followed Dick’s advice and it turned 
out fine. They took Red from the 
Giants for O’Connell, Ray Crone and 
Bobby Thomson. 

Young may spend a busy winter, 
sifting offers from big-league clubs 
to accept a job as general manager. 


News From The Fan Clubs 


Eleanor Butcher of 123 North King 
St., Elmont, N. Y., has formed a Chi- 
cago White Sox Fan Club. She would 
like to hear from Sox fans interested 
in joining. . Mary Louise Rosselot 
has launched a club for the Reds’ 
scrappy Don Hoak. You can write to 
her at 208 Kinsey, Cincinnati, 19, Ohio. 
. . . The boys in Syracuse have not 
forgotten Jimmy Brown. Now that the 
great running back has joined the 
Cleveland Browns, they are expand- 
ing Jimmy’s fan club and would like 
to hear from his fans everywhere. 
Write to Gus Petcos, 131 College Pl., 
Syracuse, N.Y... . Steve DePree of 
4348 So. Washington St., Englewood, 
Colo. has started a fan club honoring 
three of the Braves’ stars, Hank Aaron, 
Bill Bruton and Wes Covington. Se 
Gino Cimoli, the Dodger outfielder 
who leaped to stardom last season, has 
had a club named for him. Write to 
Larry Bortstein, 1416 Bristow St., 
Bronx 59, N. Y., for additional details. 
Clifford Wexler of 3118 Quentin Rd., 
Brooklyn 34, N. Y., writes to say he 
has a Mickey Mantle Fan Club and 
would like to hear from interested 


fans. . . . Bill Millett of 705 Pin 
Oak Dr., Aiken, S. C., wants to hear 
from Philadelphia fans. . . . Another 


club has sprouted up honoring Herb 
Score. Write to Lefty LaShier, 3537 
Dover St., Los Angeles, Calif., for 
information. . . . Carol McCord, presi- 
dent of the Chico Carrasquel Fan 
Club, has announced a change of 
address. Members, active and pro- 
spective, can now reach Carol at 
3630 Beacon Dr., Beachwood Village, 
Cleveland 22, Ohio. . . . It looks like 
a ballplayer is never too old to get a 
fan club. Latest big-leaguer so hon- 
ored is the Yankees’ ancient “Barber,” 
Sal Maglie. Write Bonnie Shilling, 
Route #3, Sheboygan, Wisc., for de- 
tails. ... Betty Lou Jamison, president 
of the Eddie Yost (——} To PAGE 96) 








of any or all of these great sports books for 





Cousy tells how he did it! 





INDIANA BASKETBALL 


BASKETBALL IS MY LIFE 


by Bob Cousy, as told to Al Hirshberg 


One of basketball's most dazzling performers reveals the details of 


his exciting rise to 


the top .. . with the ball handling secrets that 


have made him one of the most versatile scorers in the game. And 
what a story it is! Irll have Cousy fans standing in the aisles. 
Along with the account of his fight to win a berth on the first 
team of the Andrew Jackson High School of Long Island, on the 
Holy Cross team, and finally with the world champion Boston 
Celtics, you get Cousy’s side of the notorious basketball “fix” scan- 


dals .. 


. his hectic wedding day .. . barnstorming Cape Cod .. . 


Highlights of famous basketball personalities .. . valuable tips on 
playing the game... and Cousy’s efforts to protect the interests 
of pro players. Serious and funny, here’s a personal story that 
every basketball and sports enthusiast will enjoy reading. $3.95 


by Branch McCracken 


The country’s hottest 
coach, winner of two 
Big Ten Champion- 
ships and two 
N.C.A.A.  champion- 
ships—shows how to 
score more points... 
and win more games 
. . Stay in better con- 
dition . . . using his 
success-proven meth- 
ods. In 224 pointer- 
packed pages, you 
learn 11 rules for 


training, how long to practice, how to 





KEN LOEFFLER ON 
BASKETBALL 


The basketball “sav- 


vy” in this great book 
by the most colorful, 
controversial and win- 
ningest coach in Amer- 
ica—developer of daz- 
zling Tom Gola—tells 
how to make every 
player on a team a 
skillful triple-threat— 
the kind he has cre- 
ated in 25 years of 
fiery .832 basketball. Here’s how a good little 
man can beat a good big man... how to 
make the 2-handed jump, pivot shots every 





warm up, what to eat, how to be a scout, time . . . successful passing and screening .. . 


secrets of 12 expert passes, correct pivots, 
running and footwork, dribbling, 4 ways 
to fake, control rebounds . . 
just as he does it to make winning teams, 
high scorers. A must for eyery player and 
fan. 93 diagrams. $3.95 


SCIENTIFIC BASKETBALL 
by Howard Hobson 


Yale’s head coach created a 


. everything 


3 rules for guarding . . . tricks in using the 
screen-weave . . . G zone defenses... and LOO1 
other ideas and methods you'll find in no other 
book. Filled with “all-court’’ know-how and 
colorful anecdotes. $3.95 


86 charts, diagrams—39 photos 


WINNING BASKETBALL 
by William T. “Buck” Lai 


Whether you watch, 
coach or play basket- 
ball, here’s the book 





sensation with the publica- 
tion of this book, now in 
its second edition. It con- 
tains the first scientific an- 
alysis ever made of the 
game and sets up reliable 
standards by which coaches 
and spectators can accurate- 
ly gauge the ability and 
performance of a player or 
the team as a unit, 26 tables 
with interpretations of re- 
sults are given to arrive at 
any player's eScieney. rating 
. .. tO compute shooting 
percentages from any spot 


(TIWELANSY ES DIALANGNDS 


on the floor . , . to rate errors, Also included is a 
detailed plan for scouting a team and a startling 


game-winning strategy. 


section on the psychological factors important to Includes 150 diagrams, maps, and charts to illus- ’ 
$4.95 trate exactly bow to do it. $3.95 Floyd Patterson.” Illustrated. $4.95 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 








that's guaranteed to 
double your enjoyment 
of the game. LIU’s ath- 
letic director—and 
Brooklyn Dodger scout 
—takes you on an ac- 
tion-packed guided tour 
of winning basketball 
from fundamentals to 
intricate inside plays. A 
Complete. up-to-the-min- 
ute handbook of ideas, 
tips, methods on 764 
topics—shooting, drib- 
bling, passing, combined 
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offense, tap play, rebounding, guarding, zone de- 
fense, scouting . . . every smart manoeuver of the 
best teams and star players that WINS GAMES. 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
FRE 


10-DAY 
TRIAL 


WINNING HIGH SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL 


by Jay McCreary 

A detailed blueprint of organization. 

planing and strategy for the High 
chool coach which the author uses to 
make the Muncie, Indiana, Central High 

School teams such a fabulous SURCES 


THE SPECTACLE OF SPORT 


by the Editors of Sport Illustrated 


The golden moments of sport are pre- 
sented in this magnificent anthology— 
202 full pages of superb four color action 
photographs plus 118 pages of brilliant 
aoe essays by such writers as Paul 

allico, Philip Wylie, Robert Frost, Bill 
Mauldin and many others. Never a book 
like it before! The gift book supreme 
for anyone who enjoys the incompara- 
ble SPECTACLE OF SPORT! 814 ry 


UNDER FULL SAIL 
by Morris Rosenfeld 


Text by Everett B. Morris 

Here in this pictorial masterpiece are 
over 200 photographs of breathtaking 
beauty commemorating “Rosie's” 50 
years as the greatest photographer of 
ships in America, Bound in sailcloth. 
77% x 1034. $7 


SPORTS AFIELD TREASURY 
OF WATERFOWL 
Illustrations by Angus H. Shortt 


Text by B. W. Cartwright 


160 pages of waterfowl lore and mag- 
nificent full-page color reproductions, 
suitable for framing, of over 35 varie- 
ties of North American waterfowl. One 
of the finest books of its kind for wild- 


life lovers, 1044 x 13. $12.50 


GETTING THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR .22 


by John G. MacKenty 

Widely acclaimed “the one best book" 
on America’s most opular firearm. 
Every aspect of selecting, owning, and 
using a .22 rifle, hand gun, or shot gun. 
Full of humor, the thrills of hunting and 
target shooting. $4.95 


ROCKY MARCIANO’S BOOK 
OF BOXING AND BODY 
BUILDING 


by Rocky Marciano and Charley 

Goldman 

The “Champ” is back in the ring with 

another “knockout'’—a complete guide 
to developing an iron physique and su- 

peur boxing skill. Includes a blow-by- 
low account of ‘How We Would Whip 
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Equipment 
that helps 


better 
basketball— 


Whether you’re playing on the school team, or tossing at a hoop 
tacked to the garage door, you know that Wilson basketballs are 
the best—so naturally you play with more confidence! 

Wilson basketballs range from the very finest—used exclusively 
by the National Basketball Association—to tough, rubber covered 
basketballs for play on any surface. Wilson takes a special pride in 
providing the very best basketball equipment for youth play. For 
Wilson feels the stars of tomorrow deserve the finest —right now! 


Wilron Basketball Shoes... 


Confidence from the floor up! 


Wilson basketball shoes are first choice with pro- 
fessional and amateur teams because they are de- 
signed specifically for basketball. They are scien- 
tifically designed by people who know basketball, 
to give fast starts, sure stops, cuts and pivots, 
Once you try a pair, you'll feel the difference. 





Available wherever quality sports equipment is sold. 


Win warn Wilhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Illinois 


The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality. Recognized 
by top experts in all sports—Wilson makes the finest equip- 
ment for golf, tennis, basketball, football, baseball—all sports. 
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letters to SPORT 


205 East 42 Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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ALL-AMERICA ARGUMENT 


Although the last sentence of Mel 
Allen’s All-America preview said that 
all arguments would be settled after 
December 1, I'd like to try my luck 
now. 

My first team All-America is: Ends, 
Jimmy Phillips (Auburn) and Bob 
Bryant (Texas). Tackles, Lou Mi- 
chaels (Kentucky) and Alex Karras 
(Iowa). Guards, Bill Krisher (Okla- 
homa) and Bill Johnson (Tennessee). 
Center, Charley Brueckman (Pitt). 
Backs, Bobby Cox (Minnesota), Walt 
Kowalezyk (Michigan State), Clen- 
don Thomas (Oklahoma) and John 
Hernnstein (Michigan). 

Elmhurst, Ill. KENNETH BRACKMANN 


STOP MOVING AROUND! 





There have been too many changes 
in baseball cities. The New York 
Giants. The Brooklyn Dodgers. Clubs 
like Washington, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago Cubs all 
have been talking about moving. 
Even Kansas City looks like it’s hav- 
ing trouble already. What’s baseball 
coming to? Aren’t the fans interested 
anymore? 

I’ve been a Pirate fan for two years. 
They lose more than they win, but I 
don’t mind. I like baseball and I go 
to the park to see the Pirates play 
even if they are in last place. 
Wheeling, W. Va. R, AUTEN 


MY FRIEND, CHUCK 


Being a steady reader of Sport, I'd 
appreciate reading a story some day 
about my favorite ballplayer and best 
friend, Chuck “Lefty” Tanner of the 
Chicago Cubs. Here is a real story 
of a boy who has had to fight tough 
breaks to become an_ established 
major-leaguer with the Cubs. 

A good example of his ability was 
shown when the Milwaukee Braves 
put his name on the waiver list and 
six N.L. teams, as well as several 
from the A.L., claimed him, The Cubs, 
being in last place at the time, were 
able to acquire him. And the only 
reason Milwaukee let him go was that 
they had just signed two bonus play- 
ers and had to make room on the 25- 
man roster for them, At the time he 
left the club, he had boosted his aver- 
age by some 60 points, and was hit- 
ting almost 40 points better than 
Andy Pafko or Bobby Thomson, who 
played the same outfield spot. Even 
though he left a strong club he con- 
siders it the break of his baseball 
career joining (——> TO PAGE 12) 
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These men planned 
their service — 
so can you! 


Pfc. Frank J. J. Kirchner, Jr. 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Graduate, Annapolis High School 


“Tt found only the Army 
would give me just the 
schooling I was looking for. 
Under its technical train- 
ing program for high school 
graduates, there are so many different varieties 
of courses, there’s one for everybody. I chose 
Supply Management, and the course was even 
better than I thought. You can pick your 
training just like I did.” 


Pvt. James Weikert 
Dubois, Indiana 
Graduate, Dubois High School 


“1 don’t know where you 
could find a better Con- 
struction Surveying course 
than the one I took under 
the Army’s technical train- 
ing program. What’s more, only the Army 
guarantees you the course you want before 
you enlist. That was really important to me 
because I knew just where I was going when I 
enlisted. I’d sure advise you to find out about 
this great training opportunity.” 





Pvt. John A. Strahle 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Graduate, 

Roman Catholic High School 


“The Army offers a tech- 
nical course for almost 
everybody, and it’s really 
cc Ly Fe a good deal because your 
eres course is guaranteed or you 
don’t sign up. I chose Map Compiling, and I 
really learned a lot. Now I’m set to take an 
even more advanced course. Why don’t you 
find out how you can get the schooling you 
want. Your Army Recruiter will tell you all 
about it.” 


Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. Or 
for immediate counseling, visit your local Army 
Recruiter. He's listed in the phone book and will 
give you all the facts—at no obligation! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army booklet 
telling how high school graduates can 
choose their technical training before 
enlistment in Modern Army Green. 
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Get Choice, not Chance, 


MODERN ARMY GREEN 
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Just for fun, give or ask for a Christmas 
gift of MacGregor Sports Equipment at 
your MacGregor sporting goods store. 


A. Custom-fashioned tennis rackets. 
Exclusive 3-piece throat for strength 
and feel. Master model shown $8.95. 
Other rackets $4.95 to $20.00. Tourna- 
ment tennis balls 3 for $2.75. 


B. Choose from 23 styles of MacGregor 
gloves—autographed by Robin Rob- 
erts, Gus Bell, Willie Mays, Gil Mc- 
Dougald and many others. From $3.00 
for junior models to $28.95 for profes- 
sional models. Red Schoendienst glove 
shown, 


C. Choice of first basemen from youth 
leagues to big leagues. Selected mitt 
leather. Models autographed by Ted 
Kluszewski, Ed Bouchee, Frank Torre, 
Gail Harris, and others. $3.00 to $26.95. 


D. Catchers’ mitts from $5.00 to 
$29.95. Signed by major leaguers. Se- 
lect from 11 different styles. 


E. Finest boxing gloves made. From 
youths’ models ($5.00 per set) to Offi- 
cial N.C.B.A. models ($23.95 per set). 
Father and Son set $8.25 for 2 pairs. 


F. Wide variety of shoulder pads for 
young all-Americans up to outstanding 
college stars. Prices start at $2.95. 


G. MacGregor is the “Tailor” to the 


SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 
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nation’s top teams . . . football, base- 
ball, basketball. Unlimited styles and 
colors to choose from. 


H. It’s MacGregor for better fitting, 
longer lasting football and baseball 
shoes. From boys’ models to kangaroo 
leather game shoes——$5.45 to $19.95. 


1. Ralph Guglielmi football. Official 
size and weight, $5.95. Others $2.75 to 
$16.95. 


J. Team style helmets for maximum 
protection. Ffom $2.95 for Youth 
models to $21.95 for Notre Dame style 
leather helmets. Face guards available. 


K. MacGregor Golf Bags in many 
plaids and patterns with “Sweep Flare” 
styling . . . from $5.95 to $45.00. 


L. Famous MacGregor Golf Clubs. 
Jack Burke Master woods and irons 
shown. $56.25 set of irons. $48.75 set 
of 3 woods. Other models autographed 
by champions Bob Toski, Ted Kroll 
and Beverly Hanson. 


M. Christmas gift packed Hilander 
golf balls in imported metal container 
of a hundred uses. Dozen and 4 dozen 
sizes available for price of golf balls 
alone. 

N. Basketball and Goal set, official 
size. Tough Plylon ball, From $6.95 to 
$9.95. 


THE MACGREGOR CO,, Cincinnati 32, Ohio * Football * Basketball * Baseball * Golf * Tennis 


(Advertisement) 


letters to SPORT (Cont’d from Page 10) 


the Cubs, because jt : 
u a 
chance to play regularly Kee = 
Se Bre’ happy, too. Aiter he had 
flayed only a short while th gave 
him a $3,000 raise. ae eeve 

The people of New Castle thought 
enough of Chuck to have a “day” for 
him at Forbes Field in Pittsburgh to- 
ward the end of the season. He re- 
ceived a 1957 Mercury station wagon, 
luggage, bonds, and cash. I was priv- 
ileged to serve as chairman of the 
committee, and not once during our 
campaign for the “day” did anyone 
say anything the least bit detrimental 
sony Chuck, That’s the kind of man 
he is. 


New Castle, Pa. Bos Miniter 


THREE-ROUND TITLE BOUT 


After reading so many stories about 
last August’s Patterson-Rademacher 
fight—that is, the post-fight stories 
—I had the impression that Pete 
had the champ pretty well worked 
over for the first two rounds. If that 
was the case, it would be interesting 
to see them fight again, only this time 
for only three rounds. After all, Rade- 
macher never fought more than three 
rounds before, and he would have a 
better chance this way. The first time, 
they fought Patterson’s distance. Now 
they ought to go Pete’s distance. 

La Jolla, Calif. JOHN HANNA 


STILL THE SMOG 


I returned recently from a three- 
week visit to California. I loved San 
Francisco, and San Diego, too, But as 
far as Los Angeles—ugh! 

You wake up every morning toa 
smog-filled sky. It takes two hours by 
car or cab to get anywhere, 

Up until I made that visit, I really 
didn’t care whether the Brooklyn 
Dodgers moved there or not. But since 
I’ve visited LA, I’ve been hoping the 
Dodgers stay in Flatbush. 

New Orleans, La. StTepHEN CHAPLIN 


BIRDIE CERTAINLY CHIRPS 


After hearing so much about Birdie 
Tebbetts, most of it good, I have found 
one serious fault. He is always talking 
about how his ballplayers, “The Cin- 
cinnati All-Stars,” and saying that 
everybody else sells them short. 

A typical Tebbetts statement is: 
“Only reason Bell isn’t ‘good enough’ 
is because he doesn’t play in New 
York.” Mantle won the Triple Crown 
last year, Birdie said, because of the 
“inferior pitching” in the American 
League. Snider hit 43 homers because 
“the gods were with him.” ‘Mays is 
a pushover compared to Bell.” Though 
Bell is a good ballplayer, how can 
Tebbetts compare him that way to the 
three “New York” centerfielders? 

As a Dodger fan, I have become 
upset by the thought that Mr. Tebbetts 
and his “poor, underprivileged ball- 
players” might come to Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn, N., Y. Dick CUTLER 


RATING THE ORIOLES 


The Baltimore Orioles were com- 
pletely under-rated in your “Secret 
Ratings of the A.L. Players.” 

1—Bob Boyd is a fine fielder, ex- 
ceptionally fast and he hits for a high 
average. He should be second, not 
fifth. (——> TO PAGE 90) 
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For pageantry and passion, 
and real dog-eat-dog rivalry, nothing 
beats the clash oj the two 
service academies. Victory in this 


one big game makes a season- 


By AL SILVERMAN 


Color by George Heyer 
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of the Army-Navy football rivalry occurred in 1950 after 

the Navy, which had won only two games all season, upset 
an Army team that had been unbeaten in 28 straight games. 
The Navy team and its coaches were riding down the main street 
of Annapolis, with hundreds of midshipmen and Annapolis 
citizens lining the streets and cheering their heroes madly. All 
of a sudden, head coach Eddie Erdelatz spotted his nine-year-old 
son, Eddie Jr., in the crowd. He ordered the bus to stop and 
pick up young Eddie. The boy looked at his father in bewilder- 
ment. ‘“What’s everybody so excited about, Dad?” he asked. 
“Have they forgotten all those other games you lost?” 

Indeed they had. Eddie Erdelatz, Jr. is 16 today, and by now 
he must understand the significance of a Navy victory over 
Army. It is, in essence, the difference between a successful 
season and a failure. The same, of course, holds true of Army. 
Earl Blaik, the Army coach, says, “I don’t think any game on 
any schedule is comparable to Army-Navy. The rivalry involves 
the whole nation. That day, no matter where you come from, 
you take sides.” 

One of the reasons President Eisenhower has never attended 
an Army-Navy game is that, as a graduate of West Point, he 
would have a hard time remaining neutral. He sends a letter 
of encouragement to West Point every year, signing his name, 
“Risenhower ’15.’’ At one pre-game rally a few years ago, he 
addressed the cadets by telephone, urging them on to victory. 
In 1944, after Army had beaten Navy and broken a five-game 
losing streak in the series, General Douglas MacArthur sent a 
radiogram from his headquarters in the South Pacific. It read: 


() E of the biggest celebrations in the long and exciting history 
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Biggest coup in the rivalry was when Billy, the Navy goat, 
here leading the Middies, was kidnapped. 





Sideline color competes for attention 
with game action. Above, Hannibal the 
mule (left), and Pancho the burro dur- 
ing half-time show. At right, crowd 
moves in as exciting game nears end. 
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“The greatest of all Army teams. We have stopped 
war to celebrate your magnificent success.” 

Last fall a representative of the cadet corps wrote 
MacArthur asking if he would participate in the pre- 
game rally. It was suggested that he might go to 
West Point and address the Cadets personally, speak 
over a phone hookup direct to the Point, or put his 
words down on tape. The 74-year-old general, whose 
father had died while addressing the cadets at a sim- 
ilar rally, agreed to the third choice. A group of cadets 
came to his apartment on Armistice Day with a tape 
recorder and his speech was played back to the cadets 
at the traditional Thursday night rally. Harking back 
to his war days, the General, in all his booming 
rhetorical eloquence, proclaimed, “The gloom, the 
dreadful silence that would descend on our men when 
you failed us, was equalled only by the mortal thrust 
of the enemy. The pride, the unrestrained joy at your 
victories was the very tonic of our own battlefield 
successes.” One onlooker remarked afterwards, ‘You 
could have dropped a pin and heard it.’”’ Some officers 
at the Point like to credit MacArthur’s impassioned 
speech with helping the Cadets, who were underdogs 
last year, gain a 7-7 tie. 

Passion is the word for Army-Navy football. Pas- 
sions are regularly inflamed by the game. Captain 
Gene Forrester, a Korean War veteran and West Point 
graduate now attached to the Point, is in charge of 
cadet activities revolving around football. He is a good 





Before raiding parties were banned, boys 
waged full-scale assaults. Good-luck charm 
Tecumseh, at left getting traditional coat of 
war paint, was once raided by invading 
cadets, now gets around-the-clock guard. 
The Point likes big signs, lights a six-foot 
mountain-top electric challenge: “Beat Navy.” 
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Bob Kyasky of Army tries a field goal in the final moments of last year’s tie with favored Navy. 


man for the job. He is intensely partisan when it 
comes to Army-Navy; his favorite expression is, “We'll 
stick it in their ear.’’ Captain Forrester says, “We like 
Navy 364 days a year, but on the 365th day, there’s no 
question. We bone up the hate.” 

The. Navy viewpoint was expressed a little more 
mildly by Captain Slade Cutter, who took over as 
athletic director at the Naval Academy last August 
after a distinguished tour as a submarine skipper. “We 
sure don’t hate them,” says Captain Cutter, “but we 
want to let them know we’re better than them.” It was 
‘Slade Cutter who beat Army almost single-handedly 
“in 1934 with a field goal that gave Navy a 3-0 victory. 
But the victory he remembers the most occurred during 
the peak of fighting in Korea in 1950. “My kid sister 
was married to a Marine who was in the Fifth Marines 
that were surrounded by the. Communists at the 
Chosen Reservoir. I was on board ship and I didn’t 
even feel like listening to the game, I was so upset. 
But I turned on the radio and Navy upset Army and 
I felt that if our football team could do that, maybe the 
Marines could, too. And, by God, they did. Every last 
man got out of that trap.” 

As far back as 1925 it was apparent that the Army- 
Navy game was the game. Here is how Grantland Rice 
put it that year. “In the way of drama, action, color, 
dash, crowds, noise, music, competition, thrills, ex- 
citement, cheering and a whirling kaleidoscope of 
medley for the eye and the ear, the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game now steps forward as the greatest of all the 
spectacles, the best of all shows, the most vivid and 
the most spectacular ensemble in the world of sports.” 

There are any number of. elements that set off 
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the Army-Navy game from its counterparts in other 
sports—the World Series, the Kentucky Derby, a 
heavyweight championship fight. One we have already 
mentioned is the passion involved. Way back in 1893, 
in the third game in the series, a rough battle that was 
finally won by Navy, 6-4, an aroused brigadier general 
challenged an Admiral to a duel.. The game caused 
such a furor that President Grover Cleveland cancelled 
it and the series wasn’t resumed until 1899. 

Invariably the pressure affects the coaches the worst. 
Eddie Erdelatz regularly receives suggested plays from 
a gentleman in an insane asylum. “They’re all crazy 
plays with ten men on the field and guys going in two 
different directions at the same time. I'd get letters from 
him as thick as the evening newspaper. I finally wrote 
him a nice letter. I said, ‘Thank you very much for 
your thousands of plays. Please don’t send any more. 
I’m fixed for the next ten years.’” 

Says Colonel Blaik about the game, “I indulge in 
personal punishment, mental anguish. I don’t like to 
lose.” 

I asked Erdelatz what he did after a losing game 
and he said, “I go into hiding.” Then he came up with 
a story that is characteristic of him. “One time after 
we lost to Army I went to California to see my Dad. 
I was on a submarine one day being interviewed. The 
announcer said, ‘What are you doing in California?’ 
I said, ‘Visiting my father.’ He said, ‘Well, what are 
you doing on this submarine?’ ‘Since losing to Army,’ 
I said, ‘’'ve been looking for a good place to hide. If I 
can persuade the commander to take this sub down, 
Tl be all right.’ ” 

Ranking right alongside the (———>} TO PAGE 76) 
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Switch-hitter Mickey hits for slightly more distance, is easier to strike out. Anxious batter Willie, though, will chase a bad pitch. 
Mantle fights a slump more stubbornly than happy warrior Mays; kicks at more water coolers, too. 
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Baseball’s Hottest Argument: 


MANTLE OR MAYS? 


Mickey and Willie are the two best 


ballplayers in the game today. But which one 


is better? Here is an expert’s pick 


By TOM MEANY 


and the New York Yankees have two of the best 

centerfielders in modern baseball. Or, to put it more 
boldly, Willie Mays of the Giants and Mickey Mantle 
of the Yankees are the two best ballplayers in the game 
today. That doesn’t mean as sluggers or fielders or run- 
ners. These two are best all-around. You can start an 
argument with Hank Aaron and Al Kaline and Frank 
Robinson, but when the smoke clears you’re left with 
Mantle and Mays as the best. But which one is better? 

Mantle or Mays? Mays or Mantle? This is the argu- 
ment that keeps baseball fans busy (and happy) these 
days. And there is so much to be said for both that 
anybody who picks one over the other is not sticking 
his neck out too far. Okay, consider my neck stuck out 
—and go gently with the ax. 

I’ve had unusual opportunities to know both boys. 
Back in 1951, I wrote the first national magazine article 
on Mantle in the late, lamented Collier’s. Actually, it 
wasn’t the first, since SPORT was on the stands two 
days earlier with a piece on Mickey by Arch Murray, 
written from the Phoenix, Ariz., training camp of the 
Giants, but mine was the first in a weekly magazine. 

And twice I did off-beat articles for Collier’s on 
Mays, one covering his stickball activities with the kids 
in the Harlem streets and then accompanying him to 
Puerto Rico when he tried his hand at Caribbean base- 
ball after the 1954 World Series. 

Knowing the personalities of the two is a consider- 


{ ke San Francisco Giants (it still sounds strange) 


able help in any attempt to pass judgment or make 
comparisons, since when you know the individual you 
know not only what he can do, but why he can do it. 
And Mantle and Mays have personalities far more in- 
volved than they seem on the surface. 

Willie looks as if he enjoys the game more than 
Mickey does, and he seems more spontaneous and nat- 
ural in his actions. And this is quite possibly so. For 
Mays, baseball is the alpha and omega of his existence. 
Mantle is fast becoming a businessman as well as a 
great ballplayer. 

The foregoing isn’t to imply that Mickey is a merce- 
nary ballplayer. Far from it. Mantle, however, has had 
far more extra-curricular business opportunities than 
Willie and, after a faltering start in which he seemed 
to have more business managers than business oppor- 
tunities, Mickey now is in full command of all his out- 
side activities. : 

Mays has his share of endorsements, personal ap- 
pearances and all the sideline profits which accrue to 
the established star, but they are not nearly as profit- 
able as Mantle’s. It, therefore, is only natural that 
Willie’s prime, almost sole interest is in baseball. He 
is a far happier warrior than Mickey, although he can 
sink into the dumps as deeply as Mantle when he is 
in a slump. Both are alike in that characteristic. And 
why not, since it is common to most players. 

Mantle has been booed so often, and so unreason- 
ably, by his home fans at Yankee Stadium that the 
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Mantle, left, thinks he brings 
bat around faster righthand- 
ed. Mays, his power being on 
high, inside pitches, hurts BA 
when he goes for the homer. 


chances are he is better equipped to take a prolonged 
slump in stride than Willie is—although that is de- 
batable. Mickey, matured as he has become, still will 
blow up more quickly and try to bull his way out of a 
slump more stubbornly than Mays will. So far Willie 
has never burst into tears nor kicked at the water cool- 
er while in a slump or after striking out, as Mickey 
has done. Mantle has overcome much of this self-con- 
demnation, but Willie still seems the more resilient. 

In fielding and throwing, you must take Willie. He 
can range farther than any outfielder in modern times 
and he has surer hands than Mantle. Mays remains an 
undisciplined thrower, however. He frequently throws 
behind a runner but his arm is so strong that he more 
than balances his mental mistakes by making “impos- 
sible” throws to nail runners. 

Mantle, perhaps because of the strict manner in 
which Casey Stengel runs the Yankees, will not make 
as many bad throws as Willie nor, conversely, will he 
make as many great ones. Over the last three full sea- 
sons of play (1954-56), their assists run remarkably 
even, 50 for Mays, 46 for Mantle. 

Assists are no reliable barometer for a strong-armed 
outfielder, since opposing runners take no daring 
chances with them. Actually, no sane runner would 
take a chance against Willie or Mickey. Mays’ arm, 
however, is so strong that he frequently throws out 
runners who don’t believe they are gambling. 

Strong-armed as he is, Mantle doesn’t make the 
tough throw as instinctively as does Mays, perhaps be- 
cause he is not a natural outfielder. In position, Mantle 
can throw with the best, but Willie throws without 
thinking. He doesn’t have to stop, he doesn’t have to 
get into position, he just lets fly. Mays will make a 
poorly judged throw from time to time, but he’ll see 
(and take) many a throwing opportunity that the 
average—and even the better-than-average—outfield- 
er will overlook. 

While Mantle has made his share of spectacular 
catches, catches which have been cheered around the 
American League and duly recorded by witnesses as 
being noteworthy, his bag of headline grabs runs far 
behind Willie’s. Mays has made great catches in every 


Baseball's Hottest Argument: 


MANTLE OR MAYS? 


continued 


park in the league, including Ebbets Field, which is 
much like making a great catch in a furnished room. 

Joe DiMaggio, himself better than a green hand at 
robbing hitters, placed a high evaluation on the catch 
Willie made in the first game of the 1954 World Series 
against Cleveland's Vic Wertz, a catch, by the way, 
which Mays himself relegates to a lesser category. As 
any fan will remember, Willie practically went into 
the right-center-field bleachers at the Polo Grounds to 
take Vic’s drive over his shoulder. 

I was “ghosting” that Series for DiMaggio and sat 
alongside him in the press box. ‘As remarkable as 
the ground Willie had to cover to get the ball—and he 
just did reach it,” explained Joe, “I thought even more 
remarkable was the judgment he showed in not let- 
ting the fence scare him. There is no trick to catching a 
ball in an open field, no matter how far it is hit, as long 
as it stays in the air long enough. The test of an out- 
fielder’s skill comes when he has to go against the fence 
to make the catch.” 

When you talk of the defensive play of the pair, it 
simmers down to the fact that Mantle is a good center- 
fielder, acceptable in all parts, more than adequate in 
most. He’ll catch any drive a centerfielder can be rea- 
sonably expected to bring down. But Willie will catch 
the ones that nobody expects him or anyone else to 
grab. Mays will play a little closer in than Mantle will 
because he can go back faster and will hold any ball 
he catches up with, and because he has surer hands 
than Mickey. His instincts are better than Mantle’s. 
Which one will make the more errors is immaterial, 
since errors are rarely a true line on a good outfielder’s 
ability. The good fielder gets to drives that slow pokes 
couldn’t get near, and consequently they run a greater 
risk of errors. 

As Joe McCarthy once remarked, “There are out- 
fielders who make the impossible catches look ordinary 
and outfielders who make the ordinary catches look 
impossible.” Both Mantle and Mays belong in the first 
category. 

Giving Mays a fly-catching edge over Mantle is no 
disgrace to Mickey. His boss, Stengel, claims that Man- 
tle is one of the most improved defensive outfielders in 
baseball. Casey claims that Mickey can go back on a 
ball as well as any fielder in the American League. 
“Everybody usta talk about Tris Speaker when he was 
playing with Cleveland and being in so close and 
everything,” Stengel says. “They was amazed how he 
could go back and get a fly ball. He actually outruns 
the ball, they usta say. Which he did, all right, but 
Speaker was outrunning the dead ball. This boy out- 
runs the lively ball.” 

Stengel makes much of the fact that Mickey had to 
be converted from a shortstop into an outfielder, and 
the Yankee manager considers it remarkable that 
Mantle has made such progress in the fairly new as- 
signment. Though Casey may be caustically critical of 
his players at times, he regards that as his perogative 
and rushes to their defense with the clucking fury of 
a mother hen when outsiders are captious. 

“The first thing I had to teach Mantle,” Casey ex- 
plains, “was to run in the outfield, looking back over 
his shoulder, which DiMaggio was so great at, and not 
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run looking down at the ground. ‘They don’t have plowed fields 
up here, boy,’ I tell him, ‘and you don’t have to run and watch out 
for furrows at the same time because this is the big leagues and the 
fields’re all level and they have groundskeepers and everything.’ 
So now he does that and makes catches which would surprise you. 

“Now Mantle throws like a shortstop then and we had to correct 
that. He had a strong arm from short, except on double plays when 
he had to throw with a man coming at him and sometimes threw 
over the first-baseman’s head. I took him out in the outfield and 
taught him to lift up his left leg and lean back, like a pitcher, so’s 
to get leverage. One of his first throws goes clear into the stands 
so I have to tell him, ‘We don’t want to see how strong you are. Just 
throw the ball in on a line, so an infielder can cut it off to trap 
somebody, or let it go through if there’s a chance to catch the front 
man.’ ” 

A Cleveland pitcher, who for obvious reasons prefers anonymity, 
pointed out one big batting difference between Mantle and Mays. 
The Indian flinger knows whereof he speaks, because of the long, 
transcontinental spring barnstorming trips Cleveland used to make 
with the Giants. These trips gave the Indians a good chance to 
study Mays. The American League schedule, of course, puts Mantle 
against the Tribe in 22 games a season. 

“We found out that we could strike out Mantle if we pitched to 
him properly,” the pitcher explained. “It’s no sucker pitch and you 
have to have plenty on the ball, but he can be struck out. Of course, 
if the ball isn’t pitched just so, Mickey’s liable to knock it up into 
the seats on you. On the other hand, we couldn’t strike out Willie. 
We'd get him to go at bad pitches, sometimes, (———} TO PAGE 74) 





Willie is best base-stealer in the game, 
always has a green light. Mickey runs 
bases as fast as anyone, but is held 
back by Stengel and his leg trouble. 
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Who Wants To De-Emphasize Woody Hayes? 


There’s plenty wrong with big-time, high-pressure college football, but not when 


the kids are in the hands of a great coach like Ohio State’s open-hearted Woody 


By Ed Linn 


coined a somewhat complicated—though hardly 

complimentary—picture of the part played by the 
coach in what is usually called “big-time” football. 
On one side you have the moving-picture version of 
the great coach as a strict but fair-minded discipli- 
narian with a passion for locker-room dramatics and 
practice-field dynamics. (There arises here a vision of 
Pat O’Brien taking the whistle out of his mouth and 
shouting: “You got to drive! You got to dig! You got 
to fight! fight! fight!’’) 

Flip the coin over and you have the picture presented 
by the crusading columnists and the sensitive post-war 
novelists. Here the coach is seen as either an unprin- 
cipled opportunist or a professional lout corrupting 
the sons of honest steelworkers into sacrificing their 
chance for an education in order to get out there every 
afternoon and become ever more proficient in the art 
of running over the sons of honest coal miners. 

We have not gathered here today to deny that many 
of our biggest colleges have backed themselves into 
a blind and bedeviled alley. It is perfectly obvious 
to anyone who cares to face facts that these colleges 
are in two businesses—the education business and the 
football business. To those who have come late to these 
particular shores, the football business is the one that 
makes the money. 

No one is more sensitive to the basic incompatibility 
of these businesses than the college officials themselves; 
their remedy has been a succession of rules and regula- 


() <= the past couple of decades, there has been 


tions which have been aimed, ostensibly, at insuring 
a minimum of friction between the requirements of 
the registrar and the football coach, but which in actual 
practice are little more than a sop to their own guilty 
consciences. 

In this system, we say, the coach is neither an over- 
grown scoutmaster nor a warden of the class struggle. 
He is, on the whole, a harassed, hard-working, con- 
scientious man trying to do the best he can in a sport 
that has become so complicated as to be almost im- 
possible to teach at the college level. The coach knows 
he has to win a certain percentage of his games or be 
fired. Everybody else knows he has to circumvent the 
spirit of the rules to some extent if he is to have any 
chance at all of winning. A foremost victim of the 
system, then, is the coach himself. 

Woody Hayes, Ohio State’s coach since 1951, is an 
open-hearted, talkative, guileless man whose teams 
have won two conference championships and set an 
all-time Big Ten record with 17 consecutive victories. 
His greatest boast, however, is that 80 per cent of the 
boys who come to Ohio State as football players get 
their degrees. This stacks up favorably against an 
overall university average of 40 per cent. The biggest 
mistake any boy can make, Woody feels, is to come 
to college just to play football. In his first meeting 
with his players, he always emphasizes that they are 
there first and foremost for an education. “This uni- 
versity is going to make a lot of money off you,” he 
tells them. “We have built a stadium and, now, a field 


4 To Hayes, with quarterback Frank Kremblas, players are not “horses” but human beings. ““We owe you an education,” he tells them. 
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Tougher on himself than on anyone else, Woody likes 
to be close to his players, got into trouble for lending 
them money. His great All-America, Hopalong Cassady, 
No. 40 at right, came to State without being recruited. 


house off the proceeds, past and future, of 
football. In return we can offer you only one 
thing, an education. We owe you that educa- 
tion.” 

To show them that the obligation will be met 
in full, he then cites statistics which prove 
that the average college graduate earns an 
extra $25,000 during his lifetime, for every 
year he has spent in college. “If,” Woody em- 
phasizes, “he graduates.” 

What Woody tries to do is to drive this point 
home so forcefully that it becomes a part of 
the players’ thinking, as well as his own. He 
has found through the years that when a boy 
comes to the campus primarily to play football 
and then does not make the first team, or gets 
injured, he is apt to quit at the first attack of 
homesickness or the first word that his girl is 
going out with another guy. If he realizes what 
he is really there for, he will keep these mat- 
ters in their proper perspective. The proof of 
Woody’s success is that most of his boys who 
have left college to go to work in the steel 
mills and rubber factories almost always have 
returned of their own volition. In Hayes’ en- 
tire regime, there have only been two players 
who have got past their third year and failed 
to stay on for their diplomas. One of these, 
All-America Jim Parker, is going to return 
after he finishes his freshman year with the 
Green Bay Packers. 

In talking about one of his players, Woody 
is far more likely to rattle off his IQ than his 
weight, and he will most certainly boast about 
the five honor students he had on last year’s 
squad before he boasts about his All-Confer- 
ence players. “There is such a thing as football 
intelligence as opposed to general intelligence,” 
he will concede, “and yet I have always found 
that the boys you get the most out of, in rela- 
tion to their physical equipment, are the bril- 
liant students.” 

He is absolutely sold on the belief that in 
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BASEBALL OR FOOTBALL: 


Baseball patriarch Connie Mack organized one of 
the first professional football teams, the Philadelphia 
Athletics, in 1902, which included Hall of Fame 
pitchers Rube Waddell and Christy Mathewson in 
the lineup. 


Charlie Dressen, better known as a baseball player, 
coach and manager, once quarterbacked George 
Halas’ Chicago Staleys football team. 


All-America Jim Thorpe, who was an outstanding 
all-around athlete, played major league baseball for 
six seasons. 


Red Sox star outfielder Jackie Jensen was an All- 
America fullback at the University of California. 
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today’s game it is essential that the quarterback be a 
hoy with a high IQ. “Of the quarterbacks I’ve had 
nere, John Borton was ninth in a high school class of 
181, Dave Leggett was sixth out of 186 and Frank 
Ellwood was valedictorian in a class of 110, Frank 
Kremblas, who looks as if he’s my quarterback this 
year, was seventh in a class of 205 but the six ahead 
of him were all girls.” 

Frank Ellwood, a quarterback in high school, was 
moved to end in his sophomore year because he couldn’ t 
pass at all. Woody switched him back to quarterback 
the following year—and scrapped his passing game— 
for the sole reason that Frank had the highest IQ on 
the squad. 

High IQ’s are not an unmixed blessing since their 
possessors are inclined to attend the professional 
schools. Kremblas, for example, is an engineering 
major and his three o’clock lab wrecked Woody’s pre- 
liminary plan to start practice this year at 3:45. 
Instead, he had to push it back to 4:00; Kremblas, by 
taping his ankles during his lunch period, was able to 
get on the field by 4:10. 

Far from discouraging this kind of competition, 
Woody is unable to keep himself from gently touting- 
such boys off the snap courses. “With your IQ,” he’ll 
say, “you shouldn’t be willing to settle for that. Have 
you ever thought you might like to be, say, a lawyer 
or a dentist?” 

On the field, Woody thinks of himself as a stern task- 
master. ‘The fun,’ he says, “is in the accomplishment, 
in winning. During practice, football isn’t fun at all, 
it’s hard work. I drive them hard, but I’d hate to have 
them think I was really that kind of a guy all the time. 
I found early in the game that it took all the fun out 
of it when you set up what amounts to a military 
discipline between you and the kids.” 

To Woody, his players are not “horses” but human 
beings. He likes to have them over to his house for 
dinner, and .he tries to establish a relationship, off the 
field, which approaches that of father and son. He is 
one of the few big-time coaches—if not the only one— 
who lets his whole squad off on the last Friday of the 
training period so that the boys can go home, parade 
around in their Ohio State jackets and be the centers 
of attraction at the high school openers. During the 
season, he has lunches packed in advance so that the 
players who want to spend Sunday at home can take 
off right after the game. 

The great coaches of the pre-war era—Jock Suth- 
erland, Bob Neyland, Howard Jones, Fritz Crisler— 
were almost as distant from the troops as General 
MacArthur. The new generation of coaches—Bud 
Wilkinson, Bobby Dodd, Benny Oosterbaan and Woody 
Hayes—have all preferred to be close to their boys. 
And they have all been mightily successful. 

Ohio State players are encouraged to call their coach 
“Woody.” (Can you imagine a player calling Frank 
Leahy ‘Frank”’?) If a boy has something bothering 
him, Woody wants him to feel free to come in and tell 
him about it. They are far more likely to come and 
say: “T’d like to talk to you about something, Woody,” 
he feels, than, “I’d like to talk to you about something, 
Sire 

And they do come in to tell Woody their troubles. In 
his time, he has heard about their financial difficulties, 
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their girl troubles, their classroom problems. One boy 
confided that he was playing poorly because he’d found 
out that his father was stepping out on his mother. The 
doors to the coaches’ offices are, literally, always open; 
Woody believes that when a boy comes in with a prob- 
lem, he wants to talk about it right now. 

The relationship between a player and his coaches 
is as close as the player desires it to be. Each coach 
is assigned a number of players (usually the players 
he coaches on the field); he has a couple of personal 
conferences with them during the week, keeps them 
hustling on their classwork and supplies a willing ear 
for their problems. The program—if it can be called 
that—is set up to squash small problems before they 
become big ones. 

There is a pertinent footnote to be slipped in here. 
You may be asking querulously, “Sure, is it any won- 
der that a boy’s marks will fall off when he has to 
spend so much time on the football field?” The only 
answer that can be given is that it isn’t true. Football 
players’ grades are always highest during the season, 
not only at Ohio State, but at most colleges—or, for 
that matter, high schools. The reason, once you stop 
to think about it, is obvious. During the season, a 
player has to organize his time, hour by hour, And 
when his schedule calls for a study period between 
7 and 10 p.m., he will sit himself down and study. 
Later in the year, when he has nothing but time on 
his hands, there is more of a temptation to put it off 
until he feels like it. 

By the time an Ohio State football player graduates, 
the coaches know him almost as well as his parents do. 
(If he’s married—and a very large number of Ohio 
State players seem to be married—they know his wife.) 
Woody Hayes tries to keep in contact with as many of 
his old players as possible, and when they come back 
to visit, they never seem to feel—as homecomers gen- 
erally do—like outsiders. After Vic Janowicz’s pro 
football career ended in that automobile accident, Vic 
was carried back to Chicago. When the Buckeyes were 
in Chicago last year to play Northwestern, Woody 
insisted that Vie attend the Friday night banquet for 
the team, then had him sit on the bench with him 
Saturday. He also arranged to have Vic fly back to 
Columbus so that he could be examined by the uni- 
versity doctors, and, finally, he got him a job so that 
he would have something to keep him busy. 

W. (for Wayne) Woodrow Hayes played his football 
as a tackle at little Denison University. He began his 
coaching career as an assistant coach at Mingo Junction 
High School, an institution which barely had enough 
boys to field a team. If there is any other important 
college football coach who started at such an absolute 
zero and rose to the top, his name does not come readily 
to’ mind. 

Woody came to Ohio State from Miami of Ohio in 
the face of a tremendous movement for the recall of 
Paul Brown. (There was even a well-organized sticker 
campaign, built around the slogan B. B. B.—Bring Back 
Brown.) Brown himself was most anxious to return, 
and his many close friends in Columbus had worked 
hard for him. Initially, then, Woody Hayes was re- 
sented on many grounds. To make matters worse, he 
inherited a team he had not made and—to put it 
bluntly—could not handle. Two of (——> To PaGE 93) 
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THERE’S GOING TO BE 
A BEANBALL MURDER YET! 


By DICK YOUNG 





The Pitcher Shall not— 
atter’s head, 


hata b 


A blind disregard of the rules by weak, buck-passing officials and umpires 


has given pitchers—especially in the National League—a license to maim! 


balmy August day in Manhattan, the toy that the 

game of baseball is played with became an instru- 
ment of death. Ray Chapman, the brilliant Cleveland 
shortstop, died from a pitched ball which struck him 
on the temple. 

It can happen again. It will happen again unless 
forceful steps are taken immediately to reduce the 
beanball revival which swept the major and minor 
leagues alike this past hectic season. 

“T wish,” Brooklyn vice-president Buzzy Bavasi said 
recently, “every pitcher who ever threw at a batter 
could have been with me last summer the day I went 
to the hospital in Jacksonville. I guarantee you, if 
they saw what I saw, they’d never throw at another 
man as long as they lived.” 

What the Dodger veep saw that day was a ball- 
player, propped up in a hospital cot, making pitiable, 
animalistic sounds as he tried to speak. No words 
came out; at least, nothing Bavasi could understand. 
Just sounds—babbling, incoherent sounds. The man 
was Rudy Rufer, player-manager of the Dodger farm 
club at Thomasville, Ga. He had been skulled. He 
had been near death. An operation had been per- 
formed to relieve the pressure on his brain. And now, 
as Bavasi sat alongside the hospital bed, visiting with 
Rufer, it was apparent that the young man would live. 
But would he ever talk again? 

“His speech nerve was damaged,” Bavasi explained. 
When I sat there, trying to cheer him up by talking 
about the team, and different prospects, his mouth 
would open, and he’d try hard to talk, and nothing 
would come out, nothing but a grunt. I almost cried 
right there in front of him.” 

Bavasi shook his head. “He’s over it now, thank 
God,” Buzzy said. “He’s not entirely cured. There’s 
still a slight impediment in his speech. But they say 
he’ll get over it eventually.” 

He’ll get over it. Bavasi laughed a small, hollow 
laugh as he said it. “But what about the next guy? 
He may not get over it. What are we waiting for, to 
kill somebody?” 

What is baseball waiting for? What can be done 
about the beanball menace? 


i) es THAT again, instead of yet. In 1920, on a 
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Before anything can be done, it must be recognized 
that there exists a genuine need for action. Astound- 
ingly, even this stage hasn’t been reached yet—at 
least not in the National League, where the “knock- 
down pitch,” “duster,” or “brushback,’ or whatever 
euphemism you eare to employ for the beanball, has 
become standard equipment for the majority of 
pitchers. 

When asked about the knockdown danger, National 
League president Warren Giles dismisses the matter 
by saying: “I think the whole thing is greatly exag- 
gerated.”’ 

It is apparent that if such is the sentiment of the 
top man, then the NL umpires will reflect it. They will 
avoid the role of policemen, and ignore the enforce- 
ment of the law that is at their disposal. 

What is the alternative? The players take the law 
into their own hands—and you have the brawls that 
became so much a part of big-league baseball last 
season. There was the Milwaukee-Dodger dilly featur- 
ing Don Drysdale and Johnny Logan; the Dodger- 
Cincinnati slugfest which began with Junior Gilliam 
attacking Raul Sanchez and wound up with Charlie 
Neal decking Don Hoak; the White Sox-Yankee clash, 
in which Larry Doby belted Art Ditmar. 

The batters, feeling they are sitting ducks, and 
realizing that the umpires will do little or nothing to 
protect them against beanballs, have decided to fight 
back. They have been dragging bunts down the line 
to draw pitchers into the range of their spikes and 
fists. This device, long known to the batters through- 
out baseball, has become so effective that managers 
are cajoling their players to use it as a reprisal weapon. 

One NL pilot, infuriated by the sight of his players 
being thrown at, actually offered a bounty to be meas- 
ured in blood. One of his better hitters had just been 
beaned. The pilot stalked angrily in front of his 
bench, looked at the tense faces, and said challeng- 
ingly: “Okay, I want a pinch-hitter. I want somebody 
to lay it down and get that . And remember 
this, the deeper the cut, the more [ll pay!” 

“You’ve got yourself a boy,” said one of the scrubs, 
like some fired-up Kamikaze pilot. With murder in 
his eye, the volunteer grabbed a (——}> TO PAGE 82) 
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THE POCKET ROCKET 


Henri Richard doesn’t have to live off his famous brother’s name. 


His size fools you only until you see him on the ice with his flashing speed 


and the way he handles himself against his bigger-bodied opponents 


By FRANK GRAHAM, JR. 


old center of the Montreal Canadiens and one of the 

most skillful young players to come into the Nation- 
al Hockey League in many years. And, as the name 
Richard is to hockey what the names Ruth and DiMag- 
gio are to baseball, it is also about the Richard family, 
including Henri’s 36-year-old brother, Maurice, the fa- 
mous “Rocket.” The story has a peculiar twist, too. It 
might be expected that Henri, being a younger brother 
of the greatest hockey player of our time, would owe 
his success to the guidance of Maurice. The twist is 
that Little Henri, “The Pocket Rocket,” has not only 
prolonged his big brother’s stay in the league but, in 
the opinion of some hockey men, has made Maurice a 
better all-around player than he ever was before. 

At first glance this twist appears far-fetched. Maurice 
is the man who stands out; he dominates the play when 
he is on the ice, and anyone meeting him off the ice is 
impressed—more than that, is almost transfixed—by 
the burning dark-eyes which so startlingly reflect the 
fiery spirit within him. He has three inches in height 
and 25 pounds in weight on his five-foot, seven-inch, 
155-pound brother, and he is 15 years his senior. 

It is only when you get close to Henri or, better yet, 
watch him play, that you realize he is not overwhelmed 
by the explosive personality or the physical stature of 
his brother. He is unobtrusively confident of his own 
strength and ability. In contrast to the dark-haired 


| ace story is mostly about Henri Richard, a 21-year- 


Maurice, the younger Richard has wavy brown hair 
and his eyes are neither as dark nor as glowing. He is 
built like a middleweight fighter, with broad shoulders 
and a thick neck, and his face bears the scars of count- 
less brushes with opposing players who wanted to 
know if he could live up to his famous name. 

Like his illustrious brother, Henri is uncommunica- 
tive and, being less imposing, his skill on the ice is even 
more important to any final impression of him. He 
shares The Rocket’s complete dedication to his profes- 
sion, yet the styles of the two brothers differ consider- 
ably. Maurice is an opportunist, while each of Henri’s 
moves is based on an intelligent and reasonable antici- 
pation of how the play will develop. In this, Henri’s 
style is closer to that of another famous teammate, Jean 
Beliveau, than it is to the instinctive play of his broth- 
er. It was natural that Henri should be called “The 
Pocket Rocket” in Montreal, but there is nothing 
pocket-sized about his ability. He is a highly polished 
professional hockey player. 

Frank Selke, the managing director of the Canadiens, 
was talking about him not long ago, and what he had 
to say echoes the words of an ever-increasing number 
of hockey people who are astonished by Henri’s all- 
around skill. ““He’s unusually young to be a first-rate 
player,” Selke said, ‘but what impresses me most about 
him is that he can do so many things so well. I really 
don’t think there’s a player in the league who has as 
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many different skills. The only thing that’s keeping him 
from greatness right now is his size—and who knows? 
In time he may even overcome that.” 

Henri is the fastest skater on the Montreal team and 
one of the fastest in the league. “Lots of fellows will 
win skating races, though,” Selke points out, “but what 
makes this boy different-is that he carries the puck with 
him and still leaves everybody behind.” 

It is that skill with a hockey stick that makes Henri 
so conspicuous on the ice; you come away from a Mon- 
treal game with the impression that the puck was on 
the end of his stick 90 per cent of the time. ‘“‘He’s puck 
lucky,” some of the players will tell you. “The puck’s 
either on his stick or between his legs every time you 
look up.” 

Toe Blake, the Canadiens’ coach, doesn’t like to hear 
Henri described as “puck lucky.” “He’s not puck 
lucky,” Blake will tell you. “He’s smart enough to be 
where the puck is all the time. He’s almost uncanny 
that way. He sizes up how a play is going to go and 
then he gets there, and the first thing you know he’s got 
the puck. And sometimes when he doesn’t have things 
figured out in advance, he’s so fast that he gets there 
first anyway.” 

His intelligent approach to the game makes Henri a 
perfect center; he controls the puck and he can set up 
his teammates for the shot they want. As Selke puts it, 
The Pocket Rocket has “brilliant (——> TO PAGE 85) 
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Rechichar Beats You Two Ways 





Bert loves the rough body contact, 
whether it’s making a tackle or run- 
ning with an intercepted pass, below. 





When he’s not booting spectacular field goals, 


this hard-nosed defensive ace of. the Colts is 


making life miserable for enemy ball-carriers 


By Walter Taylor 


lar irritation to the pleasant-na- 

tured Lou Groza that of the trea- 
sury of field-goal and extra-point 
records his talented right toe has set 
down in the records of the National 
Football League, there is one that 
is conspicuously absent. The missing 
statistic—representing perhaps the 
most coveted of all kicking records 
—is for the longest field goal ever 
booted. The record was set on Sep- 
tember 27, 1953, when a rock-jawed, 
beetle-browed Baltimore Colt de- 
fensive halfback named Bert Rech- 
ichar raced in from the sidelines in 
Baltimore’s Memorial Stadium and 
boomed a 56-yard field goal that 
helped beat the Chicago Bears, 13-9. 

Rechichar’s record-shattering boot 


|: REMAINS a source of particu- 


was not an affront to Groza since it 
was Glenn Presnell of Detroit who 
held the previous mark of 54 yards 
with a field goal that beat Green 
Bay back in 1934. Lou actually 
kicked one from 57 yards out in the 
old All-America Conference, only 
to have the ball hit the cross-bar 
and bounce back on the field. His 
best kick in the disbanded league 
was 53 yards, one more than his 
best NFL effort, and in both in- 
stances he had to share the glory. 

The most surprising thing about 
Rechichar’s record field goal was 
that it was his first in pro football. 
Bert had been a great all-around 
college back when he played for 
Tennessee. During his first two sea- 
sons there, coach Bob Neyland used 


him to kick extra points and field 
goals. He proved to be fairly adept 
at it, clicking on 42 of 57 extra-point 
attempts and on two out of two 
field-goal tries, But after the Cleve- 
land Browns chose him as their No. 
1 draft pick in 1952, Paul Brown 
handed him a red shirt and told him 
he was henceforth a defensive back. 

Since he was traded to Baltimore 
in 1953, of course, Bert has been the 
Colts’ valuable kicking leg. But as 
much as Rechichar’s kicking has 
meant to the Colts, he has given 
them even more of a lift as one of 
the NFL’s outstanding deep defen- 
sive halfbacks. Bert plays with an 
almost insatiable thirst for body 
contact, so much so, in fact, that he 
is just as mean in intra-squad scrim- 
mages as he is in an actual game— 
a direct contradiction, however, of 
his off-the-field personality. 

Rechichar, who looks like Ernie 
Kovacs without a mustache, puts up 
a devil-may-care front and has an 
attitude of almost complete reck- 
lessness on the gridiron. Standing 
six feet, two inches tall and weigh- 
ing 210 pounds, he has the perfect 
build for a football player. 

As a key member of Baltimore’s 
defensive secondary, Rechichar has 
plenty of room to roam and ample 
opportunity for body contact. He 
often goes out of his way to belt an 
opponent but seldom is penalized for 
it. “He’s one of our real pros,” says 
Weeb Ewbank, head coach of the 
Colts. “He’s a hard-nose who likes 
to play, loves contact and never has 
to be driven. On pass defense, when 
the ball is in the air, he can cover 
as much ground as any back in the 
league.” 

Rechichar has twice connected 
for 52-yard field goals and boasts 
five three-pointers of more than 50 
yards in length as he plays his fifth 
year in Baltimore. His second great- 
est feat was booting four field goals 
in last January’s Pro Bowl game in 
Los Angeles as the Western Con- 
ference All-Stars beat their Eastern 
brethren, 19-10. Bert propelled the 
ball 41, 44, 44 and 52 yards for all 
of the West’s points except for a 
quarterback sneak by Ed Brown of 
the Bears. He was voted the most 
valuable player in the game, pretty 
fair tribute for a fellow who was 
the last man to be chosen to play. 

Rechichar, who played with the 
College All-Stars in 1952 and in the 
755 Pro Bowl fray, had a bad field- 
goal year last fall. He was picked 
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only because Jim Lee Howell, coach 
of the East squad, insisted on add- 
ing a place-kicker and chose Sam 
Baker of Washington. Paddy Dris- 
coll, who was coaching the West, 
then picked Rechichar to match 
Baker, 

A 27-year-old Slovak who is one 
of ten children and who hails origi- 
nally from Belle Vernon, Pa., Rechi- 
char has had a number of big mo- 
ments in an athletic career that has 
embraced not only football but 
baseball as well. But he unhesitat- 
ingly says his two great kicking 
feats stand out foremost in his 
memory. “I didn’t know how far it 
was,” he said after the record- 
breaker against the Bears. “If I had, 
I would have missed it. It was one 
of those things where fate was with 
me. I didn’t know it was a record 
until Commissioner Bert Bell made 
an official announcement later.” 

Rechichar has been a two-way 
terror ever since the Colts got him 
in a 15-man deal with Cleveland in 
1953. The transaction would have 
fallen through had not Paul Brown 
finally yielded to Baltimore’s in- 
sistence that Bert be included. He 
quickly became one of the Colts’ 
most dependable—and versatile— 
performers. That first season he was 
voted the most popular Colt and the 
club’s best defensive back, even 
though another defensive halfback, 
his roommate, Tom Keane, whom 
he nosed out for the honor, won All- 
Pro laurels. In his first season with 
Baltimore, he was the team’s top 
scorer with 33 points. He raised it 
to 55 in 1955, one more than full- 
back Alan Ameche, to rank ninth in 
the league and establish a club rec- 
ord. As a result he made the all- 
league defensive team—and his first 
Pro Bowl appearance, booting a 46- 
yard field goal in a 31-30 loss to 
the East. He has ranked well up in 
the various categories of defensive 
secondary play every year. Es 

Last season, he and halfback L. 
G. (Long Gone) Dupre divided Bal- 
timore’s punting. It was Bert’s first 
season as a punter and he finished 
eleventh in the league with a 38.7 
average. When he was with the 
Browns, Horace Gillom did the 
punting, and in previous Colt cam- 
paigns George Taliaferro, Keane, 
Cotton Davidson and Monte Breth- 
auer handled the job. In his big 755 
season, Rechichar set six club rec- 
ords, and he now holds 14 Baltimore 
marks all told. But for all his tough- 


ness he would have had an even 
more enviable career if he had not 
been hurt so much. 

At the tail end of 1953 he suffered 
a back dislocation that cost him a 
Pro Bow] bid. Just before report- 
ing for the ’54 season he had his 
tonsils removed. In August he broke 
his thumb in an exhibition game 
against Pittsburgh in Tulsa. He had 
to wear a brace and was restricted 
for several games to kicking only. 

In ’55 Rechichar suffered a mi- 
nute fracture of his ring finger by 
snagging Buddy Young’s jersey, and 
he had to play for a while with a 
splint. Last summer, when the Colts 
staged their annual Family Day for 
fans at their Westminster (Md.) 
training camp, Bert and quarterback 
George Shaw were stricken on the 
field, Rechichar with appendicitis 
and Shaw with virus pneumonia. 
Then, in the first Green Bay game 
in Milwaukee, he hurt his left leg. 
The injury slowed him down for 
most of the season. Still, in five full 
seasons Bert has seen action in 57 
out of a possible 60 league games. 
He missed one in 53, two in ’56. 

Rechichar’s football talents would 
have been bypassed if he had suc- 
ceeded at another love, baseball. 
He was a centerfielder and a .319 
hitter on Tennessee’s 1951 South- 
eastern Conference champions which 
won 16 and lost one. 

Blessed with a fine throwing arm, 
he hit .347 as a senior and aroused 
the interest of the Cleveland Indi- 
ans. The Tribe sent a man to scout 
catcher Haywood Sullivan of the 
University of Florida, who later 
signed with the Boston Red Sox, 
and came away with Rechichar. He 
got a bonus to sign and was prom- 
ised more if he made the big 
leagues. But Bert has had a bad eye 
from birth; to his left eye, every- 
thing appears blurred and white. It 
hasn’t interfered with his football 
play but it did affect his hitting. He 
never got above class A, with Read- 
ing in the Eastern League, and in 
the end he decided his sports future 
was in professional football. 

“T would lke to have given more 
time to baseball,” Bert says, “but 
the two seasons overlapped, and I 
had to make a choice. I wasn’t a good 
hitter and I was in the major league 
in football and only in the minors 
in baseball, so I did the obvious 
thing.” 

Baltimore football fans are glad 
Old 44 made the choice that he did. 
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court backstage of a Buffalo, 

N. Y. theater. His rather ludi- 
crous garb—a multi-colored ban- 
dana, blue polka-dot robe, white 
silk socks, open-toed tan sandals— 
detracted only slightly from his 
serious mien. 

This was April 4, 1953—just 15 
days short of four months from the 
day Robinson announced his “per- 
manent” retirement from boxing. 
Robinson, relaxing cross-legged on 
a low cot, parried questions about 
upcoming fights and who were the 
most likely to succeed him as mid- 
dleweight champ. 

Turning to a black-haired, som- 
ber-looking, neat young man stand- 
ing off to one side, Robinson beck- 
oned him to a chair near him. 
“Here’s a fella who can be the 
champ soon if he continues to im- 
prove .. . Joey Giambra,” he said. 
“He’s got the equipment. Good re- 
flexes, fast hands, can box and 
hit some. All he needs is more ex- 
perience ... and to take care of 
himself outside the ring.” 

Giambra nodded appreciation. 
But he said little during the visit, 
other than to wish Robinson well 
as an entertainer. Outside the the- 
ater, though, the words spilled out 
without prompting. “Maybe, Rob- 
inson meant what he said about me. 
I don’t even know if he’s ever seen 
me fight. He could have on tele- 
vision. Or he might just have been 
saying nice things because he was 
in my home town.” 

Giambra looked troubled. But 
only momentarily. “Anyways, I’m 
going to make a good prophet out 


N cous Ray Robinson was holding 
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GIAMBRA IS OVERDUE 


There’s nothing wrong with Joey’s work in the 


ring. He just doesn’t fight often enough to 


make a real rush at the middleweight title 


By JACK HORRIGAN . 


of Mister Robinson. You’ll see!” His 
husky voice was now ringing with 
self-assurance. 

Robinson, whether leveling or 
giving lip service, had sufficient 
reason to tab young Giambra as he 
did. He Kad caught the fancy of 


others, too, in compiling a record’ 


of 30 wins—including 19 knock- 
outs—and a draw in 33 fights. He 
bowed to wily Johnny Cesario’s 
superior cunning in his first main 
event in 1951. Seventeen months 
later, Joey Giardello beat him in 
a decision, a score he evened in a 
bruising return bout 28 days later. 

Besides Giardello, Giambra’s most 
notable wins of the moment were 
over Bernie Docusen, Otis Graham, 
and Danny (Bang Bang) Womber 
(who upset welterweight cham- 
pion Kid Gavilan a month later). 

It’s no secret, though, that in the 
four years since that announcement, 
Robinson, himself, and to a lesser 
degree, Olson and Gene Fullmer— 
not Giambra—have provided the 
chief excitement in the 160-pound 
class. 

Long forgotten was Robinson’s 
“permanent” retirement as he re- 
won the title (from Olson), lost it 
(to Fullmer), and again re-won it 
(from Fullmer). 

Giambra’s failure to make ‘fa good 
prophet” of Robinson in this not 
inconsiderable period of time might 
suggest that it will never happen. 
But that isn’t quite the case. Giam- 
bra’s record since the Robinson 
manifesto defies such a conclusion. 
Only two additional defeats—one a 
non-title, split-decision loss to Ol- 
son—mars Giambra’s record since 


then. But, then, he hasn’t been 
fighting very often either. A two 
year Army stint and a broken left 
hand, suffered while beating Tuzo 
Portuguez, explain most of Giam- 
bra’s relative inactivity. 

But more accurately, it is these 
two facts, plus the unwavering 
reluctance of Giambra’s manager, 
Mike Scanlan, to “take a fight just 
because it’s offered,” that has kept 
Joey away from a title scrap. 

“T fight only when I’m ready,” 
Scanlan, a lean, neat looking wily 
and wary man, says in accepted 
managerial vernacular. “I pick my 
shots. When I retire Joey, he isn’t 
going to be all chopped up from be- 
ing. in unnecessary wars. Sure, I 
pass up paydays when I don’t like 
the opponent offered. I’m not afraid 
that Joey cah’t handle himself, I 
just don’t want him fightin’ too often 
or against guys who can hurt you 
but don’t do you any good even 
when you win. 

“T don’t fight Joey as often as most 
managers would because I want him 
to have that reserve to call on in an 
emergency. A fighter who is always 
fightin’ wars is soon punched out. 
Once in a while, you have to take 
a long-shot gamble. I did when I 
fought Olson in Frisco in ’55. Joey 
was in the Army and had only ten 
days to get ready. But he made a 
great fight. I had a title bout all 
signed when Robinson ruined every- 
thing by knocking out Bobo twice 
in a row.” 

Giambra earned his widest ac- 
claim from the Olson scrap. The 
spark of desire—which was absent 
in his last two pre-Army fights 
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against Bobby Dykes and Italo Scor- 
tichini—flared into full flame. He 
had Olson in trouble in the second 
and sixth rounds, finding him with 
good left hooks. Generally a slow 
starter who likes to fence at long 
range from a classic standup stance, 
Joey carried the attack right to the 
champ. In the final analysis, only 
superior conditioning saved the 
night for Olson. 

If Giambra can fight that well in 
fair condition, what will he be like 
when he’s in tip-top shape? Only 
time—and a string of formidable 
new opponents—will tell. Up to 
now, Joey has had to content himself 
with following manager Scanlan’s 
formula of fight and seek. It hasn’t 
helped to skyrocket him to the top 
contending position, but it hasn’t 
hurt either. 

He presently boasts a ten-fight 
win streak (marred only by a 
draw), with ex-challenger Rocky 
Castellani (twice), Al Andrews 
(twice), John L. Sullivan (twice), 
and Sammy Walker, Gil Turner, and 
Chico Vejar (once each) his victims. 
But even in victory, Giambra is 
accused of lacking “killer instinct” 
—a strong indictment against any- 
one in the boxing business. 

“How often do good fighters get 
knocked out by anybody?” Scanlan 
asks when pressed for an explana- 
tion of Giambra’s failure to starch 
opponents with the regularity he had 
as a prelim boy. Of his post-Army 
conquests, only Andrews (the sec- 
ond time) and Vejar were stopped. 

“Tt has nothing to do with lacking 
a killer’s instinct,” Scanlan says. 
“Against better opponents, you just 
have less knockouts.” 

Giambra views the percentage 
drop as the difference between 
“being a kid pitcher who thinks he 
has to strike out everybody and the 
veteran who knows that winning, 
not the strike out, is the important 
thing.” 

That the conclusions of the two 
on this, or any other question, run 
in parallel channels isn’t surprising. 
They haven’t been separated from 
one another for any appreciable 
time since Joey moved into the 
Scanlan household when he was 15 
years old> Even the Army didn’t 
keep them apart. While Joey was 
soldiering, Mike lived near his camp. 


Gil Turner, left, is one of the big names 
Joey’s beaten in his current win streak. 
But he has only about six fights a year, 
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-three more years .. 


Being a professional boxer never 
entered William Joseph Giambra’s 
young mind before he met Scanlan 
in a Buffalo gym. ‘All I wanted to 
do was learn to defend myself so I 
could stop neighborhood toughs 
from taking my shoeshine money,” 
Giambra explains. 

Nor was Scanlan impressed by 
what he saw at their introduction, 
made by a friend of Joey’s who 
boxed amateur under Mike’s guid- 
ance. “He looked like a girl with 
a lot of curly black hair and long 
eyelashes,” Scanlan says with a 
smile. “I told him to go home, grow 
up and come and see me in a couple 
of years. But he stayed on. Before 
I knew it, he had moved in with my 
wife Mary and I.” The 13th child 
in a family of 14 that knew little 
other than welfare support, Joey 
calls it “my first real home.” 

Now 26 years old and with eight 
years in the business, Giambra fig- 
ures he’ll campaign “only two or 
. depending on 
when a title shot comes along.” 

Then, he and Scanlan plan to con- 
tinue their partnership “in some 
kind of business, with Mike taking 
the punches and me doing the man- 
aging.” 

Before that first defeat to Cesario 
in May 1951, Joey had gone through 
his first 17 fights as a professional 
without losing (his second bout 
ended in a draw). The reverse of 
Scanlan’s viewpoint that you score 
fewer knockouts over better fighters 
seems borne out by the fact that 
Joey made 14 of these first 17 oppo- 


nents, most of them ham-and- 
eggers, KO victims. 

Scanlan quickly fingers the fight 
in which Giambra “showed me I had 
a future champion. It was in the 
fourth round of the first Giardello 
fight. The other guy lets go with 
that sneak right hand of his. It 
really catches Joey flush. I drop my 
head, expecting to hear a thud on 
the canvas. When I look up, there’s 
Joey gunning away with both hands. 
I knew right then that I had a good 
fighter, a guy who wouldn’t fold 
under pressure.” 

Only twice has Giambra been 
knocked off his feet. Tuzo Portuguez 
bounced him to the floor with a 
vicious left hook that landed on the 
right eye in the eighth round of 
their first fight. By the time the 
mandatory eight count was tolled, 
the eye was closed tight. Rory Cal- 
houn also decked him in their fight 
last summer, in which they fought 
to a draw. 

Another time, November 27 of 
last year, to be exact, he nearly fell 
victim of the sledge power of Walk- 
er’s right in the final round. He was 
in obvious trouble when the bell 
rang. Asked why he didn’t concen- 
trate on Walker’s badly lacerated 
eye from the sixth round on, Joey 


shook his head. “Everytime we got 


in close, he’d say ‘Joey, the eye. . 
easy, easy.’ I figured I got the guy 
licked, and punched to the body.” 
A sporting gesture, to be sure. 
But was it the reaction of a fellow 
scheduled to be a champ? Maybe 
this, too, is why Giambra is overdue. 
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BASKETBALL’S TOP SCHOOLBOY 


Jerry Lucas of Middletown, Ohio, is the most sought after high school 


basketball player since Wilt Chamberlain. More than 75 colleges want him 


the college prospectors swarmed 

into Philadelphia to woo Wilt 
Chamberlain will take place next 
March when Jerry Lucas completes 
his astoundingly successful basket- 
ball career at Middletown (Ohio) 
High School. But until then the men 
who beat the bushes for talent are 
being told to “keep away from 
Jerry,” the youth most experts rate 
the outstanding college prospect in 
the nation. Jerry’s father, Mark 
Lucas, and his coach, Paul Walker, 
have thrown up an “iron curtain” 
around the sensational six-foot, ten- 
inch star, whose feats have drawn 
“feelers” from more than 75 schools. 

Lucas, selected on two All-Amer- 
ica schoolboy teams last season while 
only a junior, is no “freak”. He is 
a superbly coordinated 17-year-old 
athlete with all the tools of a pol- 
ished college player, plus a relaxed 
temperament seldom found in so 
young a competitor. He has one more 
year of high school eligibility left 
to him and Ohio basketball fans 
don’t know what to expect this sea- 
son from the mild-mannered young- 
ster who has just about every shot 
in the book to go along with his 
height. In his first two seasons in 
high school, Jerry scored 1,647 
points against the roughest compe- 
tition in the state and led Middle- 
town to a 52-game unbeaten streak 
and two Ohio Class AA champion- 
ships. 

Jerry averaged 31.6 points a game 
for his first 52 high school games, 
in which he played an average of 
26 minutes per game. High school 
games normally are 32 minutes long. 
(If you’re wondering how this 
compares with Chamberlain’s high 
school figures, The Stilt, now play- 
ing at Kansas, had 1,406 points in his 


«= greatest talent gold rush since 


By BILL LEVY 





Jerry, now 17 and 6-10, hasn’t played 


on a losing team since the fifth grade. 
That’s his coach, Paul Walker, with him. 


first two years and wound up with 
2,252 for his high school career.) 

As a 15-year-old sophomore, Jer- 
ry, then 6-7, was selected by the 
three press services as the state’s 
best high school player, and the 
colleges began contacting him im- 
mediately. In his first season, he 
scored 97 points in two state final 
games at the Cleveland Arena to 
shatter all records. Last year, he 
easily repeated as Ohio’s No. 1 
player and almost single-handedly 
won Middletown its second straight 
crown and fifth since 1947. Natu- 
rally, the colleges stepped up the 
recruiting tempo. “I get an average 
of one or two letters a day from 
colleges wanting to tell me about 
their facilities,’ Jerry says. 

But, with the exception of a few 
visits to Ohio State University and 
a trip to Cornell, Jerry has remained 
aloof from the college recruiters. 
Jerry, his father and Walker feel 
there will be plenty of time to make 
a college decision when the 1957-58 


season is over. “I’d like to see him 
stay close to home so that we can 
see him play often,” his father said. 
Jerry is inclined to feel the same 
way. “I haven’t made up my mind 
yet,” he says. He has collected all 
A’s and B in his classroom work 
so far in high school, and is leaning 
toward a college degree in either 
engineering or business. “I don’t 
feel that I want to go too far from 
Middletown—perhaps somewhere in 
Ohio, Indiana or Kentucky,” he 
drawled. Within easy driving dis- 
tance of Middletown are such bas- 
ketball powers as Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio State, Miami, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Western Kentucky. 
Any one of them would love to have 
Jerry’s services for the next four 
years. 

Jerry’s coach, Walker, is a grad- 
uate of Western Kentucky, and 
there have been rumors—all uncon- 
firmed—that the two, Lucas and 
Walker, might go to the Hilltoppers 
in a “package deal,” with Walker 
stepping into the head coaching job. 
Another piece of speculation is that 
the talented Middletown pair is 
headed for Ohio State, with Walker 
due to replace Floyd Stahl. Jerry 
admits he’d “like to have Walker” as 
his college coach. ‘“He’s a tremen- 
dous coach,” the boy says fondly. 
And Walker joins in the mutual 
admiration society by calling Jerry 
“a once-in-a-lifetime” player. 

Walker, himself, has some fine 
credentials and it appears only a 
matter of time until he pulls out of 
Middletown and lands a college job 
—with or without Jerry. In 11 years 
there, Walker’s teams have won 224 
games and lost only 38. His clubs 
have bagged five state champion- 
ships. Middletown currently has a 
string of two straight undefeated 
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seasons—unprecedented in Ohio high 
school history. The Middies’ last 
loss was to Cincinnati Hughes in 
the 1955 regional tournament. 

Jerry’s development into a top- 
flight schoolboy star was no accident. 
Nothing about basketball is an acci- 
dent in Middletown, which is nestled 
between Dayton and Cincinnati in 
the basketball-rich Miami Valley. 
Its fine basketball system, which was 
well-oiled even before Walker ar- 
rived, has produced seven state 
champions and one state finalist 
since 1944. The set-up includes a 
“feeder” system which begins in 
grade school and continues through 
the junior high schools. “I began 
playing basketball in the second and 
third grade,” Jerry says. “For the 
first two years, I never played in 
games. I just practiced shooting. 
I started playing for a grade school 
team in the fourth grade.” 

Jerry was a “big boy” throughout 
his early school years and his height 
paid off for the teams on which he 
played. The last time a team he 
played for lost a game was when he 
was in the fifth grade. That means 
his teams in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth and 11th grades 
went without defeat, and there’s a 
good chance that Middletown can 
make it three seasons in a row 
without a loss this year, giving Jerry 
a perfect high school record. 

Basketball is an integral part of 
community life in Middletown. In 
addition to the public school and 
YMCA gymnasium, there are hun- 
dreds of home backyard courts and 
the city has provided a half dozen 
lighted courts. Walker says that 
sometimes the outdoor courts are 
plowed before some of the streets 
in the winter. 

Needless to say, Jerry has been 
a tremendous inspiration to the 
youngsters of Middletown who are 
just getting started on the basket- 
ball road. He is an excellent student 
and a polite, mild-mannered youth 
who was president of Middletown’s 
junior class last year. A true athlete, 
he took third in the state discus 
competition in the spring. “I’d like 
to continue with track in college if 
I can,” he has said. 

This, well-built athlete, who packs 
220 pounds on his towering frame, 
took up golf during the past summer 


Lucas has averaged 31.6 points in high 
school, sparking Middletown to 52 wins 
in a row and two state championships. 
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and the first time out shot a highly 
respectable 96. His major problem 
seemed to be finding golf clubs and 
golf shoes long enough for him. “I 
have to have all of my clothes and 
shoes made specially,” he explained. 
He sleeps in a seven-foot bed. 

About the only good news for rival 
teams is the fact that Jerry appar- 
ently has stopped growing at six- 
nine-and-a-half. It had been re- 
ported last season that the doctors 
expected him to reach the seven- 
foot mark by the time he was a 
freshman in college. On the debit 
side for opposing colleges is that, 
though Jerry spent the past summer 
working for an aircraft firm, he 
played lots of basketball on the 
side. “I feel I’ve improved over the 
summer on certain things, especially 
my outside shooting,” he said. 

This will be hard for some folks 
to believe, especially those who saw 
him in action last season when he 
scored on about 70 percent of his 
shots. It’s hard to imagine Lucas 


any better. He can hook, shoot from 
the inside and outside, and has a 
deadly jump shot. 


In addition to 


his exceptional shooting prowess— 
in one game last season he hit on 
15 of 17 shots—and size, Lucas has 
good speed and he often grabs a 
defensive rebound and dribbles the 
length of the floor for a lay-up. He 
is the key to Middletown’s devastat- 
ing fast-break. He picks the ball off 
the boards and fires it to one of the 
guards racing down the court. 

Most of the time, Jerry operates 
with two or three men guarding 
him, but he says, “I don’t mind them 
putting all their guys on me. It gets 
a little rough under there, but that’s 
all right with me.” 

He has worked hard on defense 
and has ‘developed remarkable tim- 
ing in going up with other players 
under the baskets and in blocking 
shots. So smooth is his timing that 
he has never fouled out of a game. 

Cool and unfiustered under fire, 
Jerry scored 46 and 28 points re- 
spectively, in Middletown’s semi- 
final and final-round games in the 
state championship last March. No 
wonder the college scouts drool 
whenever they think of him. 

—— 
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THE PHILS’ 
NEWEST MEALTICKET 


Jack Sanford waited nine years to crash the 
majors, and now that he has, he’s making a lot 
of people ask why he was kept down so long 


By HUGH BROWN 





Sanford lets loose in his fast ball 

from the first inning to the last, the 
most compelling qualities of the Phillies’ 
28-year-old pitching sensation are his 
affability and humility. 

Go back to a day in mid-August. It 
was the day after Sanford had shut out 
the Giants on four scratchy hits, and a 
small knot of people was gathered 
around the Phillies’ dugout, expounding 
broadly about the pitching phenomenon 
of the hour. The knot of people included 
the hero himself, and Johnny Wise, 
traveling secretary of the team. “Why,” 
Sanford asked Wise, “was I sent down 
to Dover after I broke in at Bradford? 
Did I have a curve? Did I have a fast 
ball?” 

Sanford was referring to the 1948 
season, when he first joined the Phillies’ 
organization as a 19-year-old sandlot- 
ter from Wellesley, Mass. Wise was then 
business manager of the class D Pony 
League club. “You had a curve, yes, and 
you had a fast ball,” Wise said. “But you 
also had no control of them, and, what’s 
worse, you had one of the reddest necks 
in baseball.” 

“So I was a red-neck,’ Sanford 
mused. ‘You know, I never looked at 
it that way at the time. But come to 
think of it, I guess I was. All I re- 
member is that I was terribly hu- 
miliated at being sent down to fill out 
a roster just to keep a team in the league. 
It wasn’t too bad at that, though. I got 
$95 a month extra for driving the bus. 
But tell me, Johnny,” he persisted, 
“did I have a good curve then?” 

“You had a good curve all right,” 
Wise said, “but it was a red-neck curve. 
If you don’t believe me, just look up 
your record: You were one and six 
with Bradford, and two and nine with 
Dover, and you had an earned-run 
average of 7.28. But if I didn’t think 
you had the makings, I wouldn’t have 
been following you through the minors 
all these years and keeping records 
like that in my head.” 

Sanford grinned and shuffled off to 
shag flies. 

“One of the nicest boys in baseball,” 
a Philadelphia writer observed. “But I 
guess we can’t call him a boy anymore. 
He’s pretty old for a rookie, and he cer- 
tainly is no boy in his actions. He’s 
deadly serious about what’s left of his 
career.” 

Deadly serious is almost an under- 
statement. This correspondent spent 


es from the lightning that Jack 


A hard thrower who never lets up from start 
to finish, Sanford learned to control “the fast- 
est hummer in the NL, maybe both leagues.” 
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four weary weeks this summer with 
the Phillies while they were sliding 
from the crest of their early-season 
pennant ambitions, and only San- 
ford was winning with any con- 
sistency. While others were finding 
solace for their failings in cards and 
wassail, Sanford was strictly early- 
to-bed and grim determination. “I’m 
up here now, and I’m not going to 
blow it,” he explained. “I can’t do 
much of anything except throw a 
baseball, and I certainly don’t want 
to go back to driving a bus at my 
age.” 

The mystery of it is where San- 
ford gets what Cincinnati coach 
Jimmie Dykes ‘calls “the fastest 
hummer in the National League— 
and maybe in both leagues.” Jack 
says he’s six feet tall and weighs 
190 pounds, but shave an inch off 
the height and ten pounds off the 
weight, and the scales balance more 
accurately. 

“He’s compact,” Benny Bengough, 
the Phillie coach, explains. “He’s 
wide through the shoulders and he 
has good legs. In other words, he’s 
built the way a fast, hard-running 
halfback should be.” 

Baseball abounds in fables, but 
there is none of thinner texture than 
the one about Sanford’s nonchalance 
and poise. He was asked directly 
whether he had ever been bothered 
by butterflies. “Butterflies,” he said, 
nodding his head, ‘‘that’s all I ever 
get. Sometimes I wish they would 
go back to the old practice of the 
manager throwing a ball to the 
pitcher an hour before the game and 
telling him ‘you’re it.’ The night 
before a game I’m going to pitch, I 
hardly sleep at all. I go over the 
batters like a guy with insomnia 
counting sheep jumping over a 
fence. That Willie Mays, in particu- 
lar, has given me many a sleepless 
night. I don’t know how to get him 
out of my hair, or just plain get him 
out, for that matter.” 

And there, in those sleepless 
nights, may rest the secret of San- 
ford’s success. Not only does he 
carry his baseball briefcase home, 
but he carries it to the mound with 
him, ‘Jack never lets up,” pitching 
coach Whit Wyatt of the Phillies 
says. “He is throwing just as hard 
and just as determined in the ninth 
inning as he is in the first. His con- 
centration is tremendous.” 

Wyatt, incidentally, is credited by 
Sanford with “straightening out” 
his curve ball. By that he means 
that the placid Georgian, a former 
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Dodger pitching star, taught him 
how to throw it downward without 
getting it into the dirt, and how to 
throw it upward without losing it 
in the stands. Wyatt also gave San- 
ford some pointers in the art of 
throwing a slow and medium curve. 
What it boils down to is that San- 
ford is no longer just a “thrower” 
—although he told a New York 
Times writer that he was no more 
than that—but a crafty pitcher who 
knows what to do with his pitching 
repertoire. 

In almost all his victories, Sanford 
had to toil like a Trojan, because 
the Phillies were notorious for their 
inability to get any runs for their 
pitchers. When Jack shut out the 
Giants, 2-0, on that mid-August 
day, the two runs were unearned 
and the Phils made seven hits. 

“Those boys certainly make you 
work out there for it,” someone re- 
marked to the sweat-drenched 
pitcher later in the clubhouse. 

“T think they always do real good 
by me,” Sanford answered. “If I 
didn’t have their defense, I wouldn’t 
have won the game. And a lot of 
other games, too.” 

The Phillies’ newest mealticket 
no longer talks-about it, but in cas- 
ual conversation he drops a hint 
here and there that he never could 
understand why he was kept in the 
minors so long, why he didn’t stay 
up after he had a 16-8 record with 
class A Schenectady in 1952 and a 
14-13 season with triple-A Balti- 
more in 1953. Neither can some 
Phillies’ officials. One of the front- 
office brass, who preferred to re- 
main anonymous, says: “Jack had 
the best stuff in camp when he went 
with us to Florida three years ago, 
yet he wound up in Syracuse.” 
There is even one report (which 
Sanford refuses to discuss) that on 
one send-down, he threatened to 
punch a Phillies’ executive respon- 
sible for the demotion. 

Phils’ coach Wally Moses believes 
that Sanford’s two years in the 
Army (1955-56) did a lot for him, 
maturing him mentally and physi- 
eally. Jack, who was stationed at 
“Nike” school in Fort Bliss, Okla., 
also pitched five no-hitters as an 
Army baseball traveler, but he 
doesn’t make too much of it be- 
cause “most of the batters were just 
Army guys, or semi-pros.” 

During an early Army furlough, 
Sanford returned home to Wellesley 
and married Patricia Reynolds, his 
childhood sweetheart. The marriage, 


Jack, now 28, first had to lick rap of 
being a red-neck, “I’m up here now,” he 
says, “and I’m not going to blow it.” 


and the birth of a daughter, were 
the best things that ever happened 
to him, he says. In spring training 
last March, he reflected on their im- 
portance when he said: “This is the 
year I’ve got to stay up. I’m married 
now and I’ve got a 19-month-old 
daughter. I just have to have that 
big-league money.” 

Unlike a lot of righthanders, San- 
ford has no particular trouble with 
lefthanded sluggers. This is be- 
cause he can make his fast ball move 
equally well to the right or to the 
left. One team, however, the fast- 
ball-hitting Cincinnati Reds, gave 
him a rough time. 

When he was starting out as a 
17-year-old high school graduate, 
Sanford hoped to pitch for the 
“home town” Red Sox or Braves. 


- He tried out with the Sox at Fen- 


way Park and was turned down be- 
cause he was considered too small. 
The Braves never did show any in- 
terest in him, although today one 
of Sanford’s closest friends is, iron- 
ically, Lou Perini, Jr., son of the 
owner of the Milwaukee Braves. 

But Sanford’s trip to Fenway 
Park wasn’t fruitless. A Phillies’ 
scout named Joe LaBate was in the 
stands, and he didn’t see any harm 
in trying to sign the youngster to a 
minor-league contract. 

Jack was asked if he got a bonus 
when he signed. “Bonus, phonus,” 
he said. “Are you kidding? The man 
said, “You’ll get $125 a month. Take 
it or leave it!’ And I took it.” 
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DUCKS ON THE ROCKS 


You can sit in the wet for hours without 
firing your gun. Then suddenly the swift-flying 


broadbills swoop in and the day is saved 


By JACK DENTON SCOTT 





Decoys are set up before taking cover. 
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swirled and the early-morning sun splashed his 

white feathers pink and he screamed when he saw 
the four of us climb out of the rowboat onto the island 
of rock a scant 200 yards from him. 

“Jerks!” it sounded like. “Jerks! Jerks!’” He didn’t 
fly away but settled down cozily and watched as Joe 
Dolan cleverly stooled the broadbill duck decoys, 
bunching about 20 of them 35 yards from the island, 
then spreading 30 more out to 50 yards with three 
teasers riding a good 60 yards away. 

When he was finished, Dolan rowed back to his big 
boat, The Wild Duck, and chugged away, leaving us 
huddled on the rocks watching hopefully for ducks 
to appear in the sky over Long Island Sound. And 
maybe the sound of the gull was sensible, maybe the 
four of us, my wife Mary Lou, dedicated duck-hunter 
Gordon Carroll, and Sport’s photographer, George 
Heyer, were jerks to think that we could bag ducks 
on a day like this in a spot like this. 

Although it was late November, a summer sun was 
breaking through and the sky that suddenly cleared 
through the early morning haze was clear and blue, 
the clouds riding high, white and handsome, the air 
suddenly much too warm for the insulated rough- 
weather gear we were wearing. Hip boots were already 
beginning to make our legs warm and the down jackets 


Te fat herring gull sat on the rock as the water 





High tide forced the author and his wife to move off 
rocks and onto higher rocks on shore. Their patience 
was rewarded when a huge swarm of ducks finally 
moyed in. They both bagged the four-duck limit. 
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especially designed for ducking seemed (and felt) out 
of place. 

The small rocky outcropping we were on was part of 
a landscape peculiar to the Connecticut side of Long 
Island Sound; lips of solid rock jutted into the water. 
Quartz glistened in the morning sun from this glacial 
rock we hunched on, and far off in the middle of the 
sea of water of the Sound we saw huge flights of ducks 
beginning to move now that it was sunrise. They were 
too far away for us to hear the wind-reed whistle or 
sharp swish of their wings, a sound that can make the 
hair stand out stiff on the back of your neck as you 
stand watching a flock of a thousand broadbills spin 


through a dawn sky. Now, even seeing them at this 


distance, we could tell they were broadbills by their 
huge numbers and the way they rafted up. 

And broadbills were the ducks we were after this 
morning. Nyroca marila, the Greater Scaup, also 
known as the big bluebill, bay blackhead, troop fowl, 
winter broadbill, bay broadbill, butterball, canvasback 
bluebill. They say the name Scaup is probably derived 
from the fact that often they feed in oyster and mussel 
beds, which in parts of Europe are called “scaup” and 
in Scotland “scalp” beds. But I’ve heard them often 
as they skimmed. over the Sound and their sound as 
they fly is a crisp, clear, scawp, scaup. Winter plum- 
age is brownish black with white breast and slaty 
brown wings finely marked with white. When migrat- 
ing or moving during the day, they fly high and fast, 
but when they are on their feeding grounds they 
usually fly 40 feet above the water. When resting on 
the sea, it is easy to spot broadbill by the way they 
rise into flight. Usually they gather in an unbroken 
line, parallel to the coast, and when getting up off the 
water the first bird at one end takes wing and is fol- 
lowed in order right across the entire flock. 

They can get up a speed of 90 miles an hour and are 
one of the toughest of all ducks to kill, their feather 
construction being so dense and closely constructed. 
Once you knock one down, it is considered cricket to 
shoot it again on the water if it is still moving because 
few broadbill cripples are recovered. They’re strong 
swimmers and when hit will sometimes dive and grab 
hold of underwater plantlife and stay there. 

I like them the best of all wildfowl when shooting 
over decoys because they move in beautifully, some- 
times make two or three close heart-in-mouth swings 
before deciding that they want to come in and sit down. 
Sitting on one of the little rocky islands of the Sound 
and watching a raft of several thousand broadbills stir 
and suddenly take off into the sky is worth waiting 
for all day in the wet and cold. 

There are few places on earth where you see the 
flights of ducks that you can when the time is right 
on Long Island Sound, and there are few men on earth 
who know as much about duck shooting, the habits of 
wildfowl and this stirring sport of men, as do the 
Dolan brothers, Joe and Frank, of Guilford, Conn. 

The well-burnished bromide in the world of sport, 
that you don’t have to be crazy to (———} TO PAGE 88) 
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AT OKLAHOMA 
THERE’S ALWAYS 
A CLENDON THOMAS 


Darrell Royal 


Billy Vessels 





Tommy McDonald 


mulling recently over his own problems in recruit- 

ing top high school players, unwittingly exposed the 
true reason for the Sooners’ amazing football success. 
“There are too many boys who would rather run 
fourth-string with Oklahoma than play with someone 
else’s starters,’ the coach said. 

While it is quite true that Oklahoma has been a 
magnet for football talent for a long time, the school 
has turned out most of its distinguished powerhouses 
since the coming of Bud Wilkinson in 1947. The trade- 
mark of a Wilkinson-coached team has always been a 
pulverizing ground attack mounted behind a mobile 
forward wall, and Bud has been especially blessed at 
Oklahoma by always coming up with the vital player 
in his backfield to make the attack move swiftly along. 
Just as the romance about Notre Dame coming up year 
after year with a great quarterback has burned its way 
into the minds of football fans, so has the one about 
Oklahoma always producing an outstanding running 
back. 

This season the role is being filled by Clendon 
Thomas, a ramrod-straight senior halfback who last 
year led college football’s scorers with 18 touchdowns 
and 108 points scored. In years past, his name might 
have been Jack Mitchell, or Darrell Royal, or Leon 
Heath, or Billy Vessels, or Tommy McDonald (who 
was Thomas’ All-America running mate in 1956). 
Next year, just as surely as second down follows first 
down, it will be someone else. His identity may still be 


| COACHING rival of Oklahoma’s Bud Wilkinson, 


All-Americas have become a tradition with the 
Sooners. More than the winning habit, it’s the drive 


and appeal of Bud Wilkinson that brings them in 


By JOHN CRONLEY 


unknown to the outside world, but rest assured, some- 
one is waiting in the wings. 

The secret behind Oklahoma’s ability to deliver one 
Clendon Thomas after another is astonishingly simple; 
it can be broken down into unequal parts of legend 
and hero-worship. The legend part (by far the lesser 
of the two influences) has to do with the Sooners’ 
phenomenal success and habitual winning streaks. 
When the current season started, Oklahoma sported a 
new major-college record of 40 consecutive victories. 
The hero-worship part can be summed up by reciting 
the countless virtues (and they are as many as they 
are real) of Bud Wilkinson. It is safe to say that the 
boys who play for him come to regard Bud as second 
in the manly arts only to their fathers. “Bud is exactly 
the kind of a coach and man I want my son to play 
for,” is a favorite expression of parents. Says Clendon 
Thomas: “Any boy would be proud to play for a man 
like Bud.” 

From the day they pump up their first football, 
Oklahoma boys are weaned on the tradition of Okla- 
homa football. By the time they are gaining maturity 
on their high school teams, they have become almost 
obsessed by the thought of someday playing for Okla- 
homa—and Bud Wilkinson. In Oklahoma, at least, 
it is not naive to believe that the boys would come to 
play for Bud even if his teams didn’t win so much. If 
the day ever dawns when football coaches become 
eligible for knighthood, Bud Wilkinson’s name surely 
will be at the top of the list. (——> TO PAGE 91) 


Like most Sooner greats, Thomas is a native Oklahoman. As co-captain of the defending national champs, he’s a leading campus hero. b 
Coler by John Crane 
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PRO BASKETBALL FORECAST: 


The Celtics Look Better Than Ever 


The defending NBA title-holders should coast 
in again in °58. But there should be a pip of a dog- 
fight between the Hawks and Royals in the West 


The champion Boston Celtics will repeat by a bigger 
margin. 

The franchise shifts of Fort Wayne and Rochester to 
Detroit and Cincinnati will succeed financially. 

The individual stars will continue to be the established 
heroes with no first-magnitude rookie in sight. 

The stability and popularity of the league will continue 
to grow. 

George Mikan’s new career as a coach will get off to a 
troubled start. The Lakers have too many weaknesses. 
Another tight race is in prospect. 


Association can claim a maturity no other profes- 

sional basketball league ever attained. Seven of its 
eight franchises are now based in undisputed major- 
league cities—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Cincinnati and Detroit. The eighth, 
Syracuse, makes up for lack of size by having a rich 
tradition, a fine and large-enough arena, and a central 
location. 

Public acceptance of NBA basketball has become 
nationwide thanks to the Saturday afternoon coast-to- 
coast telecasts. Last year’s playoff final, in which the 
Celtics fought through seven spectacular games with 
the St. Louis Hawks before winning the deciding one 
in double overtime, raised the championship playoffs 
to a true World Series level. 

Even the cheapest franchise in the league has been 
established as being worth a quarter of a million dol- 


AQ socati its 12th season, the National Basketball 


Now 30, Bob Cousy hardly shows signs of slowing down. His all-court wizardry blends perfectly with the Celtics’ powerful attack. b 


By Leonard Koppett 


lars—five times what it was worth five years ago. Les- 
ter Harrison turned down that much for his Rochester 
Royals, choosing to move them himself to Cincinnati. 
Fred Zollner, finding Fort Wayne simply too small 
(under 200,000 population) to operate in, took his Pis- 
tons to Detroit. And in Minneapolis, local people came 
up with a matching offer within two weeks when Ben 
Berger decided to sell the club to be moved to Kansas 
City. 

So the league is on firmer ground, financially, than 
it has ever been. More moves will be made in the 
future. The Minneapolis situation is still precarious; 
under new management, the hiring of the great George 
Mikan as coach will be a help. Syracuse is still buck- 
ing an inevitable pull to larger cities. 

Before long, the NBA will embrace more cities. 
Specifically, it surely will be represented on the Pacific 
Coast and in Chicago. 

But for now, its attention is focused on the game it- 
self—the highest-level, fastest basketball competition 
ever produced anywhere—which this year promises to 
be better than ever. Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati seem to be definitely stronger 


_than a year ago. Detroit and Minneapolis appear 


somewhat weaker. Syracuse seems about the same in 
ability, but worse off relatively because of the im- 
provement in its three eastern rivals. 

The super-stars of the NBA are all at the peak of 
their powers and should have a great year again. 


Color by Marvin Newman 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


Boston Celtics 


COACH: 
1956-57 FINISH: 
TEAM STRENGTH: 


TEAM WEAKNESS: 
TOP NEWCOMERS: 
LOSSES: 
PROSPECTS: 


Red Auerbach 

First in East, won playoffs 

Offensive punch of Cousy, Sharman, Hein- 
sohn & Co., with Russell ruling the boards; 
good depth, balance. 

None. 

John Moore (UCLA), Sam Jones (NC College). 


None. 


Should repeat as champions. 





Philadelphia Warriors 


COACH: 
1956-57 FINISH: 
TEAM STRENGTH: 


TEAM WEAKNESS: 
TOP NEWCOMERS: 


LOSSES: 
PROSPECTS: 





George Senesky 
Second in East. 


Down the line scoring power with Arizin, 
Gola, Johnston, etc. 


Lack of solid second-line players; defense. 


Lenny Rosenbluth (North Carolina); Tom Gola 
(back from service), 


Lew Hitch (retired). 


Figures to give Boston strongest argument. 





New York Knickerbockers 


COACH: 
1956-57 FINISH: 
TEAM STRENGTH: 


TEAM WEAKNESS: 


TOP NEWCOMERS: 


LOSSES: 


PROSPECTS: 





Vince Boryla 
Last in East, 


Two sets of corner men make them dangerous 
scoring threat; best balance in years. 


No dependable offensive center to start with, 
defense, ball handling. 


Mel Hutchins (from Pistons), Willie Gardner 
(from Globetrotters), Charley Tyra (Lovis- 
ville), Brendon McCann (St. Bonaventure). 


Harry Gallatin, Sweetwater Clifton (to Pis- 
tons); Jim Baechtold (retired). 


Improved enough to make third place. 





Syracuse Nationals 


COACH: 

1956-57 FINISH: 
TEAM STRENGTH: 
TEAM WEAKNESS: 


TOP NEWCOMERS: 
LOSSES: 
PROSPECTS: 


Paul Seymour 
Third in East. 
Iron man Dolph Schayes and hustle. 


No replacements in sight to help an over-all 
thin club. 


George Bonsalle (Illinois). 
None. 


Will have to struggle to reach playoff berth. 


Bob Pettit, the six-foot, nine-inch St. Louis scoring 
champion, is probably the best basketball player in the 
world. 

Bob Cousy, Boston’s ball-handling and passing wiz- 
ard, isn’t slowing down yet at the age of 30—not ap- 
preciably, anyhow—and neither is his partner, Bill 
Sharman. 

Dolph Schayes, who has carried Syracuse on his back 
for the last couple of years, is 29, and at 6-8, undoubt- 
edly the most versatile big man in the game. 

Maurice Stokes and Clyde Lovellette should both be 
tougher than ever now that they’re on the same team 
in Cincinnati. 

George Yardley figures to do an even greater propor- 
tion of the Pistons’ scoring. 

And the Paul Arizin-Neil Johnston tandem in Phil- 
adelphia shows no danger of averaging less than 40 
points a game. 

What’s more, four other players—Tom Heinsohn, 
Bill Russell, Frank Selvy and Tom Gola—will be busy 
establishing their claims to the all-time ranking the 
above have already achieved. 

Heinsohn and Russell showed their stuff as Boston 
rookies last year. They need only experience and ac- 
cumulated accomplishment to be accepted in the super- 
star class. Selvy and Gola are coming back out of serv- 
ice, and both proved their ability before they went in. 

As for rookies coming out of college, though, it will 
be tougher than ever. The league has reached a point 
where it is almost impossible for the ordinary college 
star to break in. Those with really outstanding talent 
improve for several years after they turn pro—and 
that blocks off younger players for a while even if they 
come out of college with the same talent the estab- 
lished pro had when he first came out. 

The ones being counted on primarily are Charley 
Tyra, 6-8 center from Louisville, drafted by New York; 
and Jim Krebs, 6-9 center from Southern Methodist, 
drafted by Minneapolis. 

Lenny Rosenbluth, 6-5, top scorer of North Caro- 
lina’s NCAA champions, and 6-2 Win Wilfong of Mem- 
phis State are expected to make the grade with Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis, respectively. But other rookies 
will be either bench-warmers or major surprises. 

New York has a new face from a different souree— 
6-8 Willie Gardner, purchased from the Harlem Globe- 
trotters. A 22-year-old former Indiana high school 
star, Gardner is highly respected for his rebounding 
skill and his mobility, but it will take time for him to 
adapt himself to NBA competition. 

How does the race shape up? 

In the East, Boston should not be seriously chal- 
lenged. It will have all its championship team back, 
and Heinsohn and Russell will have a full year behind 
them. What’s more, Russell won’t be getting a late 
start (last year, because of the Olympic Games, he 
joined the team in December). In board strength, 
shooting power, speed, depth and savvy, this is the best 
basketball team of modern times. 

Philadelphia will have Gola coming out of service 
in December. With 6-7 Tom playing back court, re- 
bounding, intercepting passes and triggering the fast 
break, the Warriors won the championship two years 
ago. He represents the “difference” to them between 
a good team and a great one. But even with Gola, the 
Warriors can’t match Boston in over-all power. So 
the Warriors should be a solid second. 

New York’s Knickerbockers, who failed to make the 
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playoffs the last two years, should be improved en- 
ough to reach them this time. Syracuse, with less tal- 
ent, outfought them for third place both times. This 
year it doesn’t seem that Syracuse can make it on sheer 
fight alone. 

In the West, St. Louis is the defending champion but 
Cincinnati looks a trifle stronger thanks to its big trade 
with Minneapolis and the return from retirement of 
George King. The trade gave the Royals big Clyde 
Lovellette, a top-drawer center, something they haven’t 
had for years. King, who quit Syracuse at the end of 
the 1956 season to try college coaching, will give val- 
uable help in the back court. 

The Hawks, meanwhile, should be helped by the re- 
turn of Frank Selvy. These two teams figure to battle 
on fairly even terms all season long. Then there is a 
big gap between them and the other two, Minneapolis 
and Detroit. The Pistons have a big edge on the Lakers 
in experience and scoring punch, and should be third. 

The three major off-season trades are likely to have a 
considerable effect on the championship struggle. 
Lovellette and Jim Paxson, a 6-6 Dayton product start- 
ing his second pro season, went to the Royals for Bob 
Burrow, Art Spoelstra, Ed Fleming, Don Meineke (who 
hasn’t been active) and the draft rights to Rod Hund- 
ley—the West Virginia flash who had gone into mili- 
tary service. It was a one-sided trade in favor of the 
Royals, and the only thing that can redeem it is the 
eventual success of Hundley. It makes Cincinnati, 
which finished last a year ago, a pennant contender, 
and puts all of Minneapolis’ reliance on a rookie, Jim 
Krebs, in Lovellette’s place. 

One reason for the trade was long-standing friction 
between Lovellette and coach John Kundla, as well as 
between Lovellette and his Laker teammates. Kundla 
has now moved into the front office as general man- 
ager, and the greatest of all Laker heroes, Mikan, is 
taking over as coach. 

The other Laker trade, Walter Dukes for Larry Foust 
of the Pistons, was due to similar friction, or at least 
Dukes’ unhappiness in Minneapolis. 

The other big deal was between the Knicks and 
Pistons. New York sent Harry Gallatin and Sweet- 
water Clifton to Detroit for Mel Hutchins and the draft 
rights to Charley Tyra. All three veterans may bene- 
fit from the change in scene, and if Tyra develops into 
a star, the Knicks will have got the better of the deal. 
But it doesn’t fundamentally alter the position of 
either club. 

Now, club by club: 


EAST 


BOSTON—No weakness in this team. Bill Russell, 
6-9 and a high jumper, dominates the defensive board 
and starts the fast break. His shot-blocking disor- 
ganizes the opposition’s drivers under the basket. Bob 
Cousy guides it down the floor and feeds the shooters, 
and scores high himself. Tom Heinsohn, at 6-7, is a 
phenomenal shot-maker from anywhere, and a fero- 
cious rebounder, especially on offense. Bill Sharman 
is deadly to the 20-foot range and on the foul line, a 
tireless hustler defensively. Jim Loscutoff, 6-5, pro- 
vides added size for rebounding and blocking out, and 
can’t be ignored offensively because he gets hot shoot- 
ing streaks from the corners. Frank Ramsey, 6-3, with 
great all-around skill, can relieve or play full time in 
back court or corner. 

That’s the basic team. 


(——> TO PAGE 70) 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


St. Louis Hawks 


COACH: 
1956-57 FINISH: 
TEAM STRENGTH: 


Alex Hannum 
First in West, runner-up in playoffs. 


Experienced and versatile first line led by 
game’s No. 1 player, Bob Pettit. 
TEAM WEAKNESS: Lack of depth, especially in back court. 


TOP NEWCOMERS: Frank Selvy (back from service), Win Wilfong 


(Memphis State). 
LOSSES: None. 


PROSPECTS: Even chance for Western title. 








Cincinnati Royals 


COACH: Bob Wanzer 


1956-57 FINISH: | Last in West. 


TEAM STRENGTH: Improved front court by addition of Loyel- 


lette; all-around performer Stokes. 


TEAM WEAKNESS: Lack of experienced operatives in back court. 


lis); George King (out of retirement); Dick 
Duckett (St. John’s). 


LOSSES: Jack McCarthy (in service); Ed Fleming,- Bob 
Burrow, Art Spoelstra (to Minneapolis). 
PROSPECTS: To battle it out with Hawks for title. 


TOP NEWCOMERS: Clyde Lovellette, Jim Paxson (from Minneapo- 





Minneapolis Lakers 


COACH: 
1956-57 FINISH: 
TEAM STRENGTH: 


George Mikan 
Third in West. 


One-two punch of backcourt aces Garmaker 
and Leonard. : 


TEAM WEAKNESS: 
TOP NEWCOMERS: 


Not enough of a scoring threat up front. 


Jim Krebs (SMU), Bob Burrow, Art Spoelstra, 
Ed Fleming (from Cincinnati); Corky Devlin, 
Larry Foust (from Detroit). 





LOSSES: Clyde Lovellette, Jim Paxson (to Cincinnati); 
Whitey Skoog (retired); Ed Kalafat, Walter 
Dukes (fo Detroit). 
PROSPECTS: Might squeeze way into playoff spot. 





Detroit Pistons 


COACH: 

1956-57 FINISH: 
TEAM STRENGTH: 
TEAM WEAKNESS: 


Charley Eckman 

Second in West 

Good shooters in front court led by Yardley. 
Lack of mobility and poor team speed. 


TOP NEWCOMERS: Harry Gallatin, Sweetwater Clifton (from New 


York); Ed Kalafat, Walter Dukes (from Min- 
neapolis); Bill Eban (U. of Detroit). 


LOSSES: Mel Hutchins (to New York); Corky Devlin, 
larry Foust (to Minneapolis); Red Rocha, 
Bill Kenville, Dick Rosenthal (retired). 
PROSPECTS: Will have to hustle to make third place. 
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Frank likes to golf in spare time. 
At right, he shows trophy given him 
by SPORT as top pro player of 1948. 





Frankie and Marty have three pretty 
daughters, Terry, Janie and Nancy. 
Behind them is the Palo Alto home 
in which they have lived for seven 
years, about 30 miles east of San 
Francisco. Of modern architecture, 
it takes up 1,900 square feet of land, 


has three bedrooms and two baths. 













3 SPORT VISITS: 
; The Frankie Alberts 


PHOTOS BY DAVID SUTTON 


The 49ers’ coach lives with his 
family in Palo Alto, Calif., a 
mile from the Stanford campus 
where he began his heroics as the 


first All-America T-quarterback 
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SPORT VISITS: 
The Frankie Alberts 


continued 








aa 


Janie and Frank bang a tennis ball against the garage doors. Frank, a dutiful husband, pitches in when 
Luckily, the girls like outdoor sports, too. there is shopping to be done. 








At left, Terry and Frank help out by storing away the 
groceries. Later, San Francisco’s head coach puts five- 
year-old Terry through her paces on the living room 
rug while the rest of the family watch television. 
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Things have worked out well for Frankie. He amazed the football world as a brash collegian in 1940 when his brilliant 
quarterbacking in the brand new T-formation sparked Stanford to a Rose Bowl victory. He later starred for 49ers and is 
now in second year as coach. When the pressure gets tough, he can turn to his fine family or take a spin in his Thunderbird. 








CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM 


The selection is even a bigger 


honor to. center Don Stephenson of Georgia 


Tech than making All-America 


By FURMAN BISHER 


phenson, a member of the junior class and a major 

in Industrial Management at Georgia Tech, heard 
that he had been elected the center on several All- 
Southeastern Conference football teams. This pleased 
him greatly. 

Early in December, shortly after Georgia Tech com- 
pleted a season scarred only by one six-point defeat, 
Stephenson was notified that the Football Writers As- 
sociation had made him an All-America selection. 

This was even more exciting. There was a trip to 
New York, television and radio appearances, and pic- 
tures in the sports sections saying that he was an 
All-America. He had become a celebrity. No matter 
where he went or what he did afterward, he would 
always be known as an All-America. 

Then, on the night of December 8, the Georgia Tech 
football squad observed what has become a ritual with 
their coach, Bobby Dodd. They convened, with their 
wives and members of the coaching staff, in the salon 
of the Capital City Club in Atlanta for their annual 
post-season’ banquet. On the way into the crystal- 
chandeliered dining room, the Tech players who had 
made up the traveling squad during the season were 
requested to cast their votes for a captain in 1957. 

All but five votes (and one of them was his own) 
were cast for Donald Priestly Stephenson. Noticeably 


[ in November last year, Donald Priestly Ste- 








Don gets help in studies from wife Karen. 


moved, Stephenson got to his feet and said with forth- 
right sincerity, if not great polish, that he sure did 
appreciate the honor and that he hoped he could be 
the kind of captain that Georgia Tech could be proud 
of and that he sure hoped they had another good 
season next fall. Then he sat down. The result had 
not even left enough doubt to appoint co-captains or 
an alternate captain, which usually occurs in close 
votes at Tech. 

Late in the summer just passed, Stephenson sat by 
the side of the pool at the Progressive Club in Atlanta, 
where he worked as a lifeguard, and complained about 
his oratorical performance that night. ‘““What I’d really 
like to have said was,” he said, “that being elected the 
captain of the team meant a lot more to me than being 
All-American. I don’t guess they’d have believed it, 
but I really mean it. 

“IT was surprised when I made the All-American 
team. But, boy, I was really surprised when they 
elected me the captain. It’s a great opportunity for 
me, but more than anything else, I guess it means to 
me that the people who know me the best, my real 
friends, believe in me and trust me.” 

There is something about being the captain of a 
college football team that sets Stephenson aside as a 
very special American boy. He is symbolic of bright- 
eyed, eager, aggressive youth. He (———} To PaGE 66) 


Color by Ozzie Sweet 
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New Monsters of the Midway 


The big, bad Bears of Chicago have always been the football 


team with that “something extra.’ 


3 


Now it looks like they’re building 


a powerhouse that will outstrip even their greatest clubs 


F we ever give them 

the chance to chron- 
icle our times, future 
historians probably 
will see today as the 
era of ‘the something 
extra.” That is what 
has become the mid- 
century trademark and warranty of 
success. Whatever you're selling, it 
isn’t any good unless it is fortified or 
enriched or contains lanolin. The 
country is miracle-ingredient con- 
scious. 

And let’s not pretend that the 
worship of that “something extra” 
is the exclusive property of the ad- 
vertising profession. The rest of us 
go in for it, too, and that very defi- 
nitely includes the sports world. To 
take an obvious example, we regard 





By Irv Goodman 


with awe the proud spirit of the 
Yankees, the habit they have of win- 
ning, and we consider that spirit a 
tangible club asset, as valuable as a 
switch-hitting centerfielder or a 
rookie who can play five positions. 
The Yankees aren’t just a good ball 
club with certain strong points in 
pitching, fielding and batting—they 
are the Yankees. We expect them to 
win, we rely on it. We know that 
not only will they win, but they will 
win their way—efficiently, inevita- 
bly, and without getting their uni- 
forms dirty. 

Notre Dame has that something 
extra, too. Despite last year’s mys- 
terious goings-on at South Bend, it 
is a proverb of our times that you 
don’t bet against the Yankees or 
Notre Dame. 


In professional football, the club 
with the extra something—call it 
spirit, pride of heritage, old-fash- 
ioned determination or whatever 
you will—is the Chicago Bears. To 
be a Chicago Bear means something. 

Chunky Sid Luckman, driving 
around Chicago in a yellow Cadillac 
convertible, living on a handsome 
estate, making money like a Midas, 
is an old Chicago Bear. 

Burly Bulldog Turner, a farmer in 
Texas, is an old Chicago Bear. 

Dr. Daniel Fortmann is an old 
Chicago Bear. 

In their time, in the years just be- 
fore and just after World War II, 
these and dozens of other Bears 
were the scourges of the National 
Football League. They were big and 
tough, they relished hard work, and 


Rough-running fullback Rick Casares typifies the power of the current Halas horde. 
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they victimized the NFL. They were 
the Monsters of the Midway, Halas’ 
Horde, a great football team. 

Now it appears that George Halas 
has another edition of the Monsters 
of the Midway, a loaded ball club 
that should be good for quite a few 
years. Are they different from the 
old Bears? 

Handsome Ed Brown, driving 
around Chicago in a sleek Chevrolet 
Corvette, living on a handsome es- 
tate, is a new Bear. 

Rugged Bill Wightkin, an engi- 
neer, is a new Bear. 

Dr, William McColl is a new Bear. 

They are different from the old 
bunch, and yet they are the same. 
They are bigger and faster and 
smarter than their predecessors, 
they make more money and they 
play a much more complicated 
game. But they are the same be- 
cause they work just as hard, they 
train just as diligently, they main- 
tain their own spirit just as ener- 
getically, and they play for pro 
football’s most thorough-going busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Sid Luckman, the quarterback 
who first made the famed T-forma- 
tion of the Bears go, believes, as do 
most Bear alumni, in the absolute 
existence of the team’s spirit. ‘““Spir- 
it on this club comes from success,” 
he says, “and success comes from 
hard work. The old Bear spirit—up 
and ready for every game, leaving 
nothing behind—was just that. It 
was the backlog of success. It had 
momentum. We had that sort of a 
feeling, and these boys do, too.” 





Luckman pauses, smiles at you 
with his still-boyish face and runs 
a hand through his hair. “A losing 
team doesn’t have the spirit of a 
winning team. That’s it.” 

During the training season, Luck- 
man, listed as a member of the 
Bear firm (all coaches are: Luke 
Johnsos, Clark Shaughnessy and 
Luckman are vice presidents), 
comes out to the camp at St. Jo- 
seph’s College in Rensselaer, Ind., a 
couple of days a week to work with 
the quarterbacks. Last year’s divi- 
sional winners voted him a full 
share of their playoff money but he 
turned it down. 

Halas tells you any chance he 
gets: “I try to give Sid a check 
every year for his coaching work. 
After all, he’s with us at all league 
games. He takes a good deal of time 
away from his businesses to help 
us. But he always refuses me.” 

Luckman tells you: ‘Everything 
I have (Editors’ note: he has plen- 
ty), I owe to the Bears. I’m just 
trying to pay some of it back.” 

He will come in from a practice 
session, usually later than the rest, 
clearly impressed with the boys he 
has been instructing, and he will 
say: “This club is good.” Then he 
will pause. “Very good. They’ve 
been together three years now. That 
is the bulk of them. And they’re 
still young.” (A Halas technique is 
to get his college players young so 
as to secure maximum service in a 
field of limited longevity.) 

“These fellows know each other,” 
Luckman says. “They know each 


other’s moves and habits. And 
they're friends. They go better. 

“Football is that kind of sport. 
Getting the jump on the other fellow 
means movement. These are just 
words, I know, but they mean very 
real things in a contact sport like 
this. The momentum a club like 
this one can build means they’re 
alert in a game, listening, not losing 
position, not becoming careless or 
lazy.” 

The Bears get little chance to be- 
come careless or lazy. The heart of 
the Bear system, on and off the field, 
is hard work. At training camp, the 
boys are out in the field twice a day, 
with no days off and a meeting every 
evening at which they are given 
new plays, go over old ones and 
study defenses. With some pride, a 
Bear coach told us: “Sometimes we 
work on a play for six weeks.” Then, 
in something of a boast, ‘“‘We don’t 
wait until the last day.” 

Nothing is taken for granted at 
camp. Every play, every movement 
is practiced. Many a hot afternoon 
is spent practicing lining up for 
punts and kickoff returns. An old 
doctor friend of Halas comes out to 
the camp for a week each season to 
examine the athletes. It is much 
more than a routine physical exami- 
nation. He may approve them for 
competition, but he also reports on 
the size and shape of their hands 
(for pass-catching), the thickness 
of their muscles (for driving and 
cutting), the softness of their bellies 
(for additional conditioning). He 
reported on one player as being 
pale-skinned, indicating he hadn‘t 
been out in the sun much over the 
summer and was, therefore, prob- 
ably in poor shape, although the 
weight chart didn’t indicate it. 

During the regular season, the 
Bears report to Wrigley Field in 
Chicago daily at ten in the morning 
(Mondays off). On Tuesday, they 
have a clubhouse meeting to go 
over scout reports on the next op- 
ponents, examine movies of the pre- 
vious Sunday’s game, and hear 
coaching reports on the mistakes 
they made. After lunch, they go out 
on the field for a workout that fin- 
ishes about four p.m. (The Bear 
coaches, who work hard, too, then 
report to the club offices in down- 
town Chicago, where they prepare 
the schedule for the next day, go 
over reports from scouts, examine 
their own plays—always searching 
for new ones—and work on offen- 
sive and defensive strategy for the 
next game.) 

One day during the week, the 


Owner Halas stubbornly denies that lack 
of sneakers had anything to do with the 
loss to the Giants in 1956 title game. 
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team will concentrate on its offense, 
running against the opponent’s de- 
fensive patterns. The next day, the 
offense will run the opponent’s play 
patterns to help prepare the defense. 
Friday is a brush-up day on plays 
and defensive patterns, and Satur- 
day’s workout lasts only about 40 
minutes, just long enough to break 
a sweat. 

During the season, curfew on the 
night before a game is 11 o’clock 
(fine, half a game’s salary). The 
night of the game, the curfew is one 
a.m. (fine, half a game’s salary). 
For the rest of the week, it is 11:30 
p.m. The players are required to 
weigh in and out every day (fine, 
$5 per failure). Lateness to a meet- 
ing costs $25. Missing bed check on 
the road or at the training camp 
means $25 the first time, half a 
game’s salary the second time. 

It is also part of the rules that: 

Whenever in a public place, all 
players must wear a necktie and 
jacket. 

All players must be on time for 
publicity and newspaper appoint- 
ments. 

No player is allowed in gambling 
places, saloons or night clubs, nor 
may they associate with notorious 
characters. 

The rules are included in a print- 
ed list issued to and signed by every 
player. How you and I may react 
to them is immaterial; the Bears ac- 
cept them without complaint. They 
know that professional football is a 
tough sport, that a player has to be 
tightly disciplined as well as hard 
muscled to play. The only refer- 
ences they ever seem to make about 
the club rules are joking digs at 
each other, 

But they are a tough team. (All 
pro clubs are.) It has been a reputa- 
tion garnered through equal parts 
of old-fashioned pounding and thor- 
ough training, The Ed Meadows in- 
cident last season—when defensive 
end Meadows hit Detroit Lion quar- 
terback Bobby Layne on the side of 
the head just after Layne, his back 
to the line of scrimmage: had 
pitched out—revived all the old 
charges about the Bears, and quite a 
few new ones about the rest of the 
league. When Detroit coach Buddy 
Parker screamed that Meadows had 
deliberately clobbered defenseless 
Layne, doing the damage with a 
wicked elbow, and was the dirtiest 
player in the league, the confessions 
rolled down from the hills about 
player pools to get quarterbacks. 
Norb Hecker of Washington an- 
nounced that, when he was with the 
Rams, the players used to try to 
get Layne. Tom Fears, retired, 
claimed that Buddy Parker had two 
of the dirtiest thugs in the league 
in Gil Mains and Jim David, and 
shouldn’t be pointing an accusing 
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Coach Paddy Driscoll still doesn’t know if Ed Meadows, with him above, can shake off 
the troublesome effects of his knockout of Detroit quarterback Bobby Layne last year. 


finger at other people. 

But the fellow who had to take 
the worst rap was Meadows. De- 
troit owner Ed Anderson told Bert 
Bell, commissioner of the NFL, that 
Ed should be banned from the game 
for life. It was reported that he 
had nailed Layne the year before, 
while he was still playing with Pitts- 
burgh. Charley Trippi came out 
with the charge that Ed had tried to 
do the same thing to the Chicago 
Cardinal quarterbacks. Reports 
even came through on his college 
days at Duke, when Meadows took 
quite a few 15-yard penalties for 
rough playing. Clearly, he was not 
above reproach, and therefore fair 
game for all. 

A Chicago newspaper pointed 
out that two weeks before. the Bears 
had played in Detroit and had taken 
a worse pasting than they had 
dished out to the Lions. Bill McColl 
had had 13 stitches taken in his 
chin. John Hoffman had been car- 
ried from the game with injuries. 
Don Bingham went out when a Lion 
landed on his back with both knees. 
Bobby Watkins was through after 
getting kicked in the leg. Both 
George Blanda and Ed Brown, the 
Bear quarterbacks, were gang- 
tackled. The Lions were given a 15- 
yard penalty when a Detroit player 
planted his knee in J. C. Caro- 
line’s face. But in Detroit this story 
only produced the counter-charge 
that Halas had ordered Meadows to 
get Layne as retribution for these 
injuries. 


Only Meadows knows for sure 
whether or not he deliberately tried 
to hurt Layne when he hit him. The 
game movies showed that (1) Layne 
was completely out of the play when 
he was jumped, and (2) that Mead- 
ows, barreling in on him, might not 
have known that Layne no longer 
had the ball. (The Bears say that it 
was Meadows’ job to knock Layne 
down, not to guess whether he had 
the ball or not.) 

Although I spent some time inter- 
viewing Meadows for this story, I 
did not ask him if his tackle of 
Layne had been deliberate. For one 
thing, it would require a gall great- 
er than mine to probe that deeply 
into a man. And then, I had come 
to know Meadows as a tough fel- 
low, A handsome boy with a rebel 
smirk on his face, he reminds you, 
at first look, of Elvis Presley with 
a haircut. But he is a rugged char- 
acter. The team was riding a bus 
into Chicago on a day off from train- 
ing camp, and the driver stopped at 
Soldier’s Field. But the players 
wanted to be let out at a hotel near 
the Loop. They had a few hours off 
and they didn’t want to have to 
take cabs into the center of town. 
There were some rumbles when the 
driver pulled into the Soldier’s Field 
roadway. But only Meadows got 
up. He walked to the front of the 
bus and said coolly: ‘Come on, you 
jughead, take us to the hotel.” The 
driver backed up. turned the bus 
around and took them to the hotel. 

So, instead, I asked Meadows’ 
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teammates about him. “It wasn’t 
intentional,” they said. “That was 
his job.” For two nights afterwards, 
they claimed, he didn’t sleep. And 
for longer than that he was awak- 
ened from his sleep by threatening 
telephone calls. When the talk be- 
gan that he might actually be 
thrown out of the league, Ed be- 
came worried. He felt he was being 
persecuted. His play suffered. He 
wasn’t as tough any more. On the 
contrary, the other clubs began 
pushing him around freely. 

The question in the minds of the 
Bear coaches now is whether he has 
shaken off the effects of that unfor- 
tunate incident. At the end of the 
training period, they still didn’t 
know. It is going to take a while, 
they said, before they will know 
whether he can still cut it in his old 
style. 

One sidelight to the Meadows af- 
fair is that Parker, famous for blow- 
ing his top and then putting it to- 
gether again neatly, sent a letter of 
apology to Halas. But no one apolo- 
gized to Meadows. 

His teammates’ regard for Mead- 
ows in his predicament illuminates 
another shadow of the mystic Bear 
spirit. In part, it stems from the 
history of the club, of course, but 
the evident closeness of today’s 
Bear team must also grow out of 
what they do together—the hard 
grind, the rugged games, the richly 
earned victories, 

Stan Jones is a pleasant looking 
blond giant with an admirable crew- 
cut and a soft smile. He is the Bears’ 
best inner offensive lineman, and 
perhaps the best in the league. If 
there is a typical Bear lineman, he 
would be my candidate—fast and 
mean on the field, plainly enjoying 
the rough contact of the sport, well- 
spoken and thoughtful off the field. 
He is a high school teacher in Prince 
George County in Maryland during 
the off-season, has been for the past 
three years, and studies at the same 
time at the University of Maryland, 
his alma mater, for his master’s 
degree. Ask Stan Jones a direct 
question and you will get a direct 
answer. Is there a real spirit on the 
Bears? “There’s more spirit here 
than there was at Maryland,” he 


answers. “In fact, there wasn’t much ~ 


at all at Maryland. Just a hard core 
of kids on campus. Not much alum- 
ni action. I’m an alumnus, nobody 
gets in touch with me, nobody asks 
me to do anything.” 

Why is there a Bear spirit? “The 
coaches have been together a long 
time, and you have confidence in 
them. They work efficiently. Then 
there are the fans. They always 
come out and cheer for you. They 
take the trouble to know you. Don’t 
let anyone tell you this doesn’t make 
you feel good. If you come into 


Chicago and say you’re a Bear, it 
means something. If you go into 
Washington and say you're a foot- 
ball player at Maryland, it doesn’t 
mean a thing.” 

Was it like this at the beginning? 
(Jones, at 26, is in his fourth year 
with the club.) “I had always read 
about the great Bears, and I held 
them in awe, I guess. When I came 
in, I felt a part of it. I was made 
to feel that way. They help you 
out, they take care of you.” 

Little signs of this team spirit are 
everywhere as you travel with the 
Bears. George Halas shows up at 





Offensive co-captain Kline Gilbert is 
one of the club’s “spirit” leaders, takes 
legitimate player gripes to front office, 


training camp at the start of a ses- 
sion of wind sprints. As he walks 
across the flat, open fields, some 
large-sized lineman yells, “I'll race 
him.” 

Halas barks back: “You better 
not. You know the rule. Anybody 
I beat is out!’ (Round of cheers.) 

Or: Assistant coach Phil Handler 
is moving the offensive linemen 
through calisthenics under a hot sun. 
He finishes and points to the obsta- 
cle course, off in a far corner. 
“Through the hoops now,” he or- 
ders, and turns away. The hot, tired 
linemen are struggling as they jog 
across the field. One yells, “Okay! 
Up the hill with Phil!’ And the en- 
tire bulky, sweaty crowd breaks into 
a sprint. 

Or: It is a middle-of-the-week 
scrimmage and it’s getting late. The 
quarterback calls the offensive team 
back into the huddle, and one line- 
man is late. From the sidelines, a 
six-year veteran growls at him: 
“Move, runt, or we'll run you out.” 

The Bear players hold their own 
regular meetings, presided over by 
the co-captains, Wayne Hansen (for 


the defense) and Kline Gilbert (for 
the offense). At the training camp, 
there are rookie meetings where the 
co-captains talk to the newcomers 
and listen to their problems. In an 
effort to make them feel even more 
welcome this year, the players put 
on a team show just before the 
break of camp. It was a revival of 
a party idea that had been a part of 
the training period up to a few 
seasons ago. This year’s show, di- 
rected by J. C. Caroline, had the 
rookie backs singing parodies they 
wrote themselves; Caroline, Perry 
Jeter and Bobby Watkins harmon- 
izing as a trio; a skit about a typical 
coaches’ meeting, with the needle 
jabbing heavily into all the coaches; 
a rendition of the Victory Song by 
all the rookies, accompanied by Bill 
Wightkin on the violin; and, for the 
finale, the entire company, a cap- 
pella, lustily rendering the Bear 
Song. 

Part of the reason why the Bears 
were the only club in the NFL to 
vote against the player union was 
this sense of camaraderie. The way 
some of the players explained it, 
the Bears have a “unique situation.” 
They know Halas well, trust him, 
respect him, like him and don't 
think of him too often as an owner. 

“We already have what the other 
teams are asking for,” one veteran 
player said. “We get more meal 
money, we get exhibition pay, we 
get bonuses at the end of every 
season. And now we hear Halas is 
setting up a Bear pension fund.” 
(Halas had announced this at the 
Washington hearings during the 
summer, and is working toward it, 
although it will not involve very 
big money. It can’t, without the 
revenue from television, champion- 
ship playoff games and the like, that 
the league union is hoping to receive 
a share of once it is firmly estab- 
lished. ) 

Stan Jones explained the Bear po- 
sition further: “Our co-captains are 
actually our player reps. At our 
players’ meetings, we go over any 
problem that comes up. The fel- 
lows are welcome to gripe. If it is 
decided that the gripe is legitimate, 
the co-captains go to Halas with it. 
And it isn’t an empty gesture. We 
get satisfaction. 

“T hear once in awhile from for- 
mer Bears now playing with other 
clubs, and they’ve told me that this 
is really the big difference between 
us and the other clubs. They say 
they can appreciate the Bear spirit 
even more now. If I were playing 
for another club, I would have voted 
for the union.” 

The Bear players met several 
times toward the end of the 1956 
season, after they had received fact- 
sheet material from Creighton Mil- 
ler, lawyer for the NFL Players As- 
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sociation. The subject was discussed 
and everyone spoke up. “We gave 
it a thorough hearing,’ co-captain 
Hansen told us. The final vote 
against joining was unanimous. 

Despite their lone stand on the 
issue, the Bears were willing—ac- 
tually, it seemed, anxious—to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of the ques- 
tion. “We want to make a point,” 
they said in essence, “but no one has 
asked us. We're not against unions. 
Just now we can’t see any advantage 
to joining. When the union is stron- 
ger, when it has benefits, when it 
offers at least what we already have 
without a union—then we would 
join. And, oh yes. Make this clear. 
We wish them luck.” 

The unicn’s argument to the Bear 
vote is that (1) they did it so as not 
to antagonize Halas (some of this 
did exist in the Bears’ arguments, 
but not to a controlling degree), 
and (2) going against the movement 
while 11 other clubs were for it 
seriously damaged the cause of the 
overwhelming majority of the play- 
ers in the league. 

The man whose players willingly 
voted against the tide, inviting the 
scorn of some 380 other pro football 
players, is a kind and gracious man. 
George Halas has his faults—he is 
stubborn, he will rarely admit his 
mistakes—but he holds out a hand 
to every man who ever played for 
him, and then some. “All through 
the years,” one of his coaches said, 
“players who needed help always 
got it. Not sometimes, always.” 

A while back, Bulldog Turner, the 
Bears’ all-time great center, needed 
money because his Texas ranch had 
been seriously hurt by the seven- 
year drought and he had to buy 
large quantities of fodder. The way 
Bulldog likes to tell the story, he 
asked God for help and he asked 
pegtde Halas. Halas came through 

rst. 

Halas, without hesitating, goes out 
of his way for people. An old-time 
coach named Tarzan Taylor suf- 
fered a heart attack a couple of 
years ago, and Halas paid all the 
bills. It was his idea. Jim Thorpe 
used to be in the office steadily for 
a touch. Word about this sort of 
manna gets around fast, naturally, 
and at times Halas has been heavily 
hit by the grubbers. But it doesn’t 
diminish his giving, merely tempers 
it. Once the wife of a former play- 
er came into the office and told 
George’s secretary she would like 
to see him. “I don’t want to see her,” 
he told the secretary. “It'll cost me 
$5,000. Give her a check for $1.000 
and send her away.’’ He never did 
learn why she had come to see him. 

It is part of his good business 
sense as well as his humane charac- 
ter that Halas works hard to get his 
boys jobs. Talking boys into play- 


ing pro football is no easy matter, 
and it is getting harder every year. 
The money is not that magnificent, 
the work is hard and the danger of 
serious injury is always there. 
George’s sales pitch is that playing 
with the Bears is an investment. 
Opportunity beckons here, he ar- 
gues. We are well-liked in Chicago, 
we get you a job, your future is 
secured, 

In fact, he insists that his players 
get jobs. He has often said to a 
draftee that if he is only interested 
in playing football, he might just 
as well quit. A job makes a Bear a 
better athlete and a better man. 
And these jobs are never referred 
to by the front office as part-time 
activities. They are full-time jobs, 
with time off granted to play foot- 
ball. 

If it is a hard sell, Halas’ kicker 
is his doctor’s club, a long list of 
Bear players who went through 
medical school and interneship with 
the encouragement, help and money 
of the organization. The newest 
member of this club, Bill McColl, 
reported to camp a month late this 
season due to his hospital residency, 
and the Bears didn’t complain. In 
fact, they proclaimed the fact proud- 
ly. (Although some of the less for- 
tunate members of the team, the 
engineers and salesmen, wondered 
out loud how McColl gets away with 
such a cozy deal.) 

That his Bears are well situated 
economically is a favorite conversa- 
tion piece for Halas. George Con- 
nor, the great tackle who is now a 
coach with the club, sells boxes, and 
does very well at it. ‘He’s not 





J. CG. Caroline, intercepting pass above, 
could be great offensive runner but is 
needed on defense, where team is short. 


around just now,” Halas pointed out 
one time matter-of-factly. “Had to 
go away on business.” 

Bill Wightkin, who is 30 years 
old, makes his home in Chicago and 
sells precision steel parts. This is 
his last (eighth) year with the club, 
and it is to Halas’ credit that he can 
say, “Bill is doing very well. He’s 
got to devote all his time to business. 
You know, he studied engineering 
at Notre Dame. A 94 per cent stu- 
dent.” 

Jimmy Conzelman once said of 
George Halas: ‘He is the nicest rich 
man I know.” Nobody has counted 
Halas’ money lately, but by his own 
admission he has a bundle. If you 
are interested in learning his for- 
mula for success, you will have to 
take small portions of luck, enter- 
prise and shrewdness, a peppering 
of ruthlessness, and a great big 
chunk of hard work. And if you 
want to be on the safe side, you can 
throw out everything except the 
hard work. 

Probably nobody in the league 
works harder than Halas. It would 
be impossible for anyone to put in 
more than the 20 hours a day that he 
does, going at the rate of speed he 
does. One day, while we were try- 
ing to interview him, Halas got to 
his office at 8:30 in the morning. He 
was there working, on the telephone, 
rushing (he never just walks) 
through the sporting goods store 
that fronts his three-story building 
on West Madison Street, checking 
ticket sales and ordering equipment, 
until a few minutes before two in the 
afternoon. Then he grabbed his bag, 
already packed and sitting in his 
office, interviewed three Air Force 
officers about an exhibition game on 
the way out to the street, and liter- 
ally grabbed a cab for the railroad 
station. He told the cabby which 
route to take to save a minute, and 
arrived at the station just a few 
minutes before train time. (He al- 
ways just makes trains.) ‘We got a 
minute,” he said to me. “Order me 
something. I'll buy some papers.” 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“Anything. A sandwich.” 

He was at the counter, sitting on 
a stool. before I completed his order 
—a ham and cheese on rye. ‘‘Give 
me a chocolate frosted with that,” 
he said. “And could you make it 
fast? We've got a train to catch.” 
(He always grabs a bite, too.) The 
waitress produced the sandwich and 
drink in what had to be record 
time. As George took his first bite, 
the all-aboard announcement came 
for our train. A few more bites and 
the sandwich was gone and he was 
boarding the. train. He had saved 
another minute by not buying a 
ticket. He would get that from the 
conductor. 

Settled comfortably in his seat, 
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he said, “I'll have to read these pa- 
pers fast. I don’t get much time for 
the news.”’ It took him 25 minutes 
to go through two Chicago dailies. 
Then he checked three sets of air- 
plane tickets in his pocket, and 
started to open his bag. “I’ve got 
some work to do,” he said. Then he 
put the bag away. “Think I'l take a 
snooze first.” 

One hour and 25 minutes later, as 
the train pulled into Rensselaer, he 
woke up. “I needed that,” he said. 
The club trainer, Ed Rozy, was wait- 
ing at the station. On the ride to the 
camp, a matter of two miles or so, 
Halas got reports from him on the 
physical condition of the team, med- 
ical and laundry needs. and the 
shape of the six practice fields. 
Halas was in camp three hours. In 
that time, he worked with Harlon 
Hill on some pass patterns, instruct- 
ed two quarterbacks, visited with 
several newspapermen, had a meet- 
ing with the coaches, and ate sup- 
per. At seven p.m. he drove back 
to Chicago with Sid Luckman, had 
a 9:30 meeting with Commissioner 
Bert Bell in a downtown hotel, took 
a night flight to New York and was 
back at the office the next day. 

It should be noted ‘here that the 
reason Halas retired as coach after 
the 1955 season was the pressure of 
running his businesses. Originally, 
he had planned to retire a year ear- 
lier, but he wanted to turn over a 
good team, possibly a champion- 
ship team, to his successor. The 
few years before 1954 had been lean 
ones for the Bears. The old, great 
Bears were gone, and a major re- 


building operation was in progress. 
Although he didn’t deliver a winner 
to his successor, Halas did turn over 
a good divisional championship club 
—basically the one that is playing 
today. 

There was, for a while. consider- 
able speculation as to who his suc- 
cessor would be; names like Frank 
Leahy and Bobby Dodd kept crop- 
ping up in the newspapers. But 
those close to the Bears were sure 
it would be someone from within 


the family. When Halas named Pad-. 


dy Driscoll to replace him, newspa- 
permen said they were surprised. 
They had thought it would be Luke 
Johnsos, another assistant coach. 
(Clark Shaughnessy, adviser and 
assistant coach on the club, has, ever 
since coming to the Bears after the 
war, indicated no desire to get back 
into head coaching.) But the Halas 
choice caused no friction. When he 
made the announcement, he said 
that of all the candidates he knew, 
Driscoll was the best. The entire 
coaching staff remained, and old- 
line Bears, who had naturally be- 
come involved in the speculation, 
cheered the new coach. 

Paddy had a reputation around 
the league as a pleasant, easy-going 
fellow, but only the Bears knew his 
real talents. For years he had been 
backfield coach and supervisor of 
the personnel reports in the intri- 
cate Bear system of player acquisi- 
tion. He is a good organizer, calm 
and efficient as he goes about get- 
ting a team ready for a league 
season. 

Where Halas was a rampaging 





dynamo in practice and at a game, 
cursing, hollering, pacing the length 
of the field, haranguing the officials 
and tearing his hair, Driscoll is soft- 
spoken, orderly, calm, always in 
control of himself and the situation. 

A remarkable development of 
Halas’ retirement, by the way, is 
that he has resisted the enormous 
temptation to sit on the bench dur- 
ing the games. Now he sometimes 
sees the team before a game, and 
will come down to the locker room 
after it is all over. But while the 
action is going on, no one on the 
club knows where he is. He is off 
by himself—sometimes in the press 
box, sometimes out in a corridor— 
doing his pacing and worrying. 

The difference between the two 
men was indicated in their reaction 
to the championship game with the 
Giants last season, which the Bears 
lost, 47-7. On the Saturday before 
the game, there was rain and snow 
in New York. When they worked 
out in Yankee Stadium that after- 
noon, the Bears used mud cleats. 
The weather report for Sunday pre- 
dicted more of the same. But a 
frost came in by early morning and 
the field was frozen solid. The 
Giants showed up in sneakers and 
broke the game wide open in the 
first quarter. On the opening kick- 
off, five of the Bears, wearing shoes, 
fell down on the frozen field, and 
Gene Filipski of the Giants ran the 
ball back 53 yards to the Bears’ 38. 
Twice, on short Giant passes, the 
defensive halfbacks moved up to 
cover, slipped, and, both times, the 
plays went for touchdowns. 

But the Bears didn’t have any 
sneakers. They tried shoes with 
rubber cleats, and it didn’t work. 
The flat soles of the Giants’ sneak- 
ers had suction surfaces. and they 
were able to keep their feet. After 
the game, Giant end Andy Robus- 
telli told one of the Chicago coaches 
that the Bears were whipped be- 
fore they came on the field because 
they weren’t wearing sneakers. 

Halas’ comment on the game was: 
“We left our game in Chicago. We 
couldn’t beat anyone that day. The 
sneakers made no difference.” 

Driscoll said; “There were many 
factors, and the sneakers were one 
of them. The two-week layoff be- 
fore the game may have hurt us. 
The incident with Meadows in that 
final game of the season may have 
done something to our morale. And 
the Giants were up for the game. 
They looked like they wanted to 
play. But not having sneakers did 
make a difference, I don’t know how 
much.” 


The leading ground-gainer last year, 
Casares, with ball, has good speed for a 
big man, leads potent running attack. 
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This is a new season for the 
Bears, though, and they came into 
it with high optimism. The effects 
of the loss to the Giants seemed to 
be all on the credit size—things like 
determination, a conviction that 
they are better than the Giants or 
anyone else in the league. It is a 
quiet feeling. uttered only among 
themselves, and then not so much 
with words as with manner. 

The Bears are a sound ball club. 
They may even be, when this thing 
is over, better than the old Monsters 
of the Midway. But for now, at 
least, they have balance, speed, 
youth, resourcefulness and depth. 
They are a fair facsimile of the old 
bunch, as a long look at the roster 
will indicate. 

At defensive end, there is Ed 
Meadows (6-2, 220 pounds), nor- 
mally active, aggressive, experi- 
enced. Smaller than most defensive 
ends, he is full of vitality in the 
field. If he makes a mistake, he re- 
covers quickly. That’s the reason 
he is able to play the position 
against bigger men. He can—and 
does—play either side of the line, 
and while this should be a handicap 
for a regular, it isn’t with him. 

Doug Atkins (6-8, 255) is ex- 
ceptionally fast and very strong. 
The Bears were figuring at the 
start of the season that this should 
be his best year, if he can avoid 
bad luck. He has been with the 
team three years. Last year he was 
making mistakes while learning a 
new defensive pattern involving al- 
ternating defenses with as many as 
seven or eight variations. 

Jack Hoffman (6-5, 235) is a 
smart football player. He can an- 
ticipate where a play is going to 
hit. A good thinker under fire, he 
makes his way on defense by intel- 
ligent anticipation where Meadows, 
for example, has exuberance and 
instinct. Meadows never figures out 
in advance what's coming. He will 
make more mistakes than Hoffman 
but will react faster and cover up. 

The other end, M. L. Brackett 
(6-5, 250), was a linebacker, guard 
and tackle last year as a rookie. He 
never had a chance to settle down to 
a job, but he can be a terror if given 
a fair chance to work into one spot. 
He has speed to go with his size, is 
shifty and rugged, and loves to play 
football. (On the Bears, there can 
be no greater praise than this.) He 
is now playing all four positions on 
the front defensive line. (The Bears 
use two ends—who are actually 
tackles—and two tackles up front, a 
middle guard a step back, two out- 
side linebackers, two inside half- 
backs and two inside safeties. 
Actually, the four deep men play 
almost on a line across the field.) 

Fred Williams (6-4, 245) plays 
one defensive tackle post. He is a 
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Supposedly retired to the front office, Halas, here with assistant coach Phil Handler, 
is still the force behind the Bears and the hardest working member of the concern. 


noisy, jovial fellow off the field. a 
powerful, active, aggressive player 
on it. He is also captain of the 
huddle, his job being to make sure 
everyone hustles back to the defen- 
sive huddle. The Bear defense hud- 
dles before every play to call its 
own plays and variations. If you 
think this huddle invites quick plays 
by the offense, I can only report that 
the Bears are waiting with malice 
aforethought, for some team to at- 
tempt a quickie on them, They have 
a secret play in readiness. The four 
men in the huddle facing the line 
of scrimmage are assigned to watch 
the offense as play patterns are 
being called. If they spot a quick 
play coming, the line whirls and sets 
(in an unknown combination of 
positions). The offense, when trying 
to run off a surprise quick play, is 
rushing itself and does not get 
thoroughly set for the initial charge. 
The Bear secret is predicated on the 
belief that an alert defense, well 
drilled in the maneuver, can easily 
stop the play, and can, perhaps, 
even take away the ball. 

The other tackle. Bill Bishop (6-4, 
250) is a bit stronger than Wil- 
liams and has better coordination, 
but is not nearly so aggressive. The 
two of them have built up a friendly 
rivalry, Williams always on Bishop's 


neck, goading him. Out of this, they 
have become close friends, working 
together on defense, protecting each 
other, helping out when the other 
is being harassed by the offense. 

Bill George (6-244, 240), the mid- 
dle guard, is the particular pride of 
Shaughnessy, who has been han- 
dling the defense for the past two 
years. To Clark, an all-burning, 
optimist, George has everything. “I 
wouldn't trade him for anyone in 
the league,” Shaughnessy says. “He's 
quick, mentally and physically. It 
took him just one year to become 
a pro. He can run and hit and 
diagnose. He has the perfect build 
for this game. And character? If 
you had ten million dollars and had 
to go away for ten years and had 
to turn your money over to some- 
one to hold for you, this would be 
the best man I know to give it to. 
Your money would be safest with 
him. He's absolutely loaded with 
character. He takes the blame when 
things go wrong out there. I climbed 
on a kid in scrimmage, but Bill 
stepped in and said it was his fault. 
It really wasn’t, but that’s the way 
he is.” 

All-Pro George, who calls him- 
self The Friendly Greek, is about as 
strong and agile as any man on the 
team. He could handle himself in 
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a fight with anyone, yet he would 
be the last one to start it. In 
Shaughnessy’s words, “Considerate, 
good taste, a gentleman.” A leader 
of the defensive platoon, he calls 
the signals. 

Linebacker Joe Fortunato (6, 
225) was something of a misfit when 
he first joined the club three years 
ago. They tried him on the left side 
of the line but he wasn’t big enough. 
Once shifted to the right-side line- 
backer, he never moved out of the 
job. Quick. smart and solid, quiet 
Joe can run at fullback when needed 

Wayne Hansen (6-215, 230), the 
other linebacker, is, like Fortunato, 
not a very big fellow for his spot, 
but he is strong and rough and likes 
to hit and tackle. He spent most 
of the training season complaining 
of shoulder pains, the result of 
tackling too hard. 

At halfback, there is Ray Gene 
Smith (5-10, 185), a tough, fast, 
ambitious little man. He has his 
troubles with the big ends and burly 
running fullbacks, but he is a 
scrapper, and that makes up some 
for the limited size, On the left side, 
newcomers like Vic Zucco (6, 187) 
of Michigan State and Bud Breed 
(6, 183) of Western Michigan had 
to do the job. Stan Wallace (6-2, 
208), who works behind the line- 
backers, can fill in here, too. 

At safety—that is, the two inside 
men in the deep defensive pattern 
—the Bears are in better shape. Mc- 
Neil Moore (6, 185) isa hustler with 
good football sense who covers his 
ground. And in J. C. Caroline (6-1, 
190), they have an outstanding 
player. Another favorite of the 
coaches, J. C. could play anywhere, 
In fact, the Bears admit that, if 
they could afford to use him there. 
Caroline would probably be their 
best running halfback. But J. C. is 
caught by the realities of pro foot- 
ball; the Bears need him badly on 
defense. J. C. goes along gracefully 
and efficiently. A leader on defense, 
he is always ready to work. He has 
great speed and desire, is probably 
the most determined tackler on the 
club and is very strong for a wiry 
fellow. When injuries seriously re- 
duced the number of available of- 
fensive halfbacks late last season, 
J, C. stepped in. It was his first year 
with the club, after playing a while 
in Canada, but the coaches had seen 
his running talent, first in pre- 
season scrimmage and later when 
he intercepted passes. Once in the 
offensive lineup, he proved that he 
eould do a fine job there. But it is on 
defense that he must do most of his 
work, for the present, at least. Be- 
fore thay had J. C., the Bears were 
being troubled by long pass plays. 
J. C. was sensational last year in 
defending against them. Against 
Baltimore, he intercepted a long 


pass and went for a touchdown. 
Against Los Angeles, he intercepted 
three despite a bad arm. The injury 
prevented him from raising one 
hand above his head, but on a pass 
to big, rough Leon Clarke, who is 
6-4 and weighs 220, J. C. went up 
and with one hand took the pass 
away from him and ran 40 yards. 
With his speed, he caught more men 
from behind than any player on the 
club—and he spent four games two- 
platooning. ‘‘Whatever the assign- 
ment,” Paddy Driscoll says, ‘if you 
send J. C. in, you know you're get- 
ting all of his 190 pounds all of the 
time.” 

A significant characteristic of the 
Bear defense has been its willing- 
ness to go along with experimenta- 
tion, When Shaughnessy took over 
the defense two years ago, he threw 
a completely new system at them. 
This is a risky business, particularly 
for the players who, in the pro 
game, can look bad, get hurt, and 
even lose their jobs because of an 
unfamiliar pattern. But the defense, 
led by Bill George and Wayne Han- 
sen, joined in enthusiastically. 
George and Hansen talked up the 
new system at the training camp, 
encouraged the other fellows, 
worked hard themselves and set the 
example. Although there was consid- 
erable trial-and-error, discarding, 
trying patterns anew, and refin- 
ing the system as flaws were dis- 
covered in scrimmages, there was 
no complaining, They knew they 
had to make mistakes in order to 
learn it thoroughly. They went to 
special two-hour meetings to study 
the defensive arrangement, and 
they came away understanding what 
the club was trying to accomplish. 
At the close of the training camp 
and the start of the exhibition sea- 
son, all this work was behind them, 
and they felt strong and confident. 
“T was proud of them for all they 
learned,” Shaughnessy says, “and 
for the way they learned it.” 

The Bear offense has fewer prob- 
lems and more personnel than the 
defense. At end, Harlon Hill (6-3, 
198) is the best in the league. He is 
very fast. has good pass-catching 
hands and fakes effectively. But his 
strong point is his change-of-pace. 
Now in his fourth year with the 
Bears, Harlon came unknown from 
little Florence Teachers College in 
Alabama, was given a spot at of- 
fensive end at the pre-training 
rookie camp, kept it when the 
veterans showed up, and has been 
there ever since. Shaughnessy heard 
about him on a visit to the North- 
South game, although he didn't see 
him play because Hill lacked the 
drawing-card reputation supposedly 
necessary for the post-season game. 
Ever the bird-dog, Clark called 
Halas that night and told him to be 


sure and grab this kid in the draft. 
He is just what we need, Clark 
said. He spoke to Harlon’s coach, 
learned that he had never been 
caught from behind in a college 
game, looked at the game films and 
saw enough to decide the Bears had 
something special. He was right. 

Jim Dooley (6-344, 198) is a bet- 
ter faker than Hill and goes through 
more patterns as he moves out into 
the secondary, but he lacks Harlon’s 
speed and hands. He gets into the 
open about as often, but not for 
the long passes. 

In the slot, Bill McColl (6-4, 230) 
can go up and grab a pass. A slot 
man, serving as a third end, behind 
the line of scrimmage but inside an 
end who is sent wide, has to be 
strong and rugged to handle the 
necessary blocking assignments in 
that spot, and has to have the speed 
for pass-catching. Big McColl does- 
n’t really have enough speed for the 
slot, but he is a powerful thrasher 
who slings his arms and legs around. 
He can beat most defenders in a 
one-on-one struggle for a pass. His 
blocking is good. 

Gene Schroeder (6-344, 195), the 
alternate end, has a long, galloping 
stride and is a good pass-catcher. 
Rookie Jack Johnson (6-3, 195) 
was moved into the slot behind Mc- 
Coll because he has the speed and 
pass catching ability, as well as a 
reputation as an effective blocker. 

The offensive tackles are as good 
a pair as can be found in the league. 
Kline Gilbert (6-2, 235) is a good 
downfield blocker, and, with his 
speed, helps make the long runs go. 
His only problem is that in the beef- 
heavy NFL, he is a bit light for his 
position. He has trouble when he 
has to move a 250-pound defensive 
lineman. He has been drinking large 
amounts of liquids for his ‘“under- 
weight” condition. 

Bill Wightkin (6-215, 235) is 
very good on wide running plays. 
Strong enough to move the fellow 
in front of him, he does a good job 
of blocking. However, if he is up 
against a shifty end, like Andy Ro- 
bustelli, he can lose his man. Rookie 
Earl Leggett (6-3, 255) can play 
offense or defense and has the job 
behind Gilbert. Bishop and Williams 
from the defensive line can sub for 
Wightkin when needed. 

At guard, Stan Jones (6-1, 225) 
can push out any defender in the 
league. The team makes much of its 
yardage over his post. Smart and 
experienced, Stan has improved at 
pulling out, is murderously effec- 
tive at knocking people down, 

Herman Clark (6-3, 255), at the 
other guard, used to be very fast at 
pulling out, but has slowed down a 
bit. From Hawaii, he came into 
camp this year late and heavy, and 
had to work hard, with deliberate 
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pushing by some of his teammates, 
to get into shape. He goes well 
straight ahead, but is not as good 
as Jones. Tom Roggeman (6, 235) 
is behind them. 

Center Larry Strickland (6-4, 
245) could, in the opinion of the 
coaches, be the best in the league, 
when he makes up his mind to 
block. A T-formation offensive cen- 
ter has plenty to do, if he wants to 
do it. But Larry is on the lazy side 
and needs goading to move around. 

With their slot formation, the 
Bears require only one halfback, and 
they have at least four good ones. 
Bobby Watkins (5-9, 195) was hurt 
last season but was sound again at 
the start of this campaign. When 
he is in shape, he is a fine runner, 
quick, with good spring and the 
ability to push behind an offensive 
lineman if the hole is blocked. The 
Bears used to depend on him a great 
deal for first downs. When he is 
hurt. however, even with minor 
bruises, he can’t run effectively. 

Perry Jeter (5-7, 178), after an 
excellent start last year, broke his 
leg in the seventh game. Still, he 
was the second leading ground- 
gainer on the club. The Bears first 
saw him at California Poly, on a tip 
from Ed Brown's father, and drafted 
him as a “red shirt” (still in school 
but with his original freshman 
class graduating). Similar to Buddy 
Young in size and running style, 
Jeter can move sideways, back- 
wards and sometimes up and down. 
An excellent blocker, he gets un- 
derneath his man and bowls him 
across the shins. He can throw a 
good pass and will be used on a long 
one a few times a season. 

Rookie Willie Galimore (6-1, 
190) is expected to be the current 
surprise of the Bears. From Florida 
A&M, he came to the Bears on an- 
other tip, from Red Grange’s broth- 
er. The fastest man on the squad 
(with some arguing for Harlon 
Hill), Willie has a weaving gait that 
excited the coaches in training. 
Combined with his running speed. 
good change-of-pace, hard hitting 
when moving inside, and a natural 
skill for catching long passes, is his 
desire. It goes a long way with 
eoaches in pro ball when a _ boy 
shows that he likes to play football. 

Ronnie Knox (6-144, 198) came 
out of service late in the training 
season and there was a major team 
effort to get him ready for this year. 
But the Bears are convinced he is a 
great football player. At the begin- 
ning, they planned to run him at 
halfback, where there is less to 
learn, while he studied up on the 
many quarterback assignments. 
They held special classes for him, 
with speed-up play courses. In 
scrimmages, they had other players 
help him out on assignments. This 
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slowed up the practices somewhat, 
and how fast he got ready depended 
on how much help the other players 
gave him. But they chipped in, and 
Knox came along fast. He is a 
natural football player with an ex- 
cellent sense for the game. He can 
pass long and short impressively, 
he can run hard and fast, he can 
block and he can play defense. 

The only problem with Ronnie is 
—as if someone had to tell you—his 
step-father, Harvey. When, after 
some claim-jumping in Canada, 
Ronnie announced last year that he 





Special Bear problem is Ronnie Knox, 
who they think will be great, and his dad, 
Harvey, right. who can be a headache. 


would join the Bears, who had 
drafted him, on his return from 
the service, many football people 
suggested to Halas that he was in- 
viting unnecessary trouble. Paddy 
Driscoll, out in Los Angeles last 
January for the Pro Bowl game, 
heard so many stories about Harvey 
from the West Coast newspapermen 
that he returned to Chicago admit- 
tedly worried. 

“It sounds like a headache,’ he 
cautioned Halas. “The guy is sup- 
posed to be able to take over any 
show.” 

Halas said: ‘Don’t worry. Ronnie 
is yours. I’ve got Harvey.” As this 
was being written, Harvey Knox 
had not erupted onto the neat pre- 
cincts of the Chicago Bears. 

At fullback, the Bears are very 
strong with the league’s leading 
ground-gainer in 1956, Rick Casares 
(6-2, 225). Big, rough and hard- 
working, Rick can find a hole, can 
push off when it isn’t there, and 


can cut to the outside when he has 
the room. He moves with good speed 
and great leg power. He is one of 
the Bears’ seven All-Pros from last 
season; the others are Jones, Hill, 
George, Brown, Caroline and 
Strickland. 

The quarterbacks are the elite 
corps of any football team. When 
the rest of the team has to do 
calisthenics, the Bear quarter- 
backs stand off to one side and play 
catch. 

“Pass and catch is better for 
them,” the coaches say. All coaches, 
no matter what their basic assign- 
ment, work with the quarterbacks. 
If a coach sees one in the dorm or 
happens to be walking back to the 
dressing room with_him, he invari- 
ably seizes the opportunity to point 
out a piece of faking business or 
possible variation on a play. 

Ed Brown (6-2, 205) is a good 
enough runner to be a halfback. But 
he can throw (“The best long pass 
in pro ball,” Driscoll claims) and 
works well with Hill on the pass 
patterns. Not talkative, and not a 
cheerleader, he is a good play- 
caller. His faking is adequate. He 
does the punting for the team, and 
recently has been doing some of the 
place-kicking. 

Zeke Bratkowski (6-24, 203) is 
another Bear quarterback of the 
future. Back from service after two 
years, and with only his rookie sea- 
son behind him, Zeke gets better 
every day. “He can be one of the 
great ones,” Driscoll says. Not as 
good a runner as Brown (or Knox), 
he is better at faking and handles 
the team well. It may still be a 
fiction, but the Bears also insist 
that the team seems to rise up under 
his leadership. Intense and serious, 
Brat spends most of his evenings 
poring over his play books. The 
effect has been that he has made 
Brown stay out longer on the prac- 
tice field and study harder when 
away from it. In turn, Brown, more 
relaxed and easy-going, has helped 
Zeke shake the tension. The result 
—one that coaches try to produce— 
is that they’ve been pushing each 
other, learning from each other and 
developing a strong friendship. 

As a result, the Bear brains can’t 
be faulted for gloating. With Brown, 
Bratkowski and George Blanda 
(now used only for his kicking) in 
hand. and Knox moving in, they are 
well set in pro football’s key posi- 
tion for a long time to come. The 
new Monsters of the Midway are 
loaded, strong for the ie 
future and hungry for 
a championship. They 
think they can make it. 
After all, they’ve got to 
live up to a giant-sized 
tradition—the legacy 
of the old bunch, 
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Roy Harris is a colorful brawler 


from a colorful Texas town who thinks he will 


become the next heavyweight champ 





HEAVYWEIGHT 
CUT AND SHOOT 


By FRANK GODSOE 


AST January, Al Weill, the pro- 
prietor of one of boxing’s more 
| nimble minds, was adjusting 
himself to the shock of having lost 
his most productive mealticket, 
heavyweight champion Rocky Mar- 
ciano. From his New York hotel 
suite, he was searching the country 
for leads to some soft touches that 
would tide him over until he could 
get his hands on another No. 1 boy. 
Even 2,000 miles away, the scent of 
easy dollars in Texas was discern- 
ible to this veteran boxing manager. 
He outlined his program to Charley 
Goldman, the wise little trainer who 
had schooled Marciano for him. 

“They got a heavyweight down in 
Texas,” Al told Goldman, ‘named 
Roy Harris. He’s a big draw in 
Houston. I’m going to book Claude 
Chapman into Houston with him 
and tip him over.” 

As Weill was even then very 
much aware, Chapman is no Marci- 
ano, but he is a rangy heavyweight 
out of Aiken, S. C., who vaguely 


resembles the current champion, 
Floyd Patterson. He has been in the 
ring with some pretty good fighters, 
men like Tony Anthony, Julio Me- 
deros and Bob Satterfield, and has 
acquitted himself with honor, if not 
with victory. 

“Don’t be too sure you’ve got a 
soft touch there,’’ Goldman, a con- 
stant worrier, told Weill. “Charley 
Norkus went down there a couple 
of months ago and this kid gave him 
a pretty good going over. I haven't 
heard of Harris losing any yet.” 

Weill shrugged and set about 
packing his shirts and cigars for the 
trip to Dallas. ‘“‘The guy has to be 
a hick,” he said. ‘‘He’s from a place 
called Cut and Shoot or something 
like that, and he’s right out of a 
haystack. Been to college. Teaches 
a little. Fights a little. Now, Charley, 
if Chapman don’t stiffen a school 
teacher, what business we got fool- 
ing around with him?” 

So Weill arrived in Texas think- 
ing, like everyone else who had 


Roy keeps in top condition working in the outdoor “gym” near his home in the woods, 
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Harris and ref Jimmy Webb were covered with Claude Chapman’s blood after Roy kayoed Al Weill’s fighter in Houston last year. 


heard of Roy Harris, that this brash 
young man who had been piling up 
a string of victories in and around 
Houston was nothing very much. 
It took Weill something less than the 
eight rounds the one-sided fight 
lasted to learn that he, and every- 
body else, had considerably under- 
estimated the fighting ability of 
“Haystack” Roy Harris. Roy’s left 
hand seemed to be grafted to the 
wide, flat nose of Weill’s tiger. The 
first time Roy nailed Chapman with 
a straight left, the nose squashed 
like a ripe tomato. At the end of 
four rounds, Chapman had lost 
enough blood to stock a plasma 
bank. “I made a mistake,” referee 
Jimmy Webb said, “not bringing 
along an extra shirt.” 

Chapman was knocked kicking in 
the eighth. He tottered to his feet 
but had no idea where he was, and 
as Weill pushed his stubby body 
through the ropes to save the rem- 
nants of his fighter from total ex- 
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tinction, Webb called a halt to the 
slaughter and raised Harris’ hand 
in victory. After dragging the 
bloody Chapman back to his corner, 
Weill walked over to Harris and 
said: “Country boy, you’re a helluva 
fighter!” 

The fighter they all had under- 
estimated until he climbed to na- 
tional attention by beating Bob 
Baker and Willie Pastrano now 
looms as the next big-money oppo- 
nent for Floyd Patterson. That was 
his aim as far back as that night 
when he splattered the ringside 
with Claude Chapman's blood. When 
that fight was over, the fans—and 
there were 4,000 of them there, more 
than half of them from that pine- 
tree jungle 40 miles north of Hous- 
ton where Harris lives—swarmed 
around the ringside, howling in 
unholy glee. ‘Hey, Roy,’ one of 
them shouted, “how come you was 
so rough on that boy? Looked like 
you was mad at him!” 


“T dunno,” Roy drawled, “unless 
it’s because he looks like Floyd 
Patterson, and fights something like 
him.” Later he added, “I want to 
fight for the title. I want to take 
every short cut there is to do it.” 

The next morning, Roy was up 
at dawn, running through the pines 
like a lonesome buck. A neighbor 
stopped him and asked, ‘‘What’re 
you doing, training today? Didn’t 
you jest go down to Houston last 
night and hammer some New York 
sissy to dogmeat?”’ 

“Maybe I did,” Roy said. “Is that 
any reason I should be _ loafing 
today?” 

This Texas upstart who is besieg- 
ing Patterson’s realm is withou™ 
question one of the hardest working 
warriors ever to fight his way up 
among the contenders. He has a 
mop of black hair, black eyes that 
sort of bubble out, like those of the 
pet alligator he keeps in a tank in 
his front yard. He has a semi- 
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lantern jaw. There is a smattering 
of Indian blood on both sides of his 
family. He was 24 years old in June. 

Harris includes a left hand that 
bites like a water moccasin and a 
sneaky right that can jolt anyone 
he tags with it. He frequently leads 
with the right, and when it lands it 
leaves lumps the size of grapefruit. 
He likes to vary his attack, and up 
to now none of his 21 opponents has 
had much success at puncturing his 
defenses. Most of them have been 
frustrated by his style, which they 
all claim is awkward. 

There has never been, since Bob 
Baker nailed him with a right hand 
hard enough to have splintered a 
railroad crosstie, and put him on the 
floor, any guesswork about Roy’s 
ability to take a punch. He got right 
up then. Within seconds of that 
only knockdown of his professional 
career, he was clear-eyed and mov- 
ing into the lethal but lazy Pitts- 
burgh puncher who had been a 
prominent heavyweight contender 
for five years. “I didn’t know what 
hit me,” Harris said. “I knew I 
didn’t like being down there. And 
I knew what I had to get up and do. 
That was to hit him a lot, and not 
get nailed with another one of those 
right hands.” 

Baker never landed another solid 
punch, Which came as no surprise 
to Joey Rowan, the Philadelphia 
trial horse who remembers his date 
with the new prototype of Davy 
Crockett. “When I took that fight 
with Harris,” says Joey, “I thought 


it was just a tuneup. Well, if it was, 
I don’t want any more like it. Two 
hours after the fight, both my eyes 
were swelled shut, They tell me I 
didn’t win a round. I was mad all 
during the fight. He looked like a 
damned amateur. But he was mess- 
ing me up like a pro.” 

If you look behind his “Li’] Ab- 
ner” facade, Harris emerges as a 
young man with a keen mind, ex- 
emplary personal habits, a college 
education, bullish strength and swift 
hands and reflexes. When he grad- 
uated last year from Sam Houston 
State College at nearby Huntsville, 
he took a job, at $229 a month, 
drumming education into the hard 
little skulls of 43 barefooted rural- 
route pupils. The school is almost 
the only concession to culture his 
home town makes. 

Cut and Shoot has a sawmill and 
several beer joints, and a reputation 
for brawling to match the violence 
suggested by its name. It is eight 
miles, or just a good mule lope, east 
of the oil-field town of Conroe, in 
Montgomery County. On the Gold 
Coast of Texas, they call this area 
the Big Thicket. It’s an area where 
they farm, fish and fight. They hunt 
coon, possum, deer and squirrel; 
piney-woods root hogs roam the 
tangled wildwood. They dislike 
strangers in the Big Thicket, and 
particularly city slickers. Footwear, 
except in messy weather, isn’t very 
popular. Coonskin millinery was 


standard in the wintertime for 
nearly a century. 





Roy is trained and managed by his 
father, 47-year-old Henry Harris, 
who wears overalls, weighs 230 
pounds, has a stubble of beard like 
the fur on a cat and hands like 
hams. Henry Harris never has been 
beaten in a fight in his life, with any 
kind of weapons, including fists. He 
fought with gloves and with bare- 
knuckles around the lumber camps, 
and the fines he paid for fighting 
during the Conroe oil boom, which 
began in 1932, totaled almost enough 
to build a new jail house. 

Henry raised seven children, three 
of them boys (Roy is the middle 
son), and, as he puts it, “raised them 
often as they needed it.” He taught 
them to fight, ride, shoot, catch fish 
in the river with their bare hands, 
and to fear nothing human, animal 
or reptile. The members of the Har- 
ris clan, who have been in the Big 
Thicket since 1913, always have 
been the type to outshoot you, out- 
fish you, outrun you, beat you climb- 
ing ropes or busting broncs, or whip 
you in any kind of a fight. 

Out there in this pine-tree jungle, 
they've been saying for a long time, 
“Roy Harris is jest rougher’a a 
stucco bathtub.” They remember 
him, 16 years ago, an eight-year-old 
moppet flailing away by the light 
of a gas-well flare in front of his 
father’s log cabin, taking almost 
nightly beatings from Tobe, his 
brother, 18 months older. Tobe, an 
aggressive and swarming fighter, 
used to bloody his nose and mouth 
and blacken his eyes, and Roy had 
to learn to fight to keep Tobe from 
beating his brains out. Tobe never 
wore shoes in the ring as an amateur 
or a professional. (He turned pro 
at 19 to win 26 of 28 fights as a 
light-heavyweight. ) 

Roy weighed 102 pounds when he 
was 13 but he was good enough then 
to beat the Texas flyweight cham- 
pion, Henry Kagawa of Webster, 
who was almost old enough to vote. 
By the time he was 15, Roy was 
beating grown men; he was also 
beating Tobe. The pair broke out 
of the Big Thicket when Roy was 
16 and fought in the Texas Golden 
Gloves at Fort Worth. Tobe never 
won a championship. Roy boxed 
six years, winning four titles at 
three weights as he grew into a 
heavyweight. He gained the semi- 
finals of the National Golden Gloves 
in Chicago, 

Roy had 83 amateur bouts, read 
every book ever written on the 
subject of boxing, jogged eight miles 
to school in Conroe and then trotted 
home in the afternoon. And he used 
to lift an old motor block to help 


Henry Harris, an ex-pro fighter, proudly 
looks over two of his sons, Henry, Jr.. 
at left. a 17-year-old amateur, and Roy. 
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build his strength. He was, as one 
writer remarked, “as awkward as 
a pup on a waxed floor,” but most 
of his wins came easily. Often he 
boxed 15 rounds with Tobe in an 
afternoon in the dirt in front of 
their cabin. That made four and 
six-round fights in amateur tourna- 
ments seem mighty easy. 

In 1952, Roy qualified for a trip 
to the National AAU in Boston 
where Floyd Patterson won the 
championship at 165 pounds. But 
the trip for the Texas team was 
canceled. Later, Roy was unable to 
make the Olympic trials because of 
his job as an oil-field roughneck. 
Patterson won there, too, and went 
to Finland to take the Olympic title 
at his weight. “I knew about him 
then,” he says. “I didn’t think he 
could beat me. Maybe we'll fight 
yet, and not for just a little trophy, 
or a trip to Finland. We'll make a 
lot of money. I haven't changed my 
mind. I don’t think Patterson can 
beat me.” 

Roy's professional career began 
on April 26, 1955, almost a year to 
the day before Rocky Marciano an- 
nounced his retirement as heavy- 
weight champion. Harris needed 
money to finance his marriage to 
Jean Groce, a pretty Cut and Shoot 
brunette, and he collected $50 for a 
scheduled six-round fight in Hous- 
ton with Tommie Smith. He scored 
a knockout in the third and soon 
was in with tough ten-round oppo- 
sition. 

Until just over a year ago, Roy 
seldom had earned more than $100 
for a fight. Outside of Texas his 
name was simply something tacked 
to a colorful home town, to be noted 
by the people who read the fight 
results on the sports pages. Then he 
got those victories over Norkus and 
Chapman and he began to move. 

He did $24,000 with Baker and 
more than $46,000 with Pastrano. 
On the night of the Pastrano fight 
you couldn’t park within seven 
blocks of Sam Houston Coliseum. 
A mile away, ear plugs would have 
come in handy. The hall was stuffed 
with 9,826 fans, 3,000 of them 
Harris worshippers out of the Big 
Thicket who swarmed into town 
covering all the Pastrano money in 
sight, insulted by the 3-1 odds favor- 
ing Willie. “Odds, hell,” they would 
say. “Don’t want no damned odds. 
Jest want to find all the damn fools 
who want to bet against Roy.” 

Roy said, “It'll be nice to box a 
guy my own size for a change,”’ and 
shuffed out to win seven of ten 
rounds on two cards, handing Pas- 
trano his first defeat in 22 fights. 
All night long, Willie was short with 
his famed left jab. Harris bulled 
him in the clinches, hit him with 
sneak right-hand leads and rousing 
uppercuts. He all but caved in a 
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Roy, who teaches the fourth and fifth grades in Cut and Shoot, takes that seriously, 
too. His pretty wife, Gloria Jean, helps him prepare a lesson for next day’s class. 


couple of his ribs. When it was over, 
Willie sang the same tune as Norkus, 
Rowan, Baker and over a hundred 
amateurs and professionals who 
have been in with the pride of Cut 
and Shoot: “He was crude and 
awkward. But effective. Plenty 
effective.” 

Events are moving swiftly for 
Harris these days. He has been in- 
troduced on the floor of the Texas 
legislature. A newspaper clipping 
concerning him was made a part of 
the Congressional Record at the last 
session in Washington. He was made 
honorary president of a bank in 
Conroe. 

Harris also has spruced up his 
training camp. out at the Harris 
homeplace. The outdoor ring was 
moved out of the front yard to a 
pasture spot, by a hog pen, and a 
shed was built over it. He built 
racks for the punching bags and 
moved them from under the sweet 
gum tree where he belted away at 
them for so many years. Henry’s 
cabin, 50 yards from where Roy 
lives in a small, paneled cottage, has 
fight placards tacked to a long 
veranda, and every day, when Roy 
is in training, it is all-day fighting 
and hillbilly singing on the grounds. 

Quietly and with fierce determina- 


tion, this country boy is preparing 
for his biggest test. Never has a 
college boy, much less a_ school 
teacher, been heavyweight cham- 
pion. But Roy Harris thinks he 
can do it. 

The night Patterson dissected 
Hurricane Jackson, Roy was at 
home, watching the fight on one of 
the few television sets in Cut and 
Shoot. Crickets chirped in the warm 
night and a hound dog bayed. Roy’s 
eyes never left the screen. He was 
anything but awed by Floyd’s dis- 
play of speed and punching skill. 
He seemed a little resentful, really, 
that Patterson didn’t finish off the 
Hurricane early. ‘Patterson let him 
get hot and mad. Let a hawg do 
that. and you can’t kill him with 
one bullet. It’ll take three or four 
in the head. Then you may have to 
hit him in the head with a club, too,” 
he said. 

“T know just one way to fight. 
Walk out and punch. Don’t ever do 
anything foolish, though. You have 
to be in better condition than the 
other guy. I’m always going to do 
that. Fancy footwork don’t win you 
fights. Punching does!” 

Roy Harris of Texas expects that 
theory to carry him to the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
represents leadership, honesty and 
fair play. He is, in a sense, the choice 
young man on his campus. Not many 
football captains make All-America. 
This is so because the players look for 
something that goes beyond the phys- 
ical qualities it takes to throw a 
knifing block, make a vicious tackle or 
plunge with reckless brutality into a 
line when they elect their captain. 
They look for the man among them 
who can lead them. 

In this respect, Don Stephenson is 
unusual, He is an All-America and 
he is also captain of the team, but in 
Don’s case he is captain of the team 
because of the things that made him 
an All-America. It takes coach Bobby 
Dodd to explain this. 

“Don is not the fiery, inspirational 
type of leader,” Dodd said. ‘In fact, he 
hardly ever says a word on the field, 
except for the usual yells you hear 
out of football players. But he leads 
by what he does, not by what he says. 

“The Georgia Tech players elected 
him their captain because they respect 
him. They respect him for the way he 
plays. He goes out and sets an ex- 
ample, and they follow. He's a great 
defensive center. If he ever makes a 
mistake, it’s darn near a miracle. 
That’s the kind of leader he is.” 

Ordinarily, the Tech coaching staff 
would face such a situation with some 
reservations. But just a few seasons 





Captain of the Team 


ago, the Tech football squad elected 
another All-America center its cap- 
tain. Larry Morris had had a great 
junior season. He was anybody’s 
equal at linebacking. But he was a 
quiet fellow, a bull of a man on the 
football field but almost a mouse in 
close conversational quarters. 

At Georgia Tech, the coaching staff 
maintains an absolute hands-off policy 
when it comes to the team captaincy. 
The choice is entirely up to the play- 
ers. Morris was elected the captain 
overwhelmingly, and it was no secret 
that the Tech coaches held their 
breath, As it turned out, Morris was 
no All-America the year of his cap- 
taincy. Injury cut him down and his 
performance suffered. But he turned 
out to be a surprising leader. He took 
charge of the squad and became an 
aggressive talker. Today he plays cen- 
ter for the Los Angeles Rams in the 
fall and sells insurance, indicating him 
to be a man of words off the field. 

In 1951, a quiet tackle named Lamar 
Wheat, who had never nailed down a 
regular job, was elected the captain 
at Tech. Bobby Dodd keeps in close 
touch with his captains, and he soon 
called in Wheat for a conference. 
When Wheat appeared, he brought 
along two good-sized friends on the 
line, Ray Beck, later an All-America 
guard who played for the New York 
Giants, and Lum Snyder, a larger 
tackle with a reputation for mayhem 
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who later played for the Philadelphia 
Eagles. 

“They're my ‘henchmen’, Coach,” 
Wheat said. “When we get to a situ- 
ation that one man can’t handle, Ray 
and Lum are going to help me handle 
it. We'll talk over things together and 
we'll try to figure them out ourselves 
without bothering you. And if you 
need anything, just call us.” 

Captain Wheat and his “henchmen” 
led Georgia Tech to one of its great 
seasons that fall. The Ramblin’ Wreck 
was undefeated, though tied by Duke, 
and invited to the Orange Bowl, 
where a 17-14 victory over Baylor set 
off a string of bowl victories that 
hasn’t been broken yet. And in the 
course of it, Captain Wheat rose to the 
occasion. He not only became a first- 
stringer, but made all-conference and 
even All-America on one wire service 
selection. 

Stephenson accepted his new re- 
sponsibility this season with pride and 
passion. After his election, on the ad- 
vice of Ned West, the director of ath- 
letic public relations, he enrolled in a 
public speaking course at Tech. “I’ve 
never really been afraid to stand up 
before a crowd,” he said. “After all, 
all a fellow can be is himself. But I 
thought that since I was going to be 
the captain, I ought to grind off some 
of the rough edges. I think it helped 
me a lot, too. Right after I finished 
the course, I had to make a speech to 
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a boys’ group at a church. I took me 
a topic—‘The Two Most Important 
Qualities of a Football Player’—and I 
made me an outline and I followed it. 
I don’t know if the boys learned any- 
thing or not, but I did.” 

The two most important qualities 
in a football player, as rated by Cap- 
tain Stephenson, are: (1) Desire, and 
(2) Speed. These have been the domi- 
nating factors in the rise of this young 
man himself, from a dairy farm in 
Alabama (“I used to milk a bucket 
full before I was big enough to carry 
it’) to an All-America captain at 
Georgia Tech. 

He came to Georgia Tech from Bes- 
semer, Ala., a steel town suburb of 
Birmingham. His family, of moderate 
means, has not lived in Bessemer for 
several years, They moved to Florida 
ten years ago and his father, J. P. 
Stephenson, runs a motel on the Gulf 
of Mexico, near Panama City. The 
elder Stephenson once ran a small 
dairy business near Bessemer, but on 
moving to Florida, he left the farm, 
cows and milk route to a daughter 
and her husband. Don stayed with 
them, to grow up on the farm and to 
play his high school sports at 
Bessemer. 

There is a veteran coach at Besse- 
mer High School named Snitz Snider 
whose reputation and coaching skills 
have a way of molding good football 
players out of high school youngsters. 
Snider has kept a steady stream of 
Bessemer High alumni pouring into 
the colleges of the Southeast. Georgia 


Tech has been one of his leading bene- 
ficiaries. A cousin of Stephenson's, 
Red Patton, played halfback at Tech 
in 1950. Phil Tinsley, an All-America 
end at Tech in 1944, came from Besse- 
mer. Of more recent vintage, Besse- 
mer has contributed generously to 
Tech’s bowl prosperity. Jimmy 
Thompson, a small (148 lbs.), dra- 
matic halfback package, and Frank 
Christy, a tackle, were senior team- 
mates of Stephenson from Bessemer 
last season. This year, another Besse- 
mer alumnus, red-haired Maxie 
Baughn, a sophomore, backs up 
Stephenson at center, and still an- 
other, Pete Curran, is a reserve full- 
back. 

From the time he was large enough 
to start a fight, Stephenson has been 
devoted to football. And almost from 
that time, he has known what it is to 
be a captain. There is a highly de- 
veloped sandlot football program in 
the part of Alabama where he was 
raised, and Stephenson was captain 
of a kids’ team that played in what 
Birmingham calls the Candy Bowl. 
One of the halfbacks was Tommy 
Lorino, a highly advertised Auburn 
star this season. “I remember one 
thing in particular about that team,” 
Don said. “The Candy Bowl was a 
round-robin thing, and we never won 
a game,” 

Later, he was captain of his high 
school team at Bessemer, where the 
bitter taste of defeat was known only 
twice in four years. Yet, Don is the 
only member of his graduating class 


playing college football, and while six 
colleges showed recruiting interest in 
him, he was never given the big rush. 

There were reasons. In the first 
place, he weighed only 175 pounds. 
Then he broke a leg and played only 
two games in his senior season. Still, 
when it came to the annual state high 
schoo] North-South all-star game at 
Tuscaloosa the next summer, who 
should show up as the South’s center 
and the South’s captain but Stephen- 
son? And who should win but Ste- 
phenson’s team, by a score of 7-6! 

In these days of the pampered hero, 
whose credo has become, “The brash 
shall inherit the earth,” this college 
captain represents a breed dear to the 
hearts of the old hardrock of the 
moleskin and leather nose-guard era. 
“T had to get up in the morning and 
milk cows before I went to school,” 
Stephenson said. “The farm is ten 
miles from town, and after football 
practice, I'd trot those ten miles back 
and milk the cows again.” His team- 
mates kidded him in those days about 
his rigorous routine. “Boy,” they 
would say, “if you don’t make a foot- 
ball player, nobody will.” 

One of the cheerleaders at Bessemer 
High School was a cute, vivacious girl 
named Karen Keith. Today they are 
married, and Don points with pride 
to Karen as his strongest argument 
for compatibility of football and wed- 
lock. “When I played freshman foot- 
ball at Tech,” he said, “I wasn’t mar- 
ried and I didn’t play first- -string. Now 
I’m married and I play first-string.” 
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Years Games Points Average 
Bob Pettit 3 215 5070 23.6 
Paul Arizin 3 346 7865 227 
Neil Johnston 6 417 B458 20.3 
Bob Cousy 7 485 9480 19.5 
Ed Macauley 8 555 10150 18.3 

















Neil Johnston 6 
Ed Macauley 8 7635 3344 438 
Clyde Lovellotte 4 4470 1924 430 
Paul Arizin 5 6240 2659 426 
Bill Sharman 7 


Bill Sharman 7 
Dolph Schayes 8 4637 383) 826 
Dick Schnittker a 1042 848 B14 
Bob Cousy 7 3556 2874 808 
Poul Arizin 5 
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AMONG the many outstanding high scorers 
in the NBA, there are four who have 
established exceptional records as sharp- 
shooters in recent years. The Big Four 
among the pro marksmen are Paul Arizin 
and Neil Johnston of the Philadelphia War- 
riors, Bob Pettit of the St. Louis Hawks, and 
Bill Sharman of the Boston Celtics. Pettit, 
Arizin and Johnston are the only active play- 
; ers with lifetime averages of better than 20 
NEIL points per game; Johnston is the king of the 
JOHNSTON field-goal shooters; Sharman is in a class 
by himself as a free-throw marksman; and 
Arizin is among the leaders in both field-goal and free-throw 
effectiveness. 

Arizin led the scorers last season with an average of 25.6 points 
per game, and his lifetime ayerage of 22.7 for five seasons ranks 
second best among active players, behind Pettit’s 23.6 figure. 
Johnston has compiled an exceptional record for point produc- 
tion and field-goal shooting over the past five seasons. After 
averaging only six points per game in his first year (1951-52), 
Johnston has been over the 20-point figure in each of the past 
five seasons, finishing first in three successive campaigns, then 
third in each of the past two seasons. His lifetime average of 
20.3 points per game ranks third best, behind Pettit and Arizin. 

Sharman ranks no higher than eighth in 
the lifetime points per game column among 
active players. with an average of 16.8, but 
he is one of the two players in the league 
who rank in the top five in both field-goal 
and free-throw percentage. In each of the 
past five seasons Sharman has led the league 
in free-throw percentage, establishing a 
league record last year with his .905 mark. 
Pettit has scored 5,070 points in 215 games in 
his three seasons in the league for an aver- [Ry/ 
age of 23.6 points per game, the best record BILL 
among active players, SHARMAN 
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At Santa Monica (Calif.) High, just 
quick-kicking distance away from 
the Pacific, football isn’t a game at all. 
Its an act of faith—a feverish almost 
hypnotic cult which unfolds its spell 
every autumnal Friday around 8 p.m. 
Blue-and-gold spangled Sergeanettes 
lead drum-thumping parades through 
downtown stoplights. The only high 
school card stunt section in Southern 
California, and possibly in the nation, 
spells out a plea: “Touchdown Vi- 
kings!”—and seldom is disappointed. 
Cheerleaders and pep rally girls do 
pretzel-shaped gyrations at midfield. 

In the stands sit members of the 
Samohi Boosters Club. composed of 
players’ dads and football-crazy busi- 
nessmen, Behind the scenes a special 
Spirit Committee grinds into action; 
its aim is to keep 2,200 students in a 
proper state of palpitation, And on the 
field, if it’s a typically good evening, 
through the magic of team execution 
and superb spirit, the Norse football 
team wins another ball game. For 
Samohi, which possibly has produced 
more athletic champions than any 
other high school on the West Coast 
(not to mention such alumni as Glenn 
Ford, Joan Blondell and Gussie Mor- 
an), its all in a weekend’s work. 
Eighty-five victories and 15 defeats in 
the last ten years is the remarkable 
record achieved by the Vikings. 

This fall, as in preceding ones, Sa- 
mohi alumni are holding down prom- 
inent positions in the professional and 
college spotlight. Ronnie Knox, who 
threw the amazing total of 30 touch- 
down passes when a Samohi senior, is 
launching his umpteenth grid career, 
this time with the Chicago Bears. R. C. 
Owens is slated for an end berth with 
the San Francisco 49ers. Another end, 
Boyd Carter, is with Toronto in the 
Canadian League. On the collegiate 
level, Jackie Douglas has jumped into 
All-America John Brodie’s old quar- 
terback slot at Stanford. Dave and Dan 
Peterson are members of Red Sanders’ 
U.C.L.A, team. Quarterback Lee Gross- 
eup and end Duncan Ward have mi- 
grated to Utah, where they are main- 
stays on Jack Curtice’s squad. Half- 
back Bill Howard plays at Washington. 

It was Jim Sutherland, now head 
coach at Washington State, who first 
instilled the spirit at Santa Monica— 
and with it a wide-open, throw-the- 
ball-around offense, complete with split 
ends, flanker backs, fullback checkoffs, 
and run-or-pass options—that has pro- 
duced three California Interscholastic 











Federation (Southern section) champ- 
ionships and eight Bay League titles 
in nine tries. Phenomenally, the Sa- 
mohi system also produced six first- 
string All-C.1.F. quarterbacks in an 8- 
year span—Knox, Douglas, Grosseup, 
Landon Exley (Southern California), 
Sandy Lederman (Washington), and 
Dick Horn (Stanford). A  compara- 
tively obscure third-string AII-C.LF. 
end in 1949 was a strapping young 
fellow named Parry O’Brien. When 
Sutherland left in 1953, his suecessor, 
Bob Stillwell went undefeated in win- 
ning both Bay League and C.LF. 
crowns in his first season. Recently 
Stillwell resigned to enter a full-time 
career with the Salvation Army. Leon 
McLaughlin, another ex-Samohi ace 
and the Los Angeles Rams’ center for 
many years, is the new coach. 

While growing fat on victories, the 
Norsemen have acquired a reputation 
for winning the close contests—a risky 
business for which their explosive, all- 
or-nothing attack is well geared. Last 
year. when slipping to its worst (4-4) 
season in more than a decade, Samohi 
still managed to keep its fans well 
provided with exciting football. Trail- 
ing Inglewood High, 18-14, with one 
minute, 22 seconds left, the Norsemen 
marched 70 yards to win, 20-18, and 
maintain a ten-year edge over its foe. 

Is Samohi too football-conscious? 
Does the academic side of the school 
suffer? Dr. A. Ewing Konold, its prin- 
cipal, has a reply: Samohi’s 1957 senior 
class won in excess of $100,000 in 
college scholarships, topping any other 
high school in the state. Viking stu- 
dents placed among the top ten per 
cent of all high schools in the nation 
in the Towa Achievement Test. 

Approximately 200 athletes turn out 
annually for the school’s varsity, junior 
varsity and B squads, each of which 
plays its own competitive schedule. 
The goals are victory and a precious, 
all-mighty block-S letter. Yes—those 
letters come in four different sizes, 
from four inches to seyen inches high! 





—Tom King 





Karen is a school] teacher, bringing 
up another beneficial point in their 
campus marriage. Don candidly ad- 
mits: “I came to college to play foot- 
ball. I didn’t play football to go to 
college.” He is a C student, but an 
earnest one. Therefore, there is much 
coaching done at home, where Karen 
keeps her husband-captain mentally 
alert and academically prepared. This 
is in contrast to quarterback Wade 
Mitchell, one of Tech’s co-captains last 
year. Mitchell was graduated from 
the demanding textile engineering 
school with the highest average in his 
class and swept the year’s campus 
academic prizes. Then he put football 
away entirely, even turning down an 
invitation to the College All-Star 
game in Chicago. 

“T don’t know,” Stephenson said, 
“but what this (being captain) may 
make a better student out of me. I 
know that playing football has done a 
lot for me. I came to college, like I 
said, just to play football. Playing 
football has given me _ confidence, 
taught me some things about getting 
along with other people and made me 
take my responsibilities more seri- 
ously. I don’t know where I’d be if 
I hadn’t played football. In the Army. 
I guess. I know one thing—if I have 
a son, I'll want him to play football. 
But I’d want him to put more empha- 
sis on his studies.” 

The Stephenson who trotted ten 
miles and milked the cows each day 
has now grown into 195-pound man- 
hood at the age of 22. He has faced 
up to his responsibilities as captain 
without flinching. He has met his 
shortcoming—‘He’s no holler guy”— 
with a philosophy of his own: You 
don’t have to be loud to be a leader. 
“You've got to set an example,” he 
said. “That’s what I figure is the 
most important thing about leading. 
Football players at Tech are a pretty 
fine bunch of fellows. But if some- 
body gets out of line, we manage to 
take care of it among ourselves. The 
boys know me and they know what 
kind of a boy I am. They’ll respect 
me if they know I’m doing right.” 

Stephenson neither drinks nor 
smokes. He goes to church regularly. 
He has a fetching smile that turns his 
boyish face into a portrait of youth 
and a hidden sense of humor that is 
natural, if not bewitchingly clever. 
This is an asset, for the football cap- 
tain at Georgia Tech is a man who has 
something to say and who gets his 
chances to say it. 

In the first place, the captain is 
Bobby Dodd’s representative to the 
players and the players’ representa- 
tive to the coaching staff. He is auto- 
matically a member of the school’s 
athletic board, which includes a line- 
up of leading alumni, and which 
makes all the important athletic de- 
cisions on the campus. He is the 
man who polls the squad on bow! de- 
cisions, and Tech captains have been 
conspicuously active in that field in 
recent seasons. His most important 
function of all, it seems, is maintain- 
ing order, keeping the boys charged 
up, and serving as the coaches’ morale 
pulse for the squad. 

Being captain carries certain priv- 
ileges, but Stephenson will never be 
one to abuse them—if, for that matter, 
he should ever use them at all. “In all 
his time at Tech,” Bobby Dodd said, 
“Don has never made one request of 
me or anybody else on the coaching 
staff. He has never asked for a ticket. 
He wouldn't even ask for ’Gator Bowl 


tickets for his family last season. 
Finally, his wife took matters in her 
own hands and asked for four. Don 
is a real different boy. The public 
gets a picture these days of the college 
star with his hand out. Not Stephen- 
son. He came to play and to be of 
service. He’s just absolutely one of 
the finest boys you’ll ever meet, but 
he’s so fine that sometimes he honestly 
won’t recognize the problems around 
him, and if he does, he won’t say 
anything about them.” 

There is little ritual to be observed 
by a Georgia Tech football captain. 
He will make appearances on radio 
and television shows. He will not, 
however, appear before Touchdown 
and Quarterback booster club mem- 
berships. There is, in December, the 
annual Rotary Club luncheon in honor 
of the team, at which he will make a 
short thank-you address. He calls the 
toss of the coin, exercises the right 
to choose offense or defense on the 
opening kickoff, and he makes the 
decision when penalties are called 
against opponents, — 

As a rule, Georgia Tech makes no 
ceremonial demands on its captains. 
There will be special alumni functions 
at which he will be expected to pre- 
sent himself. These are, however, all 
carefully screened by the coaching 
staff, as are all of his public appear- 
ances. No commercial promoters are 
allowed to make capital of the captain. 
He is, first and foremost, the spokes- 
man for and the leader of his team, 
and as such, a fellow actively engaged 
in grass-roots diplomacy. In latter 
days, Tech captains have become, in 
keeping with the success of their 
teams, active correspondents. Hero- 
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worshipping youngsters have kept 
Stephenson busy answering letters. 
He never fails to reply, and sometimes 
Be goes beyond the boundary of neces- 
sity. 

A small boy in Knoxville wrote him 
such an appealing letter in the sum- 
mer that Don invited him to be his 
guest—on the Tech bench, yet—at the 
Georgia Tech-Tennessee game this 
month. 

For all of his reserve, Stephenson’s 
success in the poll for captain should 
have come as a surprise to no one. 
One day, at practice during his sopho- 
more season, one of the assistant 
coaches, Tonto Coleman, was pointing 
out the aggressive Alabaman to a 
group of visitors. Stephenson had 
managed to serve his freshman ap- 
prenticeship without a great deal of 
fanfare, and so some footnotes went 
along with his identification. Coleman 
ran down Stephenson’s finer points, 
to a climactic note. “And in conclu- 
sion,” he said, “I might say that you’re 
looking at the boy who'll be the cap- 
tain here before he’s finished, if he 
grows up to be big enough to play. 
He’s that kind of a boy.” 

This is the kind of boy who gets to 
be a college football captain. You can 
see it in him before he ever gets 
there. And in this case, he just hap- 
pened to be a bona-fide All-America. 

— a 











‘The handle is a rotating antenna 
—pulls in games wherever | go!" 


SAYS ALL-TIME GRID GREAT OTTO GRAHAM 
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NEW MOTOROLA 


RANGER 700 PORTABLE 


TAKE THE GAMES WITH YOU ANYWHERE—even in 
remote areas—with this world’s most powerful per- 
sonal portable! It has five tubes plus rectifier, for 
added power. And... 

ROTO-TENNA HANDLE turns like radar to sweep in 
stations other portables can’t reach. 

RUGGED METAL CASE (not plastic) covered in scuff- 
proof, stainproof miracle fabric. 


M MOTOROLA 


World's Largest Exclusive Electronics Manufacturer 


®@ Lifetime PLAcir® chassis 
can’t wear ouf, ever! 


® Earphone outlet for private 
listening. 

@ In Suntan or Charcoal, com- 
plete with leather carrying 
strap, Model 6P34, Other 
Motorola portables low as 
$31.95. 


Prices and specifications subject to 
change without notice. Batteries 
and earphone slightly extra, Higher 
South and West. 
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The Celtics Look Better Than Ever 


(Continued from page 42) ___ 

The bench is outstanding. Andy Phil- 
lip in back court and Arnie Risen at 
center are two all-time greats, unable 
to play more than a few minutes at 
a time because of age—but their 
knowledge and efficiency are invalu- 
able in those few minutes, Jack Nich- 
ols, Dick Hemric and Lou Tsioro- 
poulos provide experienced relief for 
the big men. The rookies with the 
best chance to displace one of them are 
John Moore, 6-5 corner man from 
UCLA, and Sam Jones, a “sleeper” 
from North Carolina College. All 
11 players from last year’s roster are 
back. Coach Red Auerbach is the dean 
of the league’s coaches, and has put 
this combination together over many 
years. His team can hit inside and out, 
can run or play deliberate style, can 
rebound and respond to situations. 
Whatever it has to give up defensive- 
ly, it makes up for by the unremitting 
pressure of its offense. 


PHILADELPHIA—The main asset 
of the Warriors is exceptional scoring 
punch; its problem is defense. Paul 
Arizin, the 6-4 jump shooter, is as close 
to unstoppable as any player who ever 
lived. Neil Johnston, at 6-8, is a great 
scorer from the pivot, a capable feeder 
out of it, and a tough rebounder. 
Joe Graboski, 6-7, the other corner 
man, is streaky but murderous when 
ona good streak. Jack George, at 6-4, 
is a first-rate all-around back court 
quarterback and outside shot. 

When Gola comes back, he can play 
the other guard position, as he used 
to, or move up into the front court. 
Tom has great scoring potential, ex- 
ceptional defensive reflexes, and the 
ability to get the key rebound (as well 
as most of the others). His defensive 
problem is covering a small man if 
he’s playing back court—but he doesn’t 
suffer too much. 

Larry Costello may come along and 
pene ign the back court with his 
outside shooting, which would help a 
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bench weak in front court material 
when Gola plays back. High-jumper 
Walt Davis (6-8) is the No. 1 relief big 
man. George Dempsey is an experi- 
enced back court substitute, Ernie 
Beck an “in-between size” 6-4 who 
can help front or back. Lenny Rosen- 
bluth, the North Carolina All-Amer- 
ica, figures to stick with the club but 
not to star. Coach George Senesky, a 
prize worrier, should fret through a 
tough year but finish strong. 


NEW YORK—The Knicks will have 
the most complete “new look” in the 
East. Their problems revolve around 
the center position, lack of outside 
shooting when Carl Braun isn’t hit- 
ting, and poor defense. They will try 
to make a major trade well past the 
opening of the season, if they don’t 
succeed sooner, 

Ken Sears, 6-9, and Willie Naulls. 
6-6, are young corner men of great 
offensive ability whose play was 
spotty last year. Mel Hutchins, 6-6, 
should help considerably on defense 
and off the boards. Willie Gardner, 
the 6-8 acquisition from the Globe- 
trotters, is the fourth corner man, and 
the work probably will be evenly di- 
vided among the four. 

Ray Felix, 6-11 but awkward. and 
rookie Charley Tyra, 6-8, are the 
centers, and much depends on how 
quickly Tyra develops. Gardner could 
move into that position, too, if he is 
needed. 

Braun, who has had to play the 
corner as well as back court the last 
couple of years, can concentrate on 
the outside. He is still a great shooter 
and a good feeder but weak defen- 
sively. Richie Guerin, 6-4 sophomore. 
should come into his own as one of 
the league’s solid back court men. 
Veteran playmaker Dick McGuire 
went to Detroit to make room for the 
younger men. Rookie Brendon Mc- 
Cann, from St. Bonaventure and sec- 
ond-year man Ron Sobie round out 
the back court. 





SYRACUSE—Coach Paul Seymour 
will play again, but he can’t do heavy 
duty while running the club. So it’s 
Dolph Schayes and whatever help can 
come from last year’s scrappy squad. 
Ed Conlin, at 6-5, is a highly respected 
all-around player. Johnny Kerr, the 
6-9 center, is a good scorer. Earl 
Lloyd, Joe Holup and Bob Hopkins 
are the other big men. Bob Harrison, 
Togo Palazzi and sophomore Al Bian- 
chi man the tes George Bonsalle. 
No. 1 draft choice, a 6-8 center from 
Illinois, wasn’t signed during the sum- 
mer. He was taking a European tour 
as an amateur player but was ex- 
pected to join the Nats. He isn’t likely 
to make too much difference, anyway. 

Syracuse’s success the second half 
of last season came from hustle and 
teamwork. The same pace may be 
hard to maintain another year. 


WEST 


ST. LOUIS—The Hawks won the 
scramble for Western Division hon- 
ors last year, then did a superb job in 
the playoffs, pushing Boston to the 
limit and beyond. They have estab- 
lished pro basketball in Si. Louls on 
as firm a basis of popularity as any 
city in the league can claim. The team 
should be at least as strong as last 
year, with much depending on Cliff 
Hagan, the unwanted 6-4 former Ken- 
tucky All-America who came through 
so brilliantly the last two months. 

Bob Pettit is a known quantity—ine 
most, But coach Alex Hannum, who 
started last season as a cast-off player 
finishing an undistinguished career. 
and wound up as a “miracle man” 
after taking over the Hawks in mid- 
season, doesn’t intend to build the 
attack completely around Bob. That's 
why Hagan is so important, If he can 
do the all-around job in the corner 
that he did last spring, the St. Louis 
front court will be fine. Seven-foot 
Chuck Share can throw his weight 
around in the pivot and veterans Jack 
Coleman and Ed Macauley can make 
their contributions from the corners. 

The veteran back court team of 
Slater Martin (obtained from the 
Knicks in December for Naulls) and 
Jack McMahon was the key to that 
late-season success, defensively as 
well as offensively. But they can’t go 
on playing 48 minutes. Frank Selvy. 
the 6-4 shooting wizard and all- 
around plugger, and rookie Win Wil- 
fong (6-2) will have to take up the 
slack. Selvy can provide the outside 
power needed to let Pettit operate at 
his highest effectiveness. 


CINCINNATI—Like the Knicks, the 
Royals have a complete “new look,” 
but unlike New York, it seems new 
enough to take them all the way to 
the divisional title. Last year the 
club suffered from absence of a strong 
center, insufficient outside shooting 
and lack of steadiness in close games, 
It now has help in all respects. 

Clyde Lovelette, although he 
doesn’t move and rebound the way 
some other 6-9 men do, certainly will 
help take the rebound pressure off 
Maurice Stokes, the 6-6 man of all 
work, And Clyde is a known quan- 
tity as a scorer, one of the few 20- 
point men in the pros. He can shoot 
from outside, too, and open things 
up for Stokes. 

_ Jack Twyman, at 6-6, has developed 
into a solid corner man and excellent 
scorer, Dick Ricketts is a talented re- 
liever and Jim Paxson may show more 
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than he did as a rookie at Minneapolis. 

George King, an outstandmg mem- 
ber of Syracuse’s 1955 champions, 1s 
coming back after a year’s retirement, 
and the 6-2 driver and shooter should 
add important scoring punch and sav- 
vy to the back court. Richie Regan 
and Tom Marshall are holdovers, and 
Regan should do better with the im- 
proved front court to work on. Dick 
Duckett, 6-0 rookie from St. John’s 
of Brooklyn, may fit in nicely as a 
feeder and quarterback, although his 
set-shooting is yet to be established. 
Coach Bobby Wanzer can help him 
there. 

Chet Forte, the 5-9 Columbia All- 
America who captured the fancy of 
the fans as a college player, is on the 
Cincinnati squad but unlikely to make 
it in the NBA despite his great shoot- 
ing talent and quickness. His size is 
simply too great a handicap. 


DETROIT—The Pistons are bound 
to lack speed and outside shooting. 
New center Walter Dukes, 6-10, came 
along rapidly last season, but is still 
inconsistent. George Yardley is a great 
scorer and jumper in one corner. The 
other will be shared by Harry Gal- 
latin (who also will play center) and 
Sweetwater Clifton, obtained from the 
Knicks. Both are solid pros in the 6-6 
range, but at a “slowing down” age. 
Ed Kalafat, another bulky 6-6 man 
obtained from Minneapolis, won’t add 
to the speed. 

Gene Shue and Chuck Noble are the 
back court regulars. Red Rocha, Bill 
Kenville and Dick Rosenthal of last 
year’s team have retired. None of the 
rookies in camp, except possibly Bill 
Ebben of Detroit (a 6-4 jump shooter) 
are well known and coach Charley 
Eckman will probably get some help 
from Dick McGuire. 


MINNEAPOLIS—George Mikan, as 
coach, will have to depend on three 
things to get his team into the race— 
rapid development of Jim Krebs as a 
pivot man, an exceptional degree of 
team play and hustle, and maximum 
value from his back court. 

Krebs and Larry Foust, 6-9, will 
play the hole. Foust, acquired from 
the Pistons for Dukes, lacked mobility 
even in his best scoring years and 
now is bothered by back trouble. Cen- 
ter looks to be a serious problem. 
Veteran Vern Mikkelsen is the lead- 
ing forward, backed up by Dick 
Schnittker and the 6-8 pair from the 
Royals, Bob Burrow (accent on de- 
fense) and Art Spoelstra (good cor- 
ner shot), 

Whitey Skoog, put out of action last 
year by a bad back, has been forced 
to retire, and little Chuck Mencel’s 
availability is uncertain, but even 
what’s left of the back court is im- 
pressive—Dick Garmaker and Bob 
Leonard, The two one-time Big Ten 
all-time greats can both score and 
feed. Backing them up are experienced 
players from other teams—Ed Flem- 
ing, the 6-3 high leaper from the 
Royals, and Corky Devlin, the 6-5 
jump shooter from the Pistons. 

The Lakers paid heavily to get Hot 
Rod Hundley for his gate appeal, his 
scoring punch and his potential as 
“another Cousy”’—and with Hot Rod 
in the Army, they had a gap. But Hot 
Rod received a medical discharge be- 
fore the season began, and the Lakers 
will probably salvage something of 
their investment this year. 

The NBA continues its sure move 
toward unqualified big-league status. 

—iai— 








Waar jal iare 
won't help... 
but 


THY LOX 


will! 





Pimples dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears blemishes while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 


than you ever thought possible! 
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Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. Cleans and 
erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it....... 50¢ 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
BOB STEELE 





Bob started out on the other end of the business, 


as a fighter (he had 70 bouts). For the last 21 years, 


he’s covered sports over WTIC, Hartford, Conn, 


the sport quiz 





1 This gnome-like fellow is one 
of boxing’s top trainers. He’s: 
(A) Whitey Bimstein 
(B) Dan Florio 
(C) Charley Goldman 





2 A two-time winner of the U.S. 
Singles himself, Pancho Gonzales 
has routed two post-war national 
champs on the professional tennis 
tour. Can you name them? 


3 Buddy Werner, Toni Sailer and 
Art Devlin are (A) sports car 
drivers. (B) bowling champions. 
(C) archery stars, (D)_ well- 
known skiers. 


4 Casey Stengel, who is making a 
career out of winning pennants 
with the Yankees, never even came 
close in his years in the National 
League. Name the clubs he led. 





FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 94 


5 As a sophomore end. I kicked a 
field goal with seven seconds re- 
maining which helped Michigan 
State win the 1956 Rose Bowl 
game. I’m now a senior. Who am 1? 


6 Give the years of these sports 
headlines: “Marciano KOs Wal- 
cott For Title’: “Thomson Hits 
Miracle Home Run”; ‘Mathias 
Wins Second Olympic Decathlon.” 


7 Hockey’s Lady Byng Trophy was 
won last year by: 

(A) Red Kelly 

(B) Andy Hebenton 

(C) Bert Olmstead 


8 Which of these college football 
teams went unbeaten in 1956? (A) 
College of the Pacific, (B) Wy- 
oming, (C) Tennessee, (D) Pitt, 
(E) Boston U., (F) Oklahoma. 


9 Going into the current season, 
Iron Man Harry Gallatin was work- 
ing on an NBA consecutive-game 
record which had already exceed- 


ed (A) 600, (B) 800, (C) 1,000. 


10 Alan Ameche, the Baltimore 
Colts’ pile-driving fullback, is now 
in his third season in the National 
Football League. Can you name 
the college he attended? 
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—low cost and with all the comforts of home. 


GREAT SEA STORIES 


them. 
(paperbound and hardbound) 





GREAT WAR STORIES 
JUST PUBLISHED! Ont of two world 


wars haye come stories of unbelievable 
heroism, stories of almost superhuman en- 
durance, stories of unforgettable devotion 
to duty. These are the true stories of nine 
such men, ranging from Private Rodger 
Young, who was immortalized in a song, 
to General “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, with 
his remarkable Burma adventures. This 
book is proof that truth can be far more 
exciting and vivid than fiction. 





(paperbound and hardbound) 
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HERE IS ROUGH-AND-READY READING IN THREE ACTION-PACKED BOOKS 
You'll find two-gun heroes like WYATT EARP and BAT MASTERSON, 


who helped tame the outlaw West: you'll share unforgettable thrills at sea 
with the four-masters and square riggers and the men who sailed them: and 
you'll read with pride the accounts of fighting men—of unbelievable hero- 
ism and almost superhuman endurance. 
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Each book is brimful with true exploits—each has plenty of top-notch 
action to satisfy the appetite of any man. And there’s enough variety to 
make each page a treat. Order your copies today for prompt delivery. 


. and, incidentally, these books make ideal Christmas gifts 


SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER: Three-books-in-one order (paperbound) 
just $2.50 
(Individually—$1.00 per copy)—and we pay postage 


FOR YOUR PERMANENT LIBRARY—OR AS A GIFT: 
You may want the new, low-priced. hardbound. illustrated deluxe editions 


of GREAT SEA STORIES and GREAT WAR STORIES. Only $2.50 each. 
$4.00 for two. 


..- buy adventure-in-an-armchair 


Let’s face it. Life can sometimes get awfully dull. Your work seems pretty routine, and there are 
times when there isn’t too much recreation and you begin to get that restless feeling. It’s only nat- 
ural, so why fight it? Now you can get the adventure you crave—and in a way you're bound to enjoy 


What man has ever escaped the urge to sail the 
seven seas? Now you can do it while seated com- 
fortably in the living room. This book will bring 
the salt spray to your face, and the wind to your 
cheeks. For here are the four-masters and square 
riggers that carved sea lanes out of the restless 
oceans. And here are the hardy men who sailed 


GREAT WESTERN HEROES 


These are the real stories of some of our 
greatest Western heroes. Among them 
are Wyatt Earp, Buffalo Bill, Bat Mas- 
terson, and Sam Bass. Written in down- 
to-earth, rough-and-ready language, they 
make edge-of-the-seat reading from start 
to finish. 





(paperbound only) 
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Bartholomew House, Inc, Dept. MG1257 
| 205 East 42 St., New York 17, New York 


| 

| 

| Please send me the following books: 
| GREAT WAR STORIES — | 
| © $1.00 (paper) CO $2.50 (hard) = | 
| GREAT WESTERN HEROES | 
| ) $1.00 (paper) | 
| | GREAT SEA STORIES | 
( $1.00 (paper) OF $2.50 (hard) 
| SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFERS | 
(0 Three paperbound books...$2.50 
| | 
| 
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| 
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(0 Two hardbound books...... $4.00 
| I enclose $.......5..- for books ordered. 
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Baseball's Hottest Argument: Mantle or Mays? 


(Continued from page 23) _ 
but we never did come up with a pitch 
to Mays that we could guarantee 
would be a strike.” 

Mays has a batting weakness, of 
course, but it is one of his own mak- 
ing. As might be expected of a player 
of his ebullience and exuberance, he 
can be made to chase a bad pitch. 
This is particularly true of a first 
pitch. Mays is anxious for action and 
frequently will go after the first offer- 
ing if it is anywhere near the plate. 

In the 1954 World Series, Mays went 
to the plate 18 times and eight times 
offered at the first pitch. Once he hit it 
safely, twice he missed it entirely and 
five times he went out. Tom LaSorda, 
a personable southpaw who once was 
in the Brooklyn organization and who 
pitched for Kansas City in 1956, was 
able to capitalize on this over-anxious- 
ness. In the Puerto Rican League in 
the winter of 1954, LaSorda was pitch- 
ing for Mayaguez when Willie was 
tearing the league apart for Santurce. 
Tommy, having read about Willie’s 
first-ball itch during the World Series, 
decided to capitalize on it and he put 
the horse-collar on Willie for the first 
time in winter league play. 

Mays is really a two-way hitter. He 
alters his stance when he’s going for 
bust. Or rather he goes back to the 
stance he first used with the Giants 
when he came up from Minneapolis. 
Willie then batted from a full spread 
and a semi-crouch. It was great for 
distance but it left him vulnerable to 
strikeouts. 

Leo Durocher made his one and only 
batting suggestion to Mays in the 
middle of the 1954 season. Leo got 
him to bring his feet closer together 
and to stand more erect. The results 
were amazing, even for Willie, 

That year Willie hit his 86th home 
run off Alpha Brazle of the Cardinals 
in his 99th game, a pace which was 
faster than that of Babe Ruth when he 
blasted his 60 in 1927. Although Mays, 
with the modified stance, played in 
55 games, he hit only five more home 
eens, one of them an inside-the-park 
job. 
If that sounds as though the new 
stance hobbled Willie, don’t kid your- 
self. He had been hitting .326 when he 
altered his stance, and in the remain- 
ing games he batted .379 to wind up 
leading the majors with a final mark 
of .345. 

_Willie’s power is against high, in- 
Side pitches, and pitchers tried to 
keep the ball away from his strength 
and pitched him low and outside. With 
the new stance, Mays was ripping hits 
into right and right-center. 


It is because of these two stances 
of Mays’ that I find it impossible to rate 
him as a hitter. He is as good as he has 
to be. Since the glory year of 1954, 
Willie has had to carry a sagging 
Giant team on his broad shoulders. 
When he goes for the home run, as he 
so often is forced to do, Mays has to 
sacrifice points on his batting average. 
And when he goes for the batting 
average, he has to sacrifice distance. 

Next year at San Francisco, Willie 
may very well return to his glory 
days—or even beyond. He has a talent 
(or a flair, or whatever you want to 
call it) for rising to the occasion, At 
times, this touch has been described 
as show-boating, but that is imma- 
terial. Willie does like the spotlight, 
and he is a bit of a ham, but these are 
the ingredients that make a great ball- 
player into a great attraction. Espe- 
cially when, like Willie, he does his 
best work with the bright kliegs beat- 
ing down. It seems perfectly reason- 
able to predict that in his new sur- 
roundings, with new fans certainly 
cheering him wildly (the way it was 
in New York in 1954), Willie will un- 
leash the full blast of his remarkable 
talents and turn the game upside 
down. 

Getting back to their batting styles, 
it is interesting that Mantle uses a 
lighter bat hitting lefthanded than he 
does righthanded, a 32-ounce bat as 
against a 36, on the theory that he can 
whip the bat through faster and pull 
the ball better righthanded. Oddly 
enough, he used a Bill Skowron model 
righthanded and a Hank Sauer model 
lefthanded, although he has since had 
bats made to his own specifications. 
Willie uses a 34-ounce model almost 
all the time and doesn’t change bats 
nearly as often as Mickey does. Mantle 
may lift a bat one day, find that he 
likes it, use it for a day or two and 
then discard it. 

Mays, like Mantle, is one of the 
really great hitters of our time. Al- 
though Mickey has hit record drives 
from either side in every park in 
which he ever played, including the 
incredible feat of almost knocking a 
fair ball out of Yankee Stadium, Mays 
is not too far behind him as a distance 
belter. 

Mantle is far and away the better 
bunter, principally because he gets 
away from the plate faster than Mays 
does. Mickey, batting lefthanded, can 
get to first base faster than any man 
in either league, and there aren’t many 
batters, from either side of the plate, 
who can match his time when he is 
moving from the righthanded stance. 

Willie, on the other hand, is asked 
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to bunt only rarely. He bunted once 
in the entire 1954 season—in Cincin- 
nati, with men on first and second. 
Willie forced the runner at third, 
everybody was unhappy and any 
plans for future attempts were aban- 
doned. Mays, unlike Mantle, rarely 
will bunt for a base hit. Mickey does 
it more and more often and is in- 
creasing his offensive effectiveness 
considerably because of the success he 
has had with it. 

While Mantle hits the longer ball, 
the difference in their power is mi- 
nute. If this sounds contradictory, ask 
any National League pitcher who has 
felt the breeze of one of Willie’s line 
drives as it whistled past his ear. 

The cumulative averages of the two 
for the last three full seasons, 1954- 
1956, are remarkably close. Take a 
look: 

AB Hits HR RBI Pet. 

Mays 1723 551 128 321 .320 

Mantle 1593 509 116 331 .320 


Mantle has improved himself more 
over the last two seasons than Mays 
has. Mickey has steeled himself to 
lay off bad pitches, to accept bases on 
balls. Willie still tries to get on by a 
base hit rather than a walk, but his 
situation is different. If Mantle gets a 
walk, there are others behind him, 
Yogi Berra, to name only one, who 
can score him. With the Giants, Mays 
has lacked a solid power hitter to 
back him up, except sporadically, such 
as times this season when the veteran 
Hank Sauer was larruping the ball. 

Does Willie miss Leo Durocher? 
There isn’t any question about that. 
Mays, great ballplayer that he un- 
doubtedly is, played better ball for 
Leo than he is capable of playing for 
anyone else. This is no reflection on 
Bill Rigney, Durocher got 110 per cent 
out of Willie. Whoever succeeded him 
would have to be content with 90 or, 
on some occasions, 100 per cent. 

Whether Durocher’s attitude to- 
ward Mays was good for the ball club 
is debatable but there is no doubt that 
it was good for Willie. Leo treated 
Mays as a combination house pet and 
good luck charm. Under Durocher, 
baseball was fun for Willie, a romp. 
It still is fun, but not as much fun. 

I recall an incident in Puerto Rico 
in 1954 when Pete Zorilla, owner of 
the Santurce club, took a group of his 
players on an open date to a pig roast 
at Mar Chiquita, a resort some 40 
miles outside San Juan. Bus Clarkson, 
one of the truly great Negro sluggers 
of all time, but one who was born 
about five years too soon to benefit by 
Branch Rickey’s emancipation procla- 
mation, was telling of playing ball 
under Adolfo Luque, the Cuban curve- 
ball artist who died several months 
ago in Havana. Luque was a tough 
manager (he once carried a pistol in 
his uniform shirt) and a keen analyst. 
Clarkson had played for him in 
Mexico, 

“Smartest man I ever played for,” 
said Bus appreciatively. “He had dif- 
ferent signs for every player and it 
seemed as if he had different signs for 
every pitch. He had so many | don’t 
see how he remembered them all, but, 
brother, you had to remember them. 
Miss one and he’d fine you—but big!” 
I declare I couldn’t play for a man 
like that,” squeaked Willie in the high 
pitched voice he lapses into when ex- 
cited. “I just want to be let alone 


when I’m playing. That’s why I like 
Leo. He never bothers me, just lets 
me go “long on my own. Oh, mebbe if 
we're a run or two behind in the late 
innings, I’ll look over to see whether 
I should take or hit, but mostly I’m 
free.” 

Durocher’s obvious favoritism of 
Mays led to a minor schism on the 
club, particularly in the closing days 
of the 1954 pennant season when 
Mays, his teammate, Don Mueller, and 
Brooklyn's Duke Snider were in a 
three-cornered fight for the National 
League batting championship. Leo 
was openly rooting for Mays and 
many of the other Giants thought this 
was unfair to Mueller and showed it 
by a coolness to Willie. 

When Rigney replaced Durocher to 
start the 1956 season he knew this 
situation existed and he tried to cor- 
rect it by treating Willie as just one 
of the boys. Actually Billy gives Mays 
almost as much freedom as Durocher 
did. The difference is that Rigney 
doesn’t openly kid with Willie on the 
bench to the exclusion of all other 
players, as was Leo’s habit. 

Mays, the best base-stealer in base- 
ball today, is not hampered by Rigney 
on the bases. He has one sign for 
Willie to steal and one to let him know 
that he is free to steal. There is no 
sign stopping him from stealing. 

Willie’s base-running is as undisci- 
plined, and as effective, as his throw- 
ing. There were raised eyebrows one 
night in Cincinnati when Mays stole 
second with“an eight-run lead. What 
if he had broken his leg in an un- 
necessary steal, the writers wanted to 
know? “It’s up to Willie,” Rigney 
said. “It was a new catcher,’ Mays 
said, ‘and I wanted to try him out.” 


A month or so later, at the Polo 
Grounds against Milwaukee, Mays 
stole second with two out and then 
was thrown out trying to steal third. 
For all practical scoring purposes, a 
man on second with two out is as 
valuable as a man on third and Willie’s 
try for third must be classed as fool- 
hardy. Unless, of course, he then 
planned stealing home, too, and with 
Willie anything is possible. 

Mantle can’t be given too much 
credit for his playing under the twin 
handicaps of chronic osteomyelitis and 
a trick knee that can pop out on him 
at any time. He has to have his left 
leg bandaged so tightly before every 
game that the marks are visible an 
hour or so after he has removed the 
wrappings. Always within Mickey is 
the knowledge that any game he plays 
could be his last—one throw, one 
swing, one slide could write the end 
of his major-league (and money- 
making) career. Yet Mick plays every 
game to the hilt, a tremendous tribute 
to his courage, 

Barring an occasional pulled muscle, 
Mays has no physical worries. He can 
run the bases with far more abandon 
than Mantle, and is much more adept 
at sliding, possibly because he has so 
much more practice at it. Stengel is 
loathe to give Mantle the steal sign, 
yet Casey explains, “Mickey doesn’t 
have to steal—he goes from first to 
third on plays that nobody else could, 
and he ean score from first when you 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

Perhaps the biggest thing to remem- 
ber in judging Mays and Mantle is 
that Mickey has been on a succession 
of pennant winning clubs, from 1951 
through 1956, with 1954 being the only 
exception. Willie, like Mickey, was 


on a pennant winner when he came 
up in 1951, then put two years in 
service and came back to play on the 
1954 pennant winner. Since then, it 
has been all downhill for the Giants. 

Willie is not a second-division ball- 
player. And that’s a compliment. You 
must recall countless trades in 
the majors when a player who stood 
out with losing clubs suddenly was 
traded to a contender. “Ah!” every- 
body said, “if he could stand out with 
a bunch of humpty-dumpties, what 
will he do now that he’s with a win- 
ning team?” Too often the answer 
turned out to be—nothing. 

Mays plays for the sheer joy of 
playing and there’s no joy in it for 
Willie when his team is getting the 
daylights clobbered out of it for days 
on end. It would be unfair to judge 
how Mantle would react to a second- 
division club, for Mickey never has 
been in that situation. 

No matter how badly he may slump 
from time to time, Willie will come 
out of it at the sight of a Dodger 
uniform. The crowds and the general 
hysteria attendant to the ancient 
rivalry serve as a tonic to Willie. He 
plays against the Dodgers like a man 
from outer space. The cross-country 
move shouldn’t affect the rivalry, or 
Willie’s pounding the Dodgers. 

What are the prime assets by which 
a ballplayer is judged? Batting, power, 
running, fielding and throwing, to 
generalize. As I read back over what 
I’ve written, I’ve got to answer the 
Mays or Mantle question by saying 
“Mays.” Willie can do more things 
better, but that’s no knock at Mickey. 
Willie can do more things better than 
most any ballplayer you ever saw. 

— i— 
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Army vs. Navy: The Big Game 


(Continued from page 17) 
passion, at least in the eyes of those 
not directly involved in the struggle, 
is the pageantry of the Army-Navy 
game. When the corps of cadets and 
the brigade of midshipmen are ready 
to march into Philadelphia’s caver- 
nous Municipal Stadium at noon, an 
hour and a half before the game, most 
of the 102,000 spectators are already 
in their seats. They don’t want to miss 
the big parade if they can help it. 

The pageantry isn’t limited to the 
pre-game parade. It flows over into 
the game itself, with each side trying 
to outdo the other in the quantity and 
quality of its cheers, its martial music, 
its banners, posters, stunts, gimmicks 
and exhortations, Colonel Red Reeder, 
assistant graduate manager of ath- 
letics at West Point and an intense 
partisan of Army football, says, “The 
U.S. Military Academy band thinks 
they can play Anchors Aweigh better 
than the Navy band. I think so, too.” 
Although I didn’t ask any Navy per- 
sonnel, it is equally conceivable that 
the U.S. Naval Academy band thinks 
it can play On, Brave Old Army Team 
better than the Army band. 

This is just one indication of the 
blazing rivalry between the two 
schools. Last year, as the midshipmen 
marched into the Stadium, they car- 
ried large signs that read, “3,800 
strong.” The Army promptly unfurled 
a huge banner that read, ‘3,800 strong 
odors.” A few years ago a movie was 
released called The West Point Story. 
At the game the Navy unfurled the 
banner, “Now Playing—The An- 
napolis Story.” In 1948, when Harry 
Truman engineered one of the biggest 
upsets in political history by winning 
the Presidency, the Navy made capital 
of the feat. At the game, which was 
attended by Mr. Truman, the mid- 
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shipmen ran up an eye-catching sign. 
It read, “Gallup picks Army.” That 
year the Navy had lost all its games 
and the Army had won all of its, but 
the game, one of the most thrilling in 
the series, ended in a 21-21 tie. 

Since the beginning of the series, 
which has been watched by an esti- 
mated three million people, the Army 
has won 29 games, the Navy 23, and 
there have been five ties. The score 
has been even closer in the matter 
of sideline scrimmages, although 
Army is credited with pulling off the 
biggest coup of the series by kidnap- 
ping the Navy mascot, Bill XIV, in 
1953. 

That year two separate squads of 
Army men, each unaware of the 
other’s mission, took weekend leave 
and headed for Annapolis. One group 
traveled by sea—in a motorboat. The 
other went by car—in an enlisted 
man’s convertible, As befits the Army, 
it was the land squadron that was able 
to make off with the goat. Dressed in 
civilian clothes, the cadets slipped into 
the Naval Academy, got to Bill’s 
headquarters, which were then rather 
public, under the football stadium, and 
made off with the animal. When the 
kidnappers got to Baltimore, they 
stopped at a filling station, called the 
Naval Academy and asked for the 
officer-of-the-day. 

“Where do you keep the goat?” 
they asked the duty officer tauntingly. 
There was a guarded reply. Then the 
kidnappers said, “Well, old bean, the 
goat is gone,” and hung up. 

The kidnapping created all kinds of 
repercussions. Colonel Red Reeder 
says, “In the cadets’ minds it looked 
like a helluva thing. To the grownups 
it looked dumb. I called Colonel 
Blaik and he said, ‘Get that goat 
back.’ ” 


“Get in there and tie Bogan’s shoe.” 





When Lt. General Blackshear Bry- 
an, superintendent of the Academy 
and an ex-Army football coach, heard 
about it, he went to the MP officer 
who was guarding the Army mules 
and said crisply, “If anything happens 
to these mules, you select a place to 
which you would like to be assigned.” 

It was the enlisted man’s conver- 
tible that suffered the worst. By the 
time the kidnapping party made it 
back to West Point. the baleful goat 
had punched holes in the roof of the 
car, chewed up all the seats and 
kicked out the rear windows. The 
cadets had to chip in to pay for re- 
pairs. They didn’t mind that so much 
but it hurt when, as soon as Bill XIV 
reached West Point, a Lt. Colonel was 
assigned to escort him back to An- 
napolis. 

The Colonel was gracious of speech 
when he returned the goat. He told 
the Annapolis crowd, “They say in 
the Army that there are four general 
classes of officers—aides, aviators. 
asses and adjutants. I am adjutant at 
West Point, but after playing aide to 
a goat all day, I feel like a bit of an 
ass,” 

Last year a group of midshipmen 
planned a retaliatory assault on West 
Point to make off with Army’s mule. 
They planned to go to the Point in an 
LCVP, a landing craft, where a van 
would be waiting for them. They 
would spirit the mule off and send it 
to an unnamed Pennsylvania farm 
where it would be put out to graze. 
But the plot was uncovered by the 
authorities at Annavolis and that was 
the end of that. Under a reciprocal 
agreement made last year between 
the two schools, such pranks are 
strictly banned. The feeling here is 
that one thing could lead to another, 
and before long somebody would be 
hurt. The schools would have trouble 
making off with the animals, anyway. 
The Army mule is lodged securely in 
the veterinary building and the Navy 
goat no longer grazes under the foot- 
ball stadium. He is kept in a building 
that is under a convenient 24-hour 
Marine guard. 

The Navy goat and the Army mule 
are the most easily identifiable sym- 
bols of each school and for that reason 
both beasts contribute heavily to the 
Army-Navy game. Both schools try 
to devise ingenious entrances for their 
mascots. A couple of years ago, Billy 
was hidden, with his tenders, under a 
guillotine that had been devised by 
the midshipmen. The guillotine was 
erected so that a mechanical mule 
with a spring-loaded back would slip 
into the blades and be cut to pieces. 
But as they got under way they dis- 
covered that the guillotine wasn’t 
working right and the two goatkeepers 
were afraid the blade might come 
down on their necks. But, by being 
cautious, they weathered the crisis. 
The Navy goatkeepers, incidentally, 
are selected by the football team. 
Usually they are ex-football players 
who either have been injured or have 
used up their eligibility. The Army 
mulekeepers are selected in a compe- 
tition based on riding ability and 
acrobatic prowess. 

The same year that Billy came un- 
der the guillotine, the mule, Hannibal, 
and the burro, Pancho, which was 
presented to the Academy several 
years ago by an Ecuadorian official, 
were brought in by Trojan horse. In 
1940 the cadets tried to bring the mule 
in by autogyro but were turned down 
by municipal authorities and settled 


for an armored truck manned by 
guards outfitted with tear gas masks 
and guns. Last year they tried again 
to bring the mule down by helicopter, 
but once again Philadelphia officials 
said no. So they put the mules in a 
big Army van, painted the van gray 
and put “Join U.S. Navy” on the 
sides. When the van rolled into the 
stadium, the midshipmen started 
cheering wildly, figuring this was 
their mascot arriving. Then the van 
opened, a big “Beat Navy” sign flipped 
down from the side, and out stepped 
the Army mules. 

This year Army figures to have the 
edge in the mascot department be- 
cause they will unveil a new mule, 
“Trotter.” In the past they had Old 
Mr, Jackson, who is 17 years old and 
honorably retired. Hannibal, the big 
Missouri mule, is 12 and due for 
retirement in a couple of years. When 
the cadets heard that the Army was 
selling all its mules, they wrote the 
commanding general at Fort Carson, 
Colo., and asked that a mule be turned 
over to the Academy. But by that 
time the mules had all been sold or 
given to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Then the cadets found that the 
most famous Army mule of the day, a 
four-gaited creature called “Trotter,” 
had been sold to the Pike’s Peak or 
Bust Rodeo Association in Colorado 
Springs. They wrote the Association 
and the rodeo officials agreed to give 
the mule to the Military Academy. 

The Army-Navy half-time show, 
which is among the most colorful in 
college football, is limited to seven 
and a half minutes for each school, 
but months of preparation go into 
those minutes. The members of the 
Brigade Activities Committee at the 
Naval Academy go to work early in 
the fall, after having spent much of 
their free time on the summer cruise 
thinking of ideas. They put their plans 
together in a building back of Ban- 
croft Hall, where the material is kept 
under strict guard. When they move 
to Philadelphia, they use the garage 
at the Naval base. Lt. Commander 
Robert Barnhart, who was the brigade 
activities supervisor for the last two 
years (he has since left the Academy), 
said, “I had an awful time getting 
them to tell the television people 
about the floats so they could make 
their plans. It’s the best guarded 
secret in the U.S. Navy.” 


A detail of midshipmen usually 
goes to Philadelphia the Wednesday 
before the game to make the final 
preparations. Last year the Navy 
theme at the halftime ceremonies was 
June week, with the big float depicting 
the traditional ring dance. For the 
first time girls participated in the 
affair, a Queen of the Army-Navy 
game being presented. Lt. Comman- 
der Barnhart was a bit miffed because 
the midshipmen involved in the floats 
promised him they wouldn’t do any 
kissing, but they did, one couple going 
at it with unusual fervor, The official 
Navy stand now is that there will be 
no girls cluttering up the football 
game. Two years ago the Army used 
girl cheerleaders as their secret 
weapon, but they received criticism, 
too, especially from some of the older 
alumni who disliked seeing the sanc- 
tity of the game broken by girls—even 
especially pretty girls. It looks as 
though girls are definitely out from 
now on. 

Last year’s 7-7 game was pretty 
much of a standoff on the football 
field but Army definitely won the 
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prize for its halftime show. The floats 
are limited to 12 feet in size (other- 
wise they can’t get in the gate) but 
Army got around this by using dis- 
mantled tops with hinges. The Army’s 
floats parodied Naval training. One 
depicted “gunnery training,” showing 
two sailors with a large slingshot. 
Another one said “seamanship.” It 
showed a green-gilled seaman leaning 
desperately over the rail. A third said, 
“first command,’ showing an officer 
in dress whites on a garbage scow. 
“We really stuck it in their ears the 
last two years,” says Army’s intense 
Captain Forester, who supervises the 
floats and scripts and all the hoopla 
buiit around the game. But he doesn’t 
let his partisanship get in the way of 
his common sense. Once he cut out 
of a script a mention of the grounding 
of the battleship Missouri. “We won't 
let them be in bad taste. lewd or ob- 
scene,” says the Captain. Then he 
adds fervently, “But, by God, Ill 
stick it in their ear.” 

The cadets in charge of the floats, 
plus the 12-man cheerleading squad, 
make the trip to Philadelphia on Fri- 
day morning and run through their 
stunts in the afternoon. The floats are 
actually constructed at other Army 
bases and trucked into Philadelphia. 

The cost of these 15 minutes of en- 
tertainment between the halves is a 
well-guarded military secret—neither 
school will reveal any figures, prob- 
ably in deference to the taxpayers’ 
tender sensibilities. This year, under 
a new agreement, each school will 
spend the same amount of money on 
its floats. 

Probably the whackiest stunt that 
didn’t come off was one by the cadets 
the year they canstructed a cannon in 


which they planned to shoot a dummy 
sailor through the air. When the lan- 
yard was pulled in a test, the dummy 
was propelled 600 yards into space. 
“Tt weighed 100 pounds and was made 
of steel,” says Colonel Reeder. “If we 
had set it off at the Stadium, it would 
have gone into South Philly and likely 
killed somebody.” 

Chances are that even if it had. 
Philadelphia would have forgiven the 
incident because since 1936, when the 
game was first played in huge Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, it has represented a 
lush financial bonanza to the city. 
Probably half the crowd that fills the 
stadium comes from outside of Phila- 
delphia and a good percentage of them 
stay overnight at least and make a 
happy spending weekend of it. Under 
these circumstances the city of Phila- 
delphia has always proved a good 
host, charging a minimal rental fee 
and letting the service schools handle 
the various concessions. Ninety-two 
per cent of Army and Navy’s athletic 
revenue comes from football, and 
each school gets up to $500,000 from 
the big game, including ticket sales, 
television, food (an estimated 150,000 
hot dogs are consumed at the game) 
and parking. Since the _ service 
academies get no appropriations for 
athletics from the government, this 


money is what maintains the sub- 
stantial athletic programs of both 
schools. 


The “home” school each year (this 
is Army’s home year) is responsible 
for most of the arrangements. Repre- 
sentatives of both schools meet twice 
before the game, once in August and 
once in early November, and go over 
all the fine points. A look at this 
year’s agenda of “Matters of Mutual 
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The Toughest Game I Ever Officiated 


HE train ride from Franklin Field, 

Philadelphia, to New York City after 
the Penn-Penn State football game on 
November 6, 1948 was the longest trip 
of my life. All around me men were 
arguing about the controversial play— 
in which I had been involved. Every 
time I heard my name mentioned, I 
buried my head in the newspaper. I 
got home all right, but I'll never for- 
get that play. 

Eyen now, when I meet a Penn 
alumnus, I take some kidding—good 
natured, usually—about how I 
“robbed” Penn that day. Despite that, 
I made what I know was a good call 
and one which many experts have 
come to recognize as the right de- 
cision. As I think back to that fall 
afternoon nine years ago, I remember 
there was a keyed-up feeling all over 
the stadium. Neither Penn nor Penn 
State had been beaten since 1946. And 
this was the first game between the 
two schools since a riot had broken 
off the rivalry a decade before. 

I was the field judge that day, in 
my eighth year as a college football 
official. Even before the game, an of- 
ficial of the host Penn team came into 
the officials’ locker room and said he 
hoped nothing would go wrong in the 
game. You could feel the tension in 
the air. Once the game got under way, 
the play was rugged and intense. Penn 
State took control early and scored in 
the second period on an 88-yard march, 
They added the extra point and that 
was all the scoring done in the period. 
The Nittany Lions walked off the field 
at half-time leading 7-0. 

Penn came aliye in the third period. 
After one drive failed, Penn took over 
from its own 48-yard line and moved 
downfield again. This time they got 
the ball down to the four-yard line. 
Tt was first down and goal to go. The 
Quakers were thrown for a four-yard 
loss on the first play. Then Reds Bag- 
nell tried two passes; both were in- 
complete. That set up the big play of 
the game and of my officiating career. 

Bagnell again faded to pass and this 
time hit Carmen Falcone just in front 
of the goal line. As Falcone turned and 
lunged for the end zone, he was 
tackled by Wally Triplett. At this mo- 
ment, | was straddling the goal line 
about eight yards away. L was the 


By Clitf Montgomery 


as told to Stan Isaacs 


closest man to the play. I saw Fal- 
cone’s knee touch the ground at about 
the one-yard mark. At that moment 
the ball was not over the goal line. 
He then fell into the end zone with 
the ball, in his left hand, well over the 
goal line. I quickly called it no touch- 
down and awarded the ball to State 
just inside the one-yard line. 

The tension exploded right there all 
around me. It seemed as if all of 
Philadelphia, the mayor included, was 
surrounding me. Probably the most 
fearsome was the big Penn center, All- 
America Chuck Bednarik. He beefed 
the loudest. They claimed Falcone’s 
forward motion hadn't stopped until 
after he went into the end zone. But 
I had seen his knee hit the ground 
first and that, of ‘course. ended the 
play. I knew I had been on top of 
the play, and felt sure of my decision 
(a lot surer at that moment, inciden- 
tally, than on the train going home). 
We finally got the game going again, 

That missed touchdown seemed to 
take the stuff out of Penn and they 
didn’t threaten seriously after that. 
Penn State marched 66 yards in the 
third period for another touchdown 
and won the game 13-0. It was their 
13th straight victory. As the game 
ended, many of the 80,000 fans rushed 
down to the field to wreck the goal 
posts. | rushed to the dressing room. 
There was no comment about the big 
play among my fellow officials. We all 
dressed hurriedly to return to our 
families, 

The argument raged in the papers 
awhile, especially after the showing 
of the motion pictures at the Maxwell 
Club luncheon in Philly. The films 
provided fuel to both sides of the 
argument, proving nothing conclusive- 
ly, thongh. I was very gratified a few 
days later, however, when Asa Bush- 
nell, Commissioner of the Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Football Association, sent 
me a letter praising my work in the 
game. 

Ex-Penn coach George Munger still 
tells me I blew the play and I guess 
it must have taken Penn fans a long 
time to forget. because | didn’t re- 
ceive another assignment in Franklin 
Field until 1952. That was in another 
Penn-Penn State game, Nothing hap- 
pened in that one. 








Decisions,” as it is somberly called, 
shows a hefty list of about 200 items, 
most of them having to do with seat- 
ing arrangements. 

Seating is a considerable problem 
because the game is attended by the 
most distinguished sports crowd of 
the year, people who must be treated 
with utmost courtesy. Most of the 
seating arrangements are based on 
seniority—the oldest members of 
Congress get the best seats and so do 
the oldest service graduates (who are 
members of their respective athletic 
associations). High personages in gov- 
ernment like the President, Vice 
President, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, of course, get the 
choicest seats. 

Despite all the complicated ma- 
neuverings, hitches very seldom de- 
velop. Last year the program sales- 
man didn’t get into the game on time 
because of a mixup, and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, who was listed to attend, 
cancelled out at the last moment. 
These things caused some fuss. But 
the biggest snafu occurred when the 
Army football team was refused ad- 
mittance to the park by the Pinker- 
ton detectives on duty. “We stood out 
there for at least five minutes,” says 
Red Blaik. “It seemed like a half 
hour. We’d stay there and hit at the 
door and every once in a while the 
Pinkertons would peek out at us. 
Finally they opened the door a crack 
and three or four of our boys forced 
it open.” 

Ordinarily, such zealous attention to 
duty would be well taken because no 
one is allowed into the game without 
a ticket, not even the President. Once. 
some years ago, an Army officer 
marched a platoon of MPs up to the 
stadium and told the men at the gate 
that his platoon wanted in, “to stand 
guard over the dignitaries.” The 
officer had no pass and was told to 
turn around and go back home. He 
did so without batting an eyelash, 
ordering an about-face and marching 
off with his men as crisply as he had 
come, 

Before the Army-Navy game found 
what seems to be a permanent home 
in conveniently located Municipal 
Stadium (the special trains carrying 
the cadets and midshipmen to the 
game go right to the door of the sta- 
dium), it moved around like a poor 
relation. The first game was played 
on the parade field at West Point be- 
fore an inconsiderable crowd of ca- 
dets, officers, and their wives. Every- 
one stood but the women. Later it was 
played at Annapolis, Franklin Field in 
Philadelphia, the Polo Grounds in 
New York and Yankee Stadium. In 
1926, Army and Navy helped dedicate 
Soldier’s Field in Chicago, playing 
before 110,000 people, the biggest 
crowd ever to see a game up to that 
time. They saw a beauty, too, a bril- 
liantly played 21-21 tie. During the 
war, when travel was sharply cur- 
tailed, the game was played one year 
at Annapolis (with the cadet corps 
absent, the Middies were ordered to 
split up and half of them were seated 
on Army’s side to root, listlessly, for 
an Army win), the next year at 
Michie Stadium in West Point, and in 
1944 before 66,000 fans at Baltimore 
in a special war bond game that netted 
the government $58,637,000 in bond 
sales. The cadets came to Baltimore 
for that one in troopships convoyed by 
four destroyers. 

For the corps of cadets and the bri- 
gade of midshipmen, the game itself 


is merely the climax in a series of 
events that has been built up li_ke a 
pressure cooker for two week sen 
longer before the game. Once, ; 
game gets under way, an pale pan 
release is felt that 1s dearly welc a 
to the participants of both BASES. is 
holds true for the football squad. ir: 
well. Says Army’s Earl Blaik, ae 
great difficulty is to play down tlie 
emotional stress. The first thing you 
know the boys have played meee 
before they get there. For years ang 
years, the Army and Navy game Wajs 
not good football. In the last three or 
four years it has been tremendous 
football. It’s becatise of a change of 
attitude and approach. 

adie Brdelat feels much the same 
way. “I’ve seen boys. who've done 
nothing all season and you look at 
them in the Army game and say, by 
God, it’s not the same player.” Yor 
the last couple of years, Erdelatz has 
found himself confronted by a special 
problem. He claims his squad hasn't 
given the game its usual concentration 
because they’ve been looking ahead to 
a Bowl bid. “They still regard the 
Army as the prime,foe,” he says, “but 
they have a tendency to look beyond 
the Army game. It’s bothered me for 
the last two. years. The only answer 
I think is. either to discontinue our 
participation in bowl games or to ac- 
cept the bids right away, before the 
Army game.” 

Coach Blaik has something of the 
same problem this year with Notre 
Dame back on the schedule. It’s not as 
acute, though, because the Notre 
Dame game was scheduled early in 
the season, giving enough of a 
breathing space for the boys to get 
“up” for Navy. 

This emotional stress over the big 
game is apt to affect the non-playing 
personnel even more. At Annapolis 
there is a sign over the gym listing the 
number of days left before the game. 
The middies are always conscious of 
the day drawing closer and closer and 
closer, like the old-time silent movie 
with the heroine tied to the railroad 
tracks and the big train bearing down 
on her while the hero races madly 
on horseback to her rescue. Will she 
be saved? Will Navy beat Army? Will 
the boys, in fact, be able to last until 
game time? 

The rallies start a couple of weeks 
before the game at both Academies. 
In deference to the civilian sightseers 
who are always poking around the 
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Naval Academy, the authorities try 
to keep the enthusiasm within bounds. 
They don’t want taxpayers com- 
plaining about the frivolity of future 
Naval officers. On the other hand, 
the middies themselves don’t go for 
the spontaneous rallies that aren’t 
spontaneous at all—‘spirit valves” as 
they’re called. Lt. Commander Barn- 
hart says, “Last year we tried ‘spon- 
taneous’ pep rallies at designated 
hours. It wasn’t too successful.” 

Both schools are colorful sights be- 
fore the game. Last year, in electric 
lights over Bancroft Hall at An- 
napolis, was a goat kicking the Army 
mule over the goal posts. The middies 
decorate the players’ doors with 
posters, with cash prize awards for 
the most original jobs. Two years ago 
a prize was given to the fellow who 
decorated fullback Joe Gattuso’s door 
in the form of a canopy with “Best 
damn back” written on it. 

The cadet area is equally colorful. 
Last year one sign showed a replica 
of a ship labelled Canoe U. with a 
hand seen flushing it down a toilet 
bowl. Then there was a giant-sized 
Elvis Presley strumming a guitar and 
singing. “Let’s Rock the Navy and Roll 
up the Score.” Other signs read, “Let’s 
wash that goat—Army laundry .. .” 
“Blaik’s Butchery . . .” “Goat heads, 
five cents each.” A few days before 
the game a towering electric sign is 
lighted atop the mountain peak of 
Storm King Range overlooking the 
Point. Its six-foot letters proclaim, 
“Beat Navy.” In 1945, an Annapolis 
raiding party, in collusion with local 
residents sympathic to Navy, changed 
the bulbs to Beat Army. It was quite 
a coup. 

Raiding parties were the fashion 
until the no-raiding edict was issued 
by both academies. One year a half- 
dozen Navy men, with their dates, 
rode into West Point and painted up 
the town. At 100-foot intervals in the 
street, they wrote, “Beat Army.” They 
painted various monuments in tradi- 
tional Navy blue and gold. But their 
dates in the car, giggling over their 
feats, gave them away and the group 
was finally caught by the MPs, The 
girls were released but the middies 
had to stay on and wash off all the 
paint. The paint on the monuments 
wouldn’t come off and finally had to 
be sandblasted. 

The Army got even a year later 
when a Navy corvette steamed into 
West Point for an academic look by 











EXCITING FEATURES ABOUT 


Frank Sinatra e Hal March 
Patti Page » Perry Como 


Arlene Frances e James Garner 
all in the December TV RADIO MIRROR at all newsstands 











BELOIT 


CASUAL SOCKS 





‘the mostest 
for your bestest 
footwork” 


Wear Magic Crest—the all purpose 
Stretch Sock that ‘'gives’’ with every twist 
of your foot, that keeps its smooth shape. 
One size fits 10-13. Available now in 
White and Colorsox (Maize, Blue, Tan, 
Gray, Fireman Red, Navy, Brown and 
Black). A perfect blend of wool, nylon 


and orlon, and shrinkage resistant. 





Wear Magic 
Fleece—the finest 
sport sock that can 
be made. Extra 
soft and comfort- 
able, absorbent as 
a towel. Heavy- 
weight, White, with full 10-inch leg. Sizes 
9-13. 90% virgin wool, 10% crimped 
nylon. 


For the tops in socks.,.casual or sport 
ask for Beloit 


ELO| 


HOSIERY CO. 


McMinnville, Tennessee 
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QUEEN OF THE GYMNASTS 





HEN Muriel Davis was eight years 

old, she rapped her chin on a stage 
during an amateur theatrical competi- 
tion, but like any good trouper, she 
ignored the blinking stars and the 
blood, and carried on. Later she was 
taken to a hospital where she received 
three stitches. 

Now a grown-up 16, she recently 
won the women’s all-around champion- 
ship of the National AAU Gymnastics 
meet despite the fact that 50 per cent 
of her two-day performance was under 
pain and handicap of a pulled knee 
tendon, 

According to the pattern, then, if in 
1960 Muriel should be sight-seeing in 
the Colosseum as a member of the 
U. S. women’s Olympic gymnastics 
team in Rome and get knicked by a 
falling piece of 5,000-year-old stone, 
her chances should be better. 

At the moment, Rome and 1960 may 
be a little far off in Muriel’s mind. She 
thinks about it, but she knows that 
first she’s going to be busy defending 
her position as the awfully young high 
priestess of the nation’s feminine gym- 
nasts. She snatched the crown from the 
head of 24-year-old Sandra Ruddick in 
the national championships in Chi- 
cago last May by .3 of a point. 

Mrs, Ruddick was leading Muriel go- 
ing into the last innings in the optional 
work on the balance beam and the 
free calisthenics. Sandy is a go-for- 
broke type of competitor, Muriel de- 
pends a lot on her ballet training and 
she injects more aesthetics than daring 
into her routines. She did an impres- 
sive beam (9.6, her grade) while Sandy 
scored 8.65, The advantage had swung 
to Muriel, with her forte, the free 
exercise, the only event left. Sandy 
gave it a champion’s try, with a 9.6, 
but Muriel came up with 9.65 and won. 

What about lady gymnasts? For 
some curious reason, which does no 
credit to his opposite-gender inqunisi- 
tiveness, the average man conjures a 
vision of bulginess when he reads of 
a woman gym star. Maybe that’s the 
case in Russia and Hungary. But, de- 
spite the fact she is a champion athlete, 
Muriel is more girl than gymnast—and 
she looks it. A sizable number of male 


Se 


Olympians at Melbourne thought so, 
too. On returning to Indianapolis (she 
and Sandy were members of the Olym- 
pic team) she reported having received 
26 proposals of marriage, including 
five from Russians, four from Italians, 
one Czech, and one Hungarian. She 
called it “an unusual experience,” She 
still hears from several of her far- 
flung swains. “They write oftener than 
I do,” she says. One Russian sent her 
a bottle of vodka. How did she match 
that? “I sent him some records. Some 
honky-tonk and ‘Two Different Worlds, 
I had to open the package at the post 
office and play them.” (The selection 
of “Two Different Worlds” seems ei- 
ther a case of delicious humor or a 
stroke of diplomaey worthy of com- 
mendation by the State Department.) 

Muriel is brunette, brown-eyed, five- 
feet, three-and-one-half inches, 114 
pounds. She wears a size 8 dress, 
though occasionally she has to let the 
shoulders out or go into the next size. 

What's it going to take for the U.S. 
girls to catch up with the sometimes 
amazonie Russians and Hungarians? 
Muriel has a pretty realistic answer 
for someone of such tender age, but 
consistent with her experience in the 
Olympies: “You have to be known 
among the judges. We haye to tour. 
We have to have the same style and 
train harder. We have to work out 
more as a team.” 

Her reference to recognition by the 
judges makes sense. Gymnasts do not 
compete in hand-to-hand combat, as in 
most sports; there are no comparisons 
to be made simultaneously. Gymnasts 
perform for judges who assess grades. 
This brings about an _ inordinate 
amount of human prejudice. 

Muriel works out at least a dozen 
hours in a normal week. She has an- 
other year of high school. Her thoughts 
of the future are confined mostly to 
the Moscow championships next year, 
which might include American gym- 
nasts, and the Games in Rome. It 
would be a pity if she didn’t make the 
team. Those 26 proposals must surely 
be an Olympic record; every girl 
ought to haye a chance to better her 
own mark. 


—Angelo Angelopolous 











the cadets. 
boa rded 


y were 
by / the Navy and forced to stay spoons 


ogy aes aa wash off the sign. 

/ other times the A in- 
Waded Annapolis and pinted a the 
| Academy. One year, after the statue 
\of Tecumseh, the bronze good-luck 
talisman of the middies, had been 
given its usual coat of war paint be- 
\fore a game, West Point personnel 
|crept in, broke the quills off its arrows 
and painted a large and luminous 

Beat Navy” at the base of the statue. 
Nowadays Tecumesh is kept under a 
heavy around-the-clock guard in the 
days before a game. 

In 1954, a few days before the game, 
some enterprising cadets chartered a 
plane and flew over Annapolis drop- 
ping leaflets. The middies retaliated 
the next day, dropping 5,000 leaflets 
on West Point. The Army didn’t save 
a copy of its leaflets, but this is what 
was written on Navy’s: 


Beat Army 


This is @ genuine Army sympathy 
chit. Upon presentation of. this 
chit to any midshipman in Phila- 
delphia following Navy’s crushing 
defeat of Army, bearer is entitled 
to free and eloquent gestures of 
sympathy. 


The big pre-game rallies, with bon- 
fires, martial music and speeches, are 
held at both Academies the Thursday 
night before the game. Coach Blaik 
does not address the cadets at their 
rally. (He might go over to the mess 
hall on his own some night un- 
announced to give them words of en- 
couragement, and sometimes the 
cadets rouse him from bed for an 
after-taps rally, but generally he pre- 
fers not to horn in on their festivi- 
ties.) But Erdelatz, who is a gre- 
garious soul, enjoys speaking to the 
midshipmen, He especially enjoys ad- 
dressing them after a win. In 1950, 
after that memorable 14-2 upset of 
Army, he talked to the brigade 
through tears. He said, “It’s a great 
feeling for me to be part of this or- 
ganization and part of the team. The 
brigade of midshipmen, with their 
cheering all the time, had as much to 
do with winning as the players. We 
put 3,700 pieces of string together 
and made a rope, a rope which 
wouldn’t break.” 

The Army has one pre-game fea- 
ture of its own that is related to the 
big game. That is the annual Thanks- 
giving morning football clash between 
the Goats and the Engineers, the 
Goats consisting of the lowest 40 per 
cent of the class academically, the 
Engineers the upper 40 per cent. The 
cadets turn out en masse to watch 
this classic struggle and root for the 
Goats. It is a superstition (not pre- 
cisely grounded in fact) that if the 
Goats beat the Engineers, Army will 
triumph over Navy. 

One other bit of pre-game raillery 
is the wagering between the two 
schools. In the past the midshipmen 
and cadets bet their bathrobes on the 
outcome of the game. Last year a 
curious cadet discovered, much to the 
Military Academy’s horror, that there 
was a disproportionate value on the 
robes. Captain Forrester puts it this 
way, “The Navy robes cost $5.30. 


Army's cost $13.50. We refused to bet 
any more because the midshipmen 
have a cheap bathrobe, and you can 
put it in there, quote and unquote.” 
Now the bets are made on-an indi- 
vidual basis—with pajamas, jackets, 
cuff links, and the like as the prizes. 

Both football squads leave for 
Philadelphia the Friday before the 
game—the cadets in the morning, the 
middies in the evening. At Annapolis 
the midshipmen take the occasion to 
slip over the wall and escort the 
busses out of Annapolis. At West 
Point. the football team gets an im- 
pressive tank escort out of the gate, 
with a band and those cadets who are 
off-duty lending flanking support. 

The middies and cadets leave for 
Philadelphia early Saturday morning, 
carrying their lunches with them. The 
Cadets go by train. One year when a 
track was torn up ahead of them they 
arrived in Jersey City 45 minutes be- 
hind schedule. But when they hooked 
up with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the engineer was given the green light 
all the way. “The cars were three 
inches off the track,” says a West 
Point officer. “They were a disheveled 
bunch when they got off the train but 
they made it on time.” 

The middies leave by bus for Balti- 
more and then get on two special 
trains. After the game most midship- 
men and cadets have leave until mid- 
night (although some get the entire 
weekend), and then they head home. 

The ride home varies with the 
score. If it is a defeat, then it is a 
long ride. If it is a victory, time 
passes quickly. Both schools react 
to victory as might be expected, but 
each has its own tradition. At West 
Point, after a win, the corps of cadets 
will pull a victory wagon loaded with 
football players up the steep hill to 
the cadet area. It’s done by rope. The 
cadets used to pull a stage coach called 
“Old Canary” but it burned one year 
and the fire wagon replaced it. At 
Annapolis, as soon as victory has been 
announced, those midshipmen who 
are still on the post start ringing the 
victory bell, a Japanese bell pre- 
sented to the Academy by Commodore 
Perry in 1858, and the battle bell of 
the carrier Enterprise, which rings for 
all Navy victories against Army in 
major sports, 

When the football team reaches An- 
napolis, the busses are met by a fire 
truck and the streets are lined with 
midshipmen and citizens of the town. 
Each member of the team (and each 
coach) gets to ring the victory bell, 
once for each point scored against 
Army. The bells are rung for 24 hours 
following victory. 

Three years ago at West Point a 
Naval officer who was teaching in the 
tactical department made a wager 
with his Army counterpart that if 
Army won he would put on an Army 
uniform. Army did win and the officer 
did appear at the cadet mess in Army 
uniform. He got up and talked and 
tried to explain why the Navy had 
lost—while the band played and the 
cadets gave him the razzberry. But it 
was all done good naturedly, without 
rancor on either side, and perhaps 
this, too, is in the tradition of things. 
For once the game is over and the 
steam has been let off and a little 
sanity comes back into the world, the 
Army people and Navy people can 
sit down peaceably and do what they 
used to do in Brooklyn—wait for next 
year. 


— ha 
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catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-SO, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 
WE BUY ALL rare American coins. Complete catalogue 250. 
Fairview, Box 1116-OP, New York City 8. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
“FOREIGN, ALASKAN, USA, Jobs!!"* To $1500.00 Monthly. 
Million Americans Employed Overseas, Copyrighted Reports. 
Who to Contact for Highest Paying jobs, Laborers-Trades- 
Truck Drivers-Office-Engineers, Many Others. 52 Countries— 
St. Lawrence Project, Spain, Latin America, Northern Proj- 
ects. Europe, Year Registration-Advisory Service. Application 
Forms, Unconditional. Money-Back Guarantee! $2.00 (Air- 
mailed, ci CODIS Accepted), International Reporter, St. 
Louis 1 MY, Missouri. coe f 
FREE INFORMATION: EARN high pay. All trades. Foralgn 
and USA Job Opportunities. Travel paid. Applications, Write 
Dept.—61A National Employment Information, 1020 Broad, 
Newark, New Jersey. on 2" 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS JOBS, high pay, Men, Women, 
Transportation Paid, Free Information, Write Transworld 
200-P West 34, New York 1, N.Y. <3 
FREE APPLICATION BLANKS, Send stamped envelope. 
Jobs, 1961 Government, Baton Rouge 6, Louisiana. 

BUY AT WHOLESALE 
BUY WHOLESALE! OVER 10,000 Nationally Advertised 
Products, Appliances, Cameras, Sporting Goods, Housewares, 
Watches, Typewriters, Tools, Clothing, etc. Send Postcard 
today. Buy-Rite, Box 258, Hawthorne 44, New Jersey. 
BUY CHRISTMAS GIFTS wholesale, Nationally advertised 
brands. Appliances, Jewelry. Catalog $1.00 refundable first 
order. Wholesale Buyers Service, Box 2087, Alhambra, Calif. 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED MERCHANDISE Wholesale 
Giant Catalog. Send Postcard: Valmart, Whippany 14, N.J. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—SEND TODAY for instructive booklet ‘Pat- 

ent Protaction for Inventors” giving detailed patent informa- 

tion and outlining Boe TUTE steps to take toward patent 

protection, —also "Evidence of Invention" form. Victor J. 

Evans & Co,, 326-P, Merlin Building, Washington 6, 0.C. 
STAMP COLLECTING 


TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAINT Israei—iceland—Vatican 
Assortment—Plus Exotic rangle Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial Accumulation—Plus Large Stamp Book—Ali Four 
Offers Free—Send 10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., 
Dept. MB, Toronto, Canada. 
HELP WANTED 

EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches 
pies eae kit furnished, Matchcorp, Dept. PC-62, Chicago 

, Ulinois. 


















































______ MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
START BIG-PAY Business At Home in spare time. No expe- 
rience needed to operate little table-top machine for bronzing 
baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit on every pair. Full particulars 
Free. Send postcard to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-54-M, 
Chicago 26, Illinois. £ 
MAKE $25-$50 Week, clipping newspaper items for pub- 
lishers. Some clippings worth $5.00 each, Particulars tree. 
National, 81-A, Knickerbocker Station, New York. 4 
SELL TITANIA GEMS. Far more Brilliant than Diamonds, 
Catalog 10c. Diamonite, 2420-P 77th, Oakland 5, California. 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS CASH, Additional Income. Supplies 
se) peltocabhe: Suco, 324 South Third Street, Minneapolis 

, Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MEN-WOMENT START Money-Making Plastic Laminating 
Business at home in spare time. Material that costs 11¢ brings 
back $2.58. No canvassing or selling but mail orders bring in 
$20 a day. Write for full particulars Free, Rush name on post- 
card to Warner, Room CL-54-M, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, lil. 
$60.00 WEEKLY SPARETIME. Start home Venetian Blind 
Laundry. Protected Territory, Interesting information free, 
Burtt, 2434EA, Wichita 13, Kansas, 
PLATE BABY SHOES, jewelry, gifts, Bronze Poteet neae 
Free booklet. Bronzand, 11029 Vermont, Los Angoles 5 44. 
OPERATE PROFITABLE MAIL order business, Write 
Walter Service, 4159-W, East 112th, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
OPERATE RESTAURANT OR diner, Free booklet reveals 
plan. Write Restaurant Arts, 1712-BU, Fremont, Ohio. 

. MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE CATALOGUE—LOOKING for a gift—Don’t bu 
thing until you sse Beaufont’s exciting new lingerie catalog. 
Write for free catalog. Beaufont’s, Dept, MC, 285 Kings 
Highway, Brooklyn, New York. 
DISCOVER TREASURE, WEAPONS, battle relics with M- 
Scope Treasure, Motal Locators, Used worldwide. Time Pay- 
ment. Free Catalog. Fisher Research Laboratory, Dept. CS, 
Palo Alto, California, — a 2 = 
YOU TOO CAN Stop Smoking. No drugs. Tested instructions 
written under doctor's guidance show how, First time nation- 
ally advertised. Guaranteed, Details free, Holiday Publica- 
tions, 2305 Greysolon Road, Duluth, Minnesota, 
WANTED—NEW, USED Diesel | NoctoR Parts GM71-110, 
Jack, 2093 East 19th, Cleveland 15, Ohio. ~ 
“HYPNOTISM SELFTAUGHT’—COMPLETE book 25c. 
Greenview, Box 61-N, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Cash commissions. Everybody buys 
easy-to-sell Advertising Book Matches, Union label. Big variety 
rasp cau Girls, repeal ae Powernuns selling Bai 

reo, Steady repeat business, No experience necessary. Su- 
perior Match Co., Dept. Z-1257, 7528S. Greenwood, Chicago19, 
CALENDARS, ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, Matches! Good 
Side Line or Full Time. Now is the Time to Sell—All 1 ypas of 
Calendars. Hundreds of pucertiatid Novelties, Book Matches, 
etc, Fleming Calendar Co,, 6533 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Ill, 
BIG PROFITS IN your own “Shoe Store Business’! Free 
information. Mason Shoe Manufacturing Co,, Chippewa Falls 
20, Wisconsin. 





























LOANS BY MAIL 


= ARTIFICIAL EYER 
ARTIFICIAL HUMAN EYES—Assortment mailed you from 
world's largest, finest selection imported glass and aill-plastic 
unbreakable eyes. Write for free booklet and color chart. 
Established 1906. Denver Optic Company, 1157 University 
Bidg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


____HOME SEWERS OPPORTUNITIES 
$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling! Send stamped, addressed envelopes. “Cuties”, War- 
saw 12, Indiana, 

oa WANTED\IO} BOY a eee 
QUICKSILVER STERLING, SCRAP Precious Metals, Im- 
mediate Payment, Write Mercury Refiners, Norwood, Mass. 





INTERESTED IN FLORIDA Jolis? Free Details. Sun-Sand 
Publishing Co., Box 1813, Orlando, Florida. 


INVENTIONS ©. nec 
INVENTIONS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for manufacturers, 
For additional information write Kessler Corporation, 1212, 
Fremont, Ohio. 

= OF INTEREST TO WOMEN _ 
DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men's suits $4.95; trousers 
$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog, Transworld 164-C 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


Tm MAKE EXTRA MONEY =F 


pe EVERY BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
USES UNION LABEL BOOK MATCHES 


No experience needed to earn big daily 
commissions, Be a direct factory repre: 
sentative of the world’s largest exelur 
sive UNION LABEL Book Match manue 
facturer, Prospects everywhere, Feature 
Glamoor Girlr, Hillbillies, scenion and 
dozene of other styles—Double Books— 
Jumbo Books—nearly 10 color combina- 
tions. New, bigger portfolio makes this 
fastest selling line a real profit maker 
for you. Write TODAY for full details, 


SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 
Dept. X1257 7528 S, Greenwood Ave., Chicago 19, Il, 


























-_LEATHERCRAFT 

FREE “DO-IT-Yourself”’ Leathercraft Catalog, Tandy Leather 
Company, Box 791—123, Fort Worth, Texas. 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED HYPNOTISM Catalogue, Write Hyp- 
notist, 8721 Sunset, Hollywood 46W, California. 


___MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS _ “ 
ELECTRIC GUITARS, AMPLIFIERS, wholesale, free cata- 
log. Carvin, MG, Covina, California. 

TELESCOPE 


75 POWER 25X-45X-75X 


New 3 in _one telescope, 3 variable 
25X-45X-75X magnification. Brass 
bound, 25 power for ultra bright 
images 45 & 75 power for 
long range. Guaranteed to 
bring distant stars, 
moons, objects, 
sports 75 times 
closer. 































Most powerful 

scope sold anywhere near 

this amazing low price. American 

made, % sections, Opens 36’ closes 

1 fyi contains 4 ground & Polished lensen. 

Can also be uxed as powerful compound smoicess 

’ ext ys DIRSCH ONE py ete fonts production enables us 

oO o pe wl My pos u 

ruarantoe. Get youre now, ln bas ad a a back 
riterion Co, 
Dept, SST29 





331 Church St. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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There's Going to Be a Beanball Murder Yet! 


(Continued from page 27) 
bat and rushed to the plate, intent 
upon “running up his back”—the 
cozy term given to the spiking of a 
pitcher who moves over to cover first 
on a bunt. 

Fortunately, the blood-thirsty hat- 
chetman was a lousy bunter. He 
fouled off his attempts and sat down 
—mumbling something about next 
time. And, just as surely as a base- 
ball is round and hard, there will be 
a next time. 

“Ballplayers keep books,” says 
Birdie Tebbetts. philosophical man- 
ager of the Reds. “They mark it down 
if they owe you something. They 
mark it down in the back of their 
minds. Then, they wait to repay it. 
Sometimes it takes so long that when 
a guy finally gets even, you have 
trouble remembering what the orig- 
inal grievance was. But the player 
involved remembers.” 

Tebbetts nodded, then added pro- 
foundly: “Every man one day walks 
back across the shadow he has cast.” 

Carl Furillo is a classic example of 
the elephantine memory to which 
Tebbetts alludes. Hatreds lie dormant 
within Furillo for long periods; then 
suddenly, they simmer, boil, and 
erupt. Nothing makes Furillo seethe 
like the suspicion that a pitcher is 
throwing at his head. “I’ve been hit 
in the head seven times,” Furillo 
says, reading from the mental listing 
he keeps in the back of his mind. 
“I've been in the hospital. You don’t 
forget things like that.” 

Furillo filed the memory of one 
such beaning for several years before 
making part payment on the de- 
linquent account. It began on a day 
in 1950, an exciting day because the 
Dodgers were playing the Giants at 


Ebbets Field, and those were the 
most Soe f days of all. Carl had 
just finished his batting practice, and 
now he was strolling back to the 
Dodger clubhouse, through the wide 
underpass that runs to the dugouts. 
Atop Carl’s head was his felt base- 
ball cap, and propped on top of that, 
like some ridiculous millinery crea- 
tion, was the fibre insert worn as 
protection against skullings—the fore- 
runner to the one-piece plastic hel- 
met in vogue today. As Furillo passed 
Herman Franks in the runway, the 
Giant coach said with a sly grin: 
“You better wear both those things 
today.” 

Furillo snapped a two-word nicety 
in reply, and forgot the incident. But 
not for long. As the game progressed, 
he came to bat, wearing the fibre 
protection, properly inserted beneath 
his cap this time. Sheldon Jones was 
the pitcher. An inside fast ball sailed 
and slammed against the side of Fur- 
illo’s cap. Car] went down, his life 
undoubtedly saved by the protective 
device. 

The next day, Jones visited the 
Dodger clubhouse before the game. 
He was remorseful. He felt he just 
had to speak with Furillo, They sat 
on a broad trunk near Furillo’s 
locker. “I'm sorry, Carl,” the Giant 
pitcher said unhappily. “I was 
ordered to knock you down. I didn’t 
want to hit you, you know that. I 
didn’t even want to throw at you. 
But you know, when the manager 
says... well...” Jones’ voice trailed 
off, as though the sentence needed 
no completion, 

“Yeah,” Furillo said tartly. “I 
know. I'll get him.” Furillo, that day, 
made a note in the book. 

The account was carried for two 
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“That's keeping “em loose in there!” 





years. Then, in August of 1953, Fur- 
illo paid off at the Polo Grounds. 
Struck in the arm by one of Ruben 
Gomez’ pitches, Carl could think of 
only one thing; that Leo Durocher 
was responsible for this, just as he 
had been for the Sheldon Jones bean- 
ing. Poised on first base, Furillo 
looked into the Giant dugout. There, 
looking directly at him, was Dur- 
ocher, mouth yammering some in- 
distinguishable words, and hands 
moving in what Carl interpreted as 
mocking, challenging gestures. 

Forgetting completely about the 
ball game, and so enraged he didn’t 
bother with the small detail of call- 
ing time out, Furillo charged from 
the bag toward the bench. Durocher 
came out of the dugout to meet him 
and a glorious melee developed within 
a matter of moments. Furillo came 
out of the brawl] with a broken bone 
in his hand, and was out for the re- 
mainder of the season. To Skoonj, it 
was well worth it. He had paid a debt 
of long standing, and recovered in time 
for the World Series. 

Being thrown at is an obsession 
with Furillo. When Sal Maglie, then 
with the Giants, knocked Carl down 
with a tight pitch, Furillo replied by 
letting his bat fly out of his hands on 
the next pitch—and Maglie had to 
do a lively jig to avert having his 
knees cracked by the whirling 
weapon. On another occasion, Furillo 
was twice sent sprawling into the 
dirt to escape pitches thrown by 
Cloyd Boyer, Carl arose the second 
time, brushed himself off, and glared 
menacingly at the Cardinal hurler. 
This account was not to be carried 
on the books, Furillo decided. It was 
ripe for settlement, right now. Con- 
sidered to be one of the most danger- 
ous comeback hitters in the game, 
even when not trying, Furillo this 
time deliberately aimed to bang the 
ball back to the box. It was a wicked 
shot that glanced off Boyer’s hastily 
raised glove-tips and struck the 
pitcher on the Adam’s Apple. Clutch- 
ing his throat with both hands, Boyer 
sank to his knees, obviously in pain. 
Furillo, trotting toward first, looked 
disdainfully at the fallen pitcher and 
shouted: “Choke, you slob!” 

Some victims of the beanball do 
not retain the bitterness of a Fur- 
illo. Some actually blame themselves 
for not having been able to duck. “I 
don’t think a pitcher ever deliberately 
throws at a man's head. You get play- 
ers who crowd the plate. They’re the 
ones who usually get hit.” 

Who said that? A pitcher trying to 
alibi his actions? No, it was Cass 
Michaels—a batter whose fine career 
was ended abruptly by a pitched ball. 
It struck him low on the ear three 
years ago, in a game between his 
White Sox and the Athletics. Mario 
Fricano fired the ball, fired it so hard 
that Michaels sustained a triple skull 
fracture and two broken eardrums. 
“T’m lucky to be alive,” he says today. 
“It doesn’t bother me, except for my 
eyesight a little. I have to wear 
glasses when I drive and when I go 
to the movies.” 

Another near-fatality. And _ yet, 
there is no bitterness in Michaels 
concerning the beaning that ended 
his big-league career at 28. He op- 
erates a roadhouse in a reconverted 
farm outside Detroit. He talks base- 
ball with the customers, and when 
his own case is brought up, he says 


” 


“a 


charitably: “I was the kind of hitter 
who usually gets hit. Like George 
Kell. He’s a lunger, and he’s off bal- 
ance, so if a pitcher pitches him tight, 
he doesn’t have much chance of get- 
ting away.” 

Few batters, particularly those who 
have been skulled, are so magnan- 
imous as Michaels. Some will concede 
that, in rare instances, a pitcher hits 
a batter by mistake. Most the time, 
they insist, he is throwing directly at 
the batter. 

“Oh, they’ll sweeten it up,” says Joe 
Adcock, the Milwaukee slugger who 
has been hit more often than the 
stack of rubber milk-bottles in the 
booth at the carnival. “They'll tell 
you they don’t mean to hit you, they 
just throw it at you to scare you and 
it’s your responsibility to get out of 
the way. If you don’t then it’s your 
tough luck.” 

Adcock’s most memorable hand-to- 
hand crusade against the beanball 
happened the night Ruben Gomez of 
the Giants struck him in the arm— 
and Joe took off like an angry cougar 
for the mound. By then, Gomez had 
been given a new ball. He fired this 
one, too, at his charging adversary, 
and struck him in the leg. It was the 
only time on record that a pitcher hit 
a batter twice, for the price of one. 
Adcock, enraged, kept coming, and 
chased Gomez right into the Giant 
dugout. Rube escaped by high-tailing 
it up the runway toward the club- 
house. 

That was in 1956. Two years earlier, 
Adcock had been involved in a much 
more serious “accident.” He was on 
a batting rampage. Club in hand, he 
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personally was pounding Brooklyn’s 
pennant hopes to death. The day be- 
fore, he had hit four homers and a 
double at Ebbets Field. So they hit 
him—almost as hard. Big Joe went 
down from a fast ball that struck his 
head. The pitch was thrown by Clem 
Labine, who as a rule keeps every- 
thing low. 

Joe was knocked out of the next 
series the Braves were to play—an 
important set at the Polo Grounds. 
The Braves, without their hot hitter 
available, took a beating in that series. 
Many believed they lost the pennant 
right there. Some of the Milwaukee 
pitchers, furious over the turn of 
events, hungered for revenge. They 
were prepared to deck every Dodger, 
in turn, the next time the two clubs 
met. 

Word of the planned reprisal cam- 
paign reached Charley Grimm, then 
manager. The story goes (a _ story 
which Grimm denies, incidentally) 
that Cholly called a clubhouse meet- 
ing and warned: “I have never per- 
mitted my pitchers to throw at a man, 
and I never will. The first one who 
tries it will be fined.” 

But Grimm’s reaction was excep- 
tional. Most managers, at best, will 
step aside and let nature take its 
course. Quietly, they will be rooting 
for their pitchers to “stick it in his 
ear!” 


Some are not so quiet about it. 
Charlie Dressen, when he was the 
manager of the Dodgers, became con- 
vinced that Carl Erskine could be a 
much more effective pitcher if he 
would knock down an occasional bat- 
ter. He offered the high-minded 
pitcher a bounty of $25 for every man 
he knocked down. “Don’t hit them,” 
Dressen would say, “just loosen them 
up a little.’ Erskine declined with 
thanks. “I don’t think I have to pitch 
that way to win,” he said calmly. “I 
hope I never do.” 

“Stick it in his ear,” has become 
one of the most controversial phrases 
in baseball. It is the frightening call 
for the beanball. It is shouted, most 
often, just for effect—to upset or to 
anger the opposition. Sometimes, in- 
stead of by the spoken word, the 
phrase is conveyed forcefully in pan- 
tomine. 

The charge was leveled at Casey 
Stengel during the 1955 World Series. 
A ball buzzing for Roy Campanella’s 
noggin struck his hand as it shot 
protectingly in front of his head. 
Later, in the clubhouse, Jackie Rob- 
inson charged Stengel with ordering 
the duster. Robby contended he 
clearly saw the Yankee manager stick 
his finger in his ear immediately be- 
fore the pitch. 

Stengel laughed off the charge, say- 
ing: “I have a little fungus in my ear, 
and it itches me occasionally.” 

Campanella has been struck many 
times—hospitalized once after a bean- 
ing. Jackie Robinson was hit time and 
time again, never seriously. Frank 
Robinson, the promising young Cin- 
cinnati slugger, has been hit by more 
pitches than the law of averages 
allows, and recently he was raised as 
a cause-celebre by his indignant 
manager. “They are throwing at Rob- 
inson,” said Birdie Tebbetts to news- 
men, ‘because he is colored.” 

This charge created the calculated 
stir. Denials flew left and right. War- 
ren Giles, aroused as he never is by 
the beanball itself. demanded that 
Tebbetts substantiate his charge or 
take it back. Birdie said the next day 
that he had been wrong. 


There can be, of course, no proof ° 


for such a charge. Tebbetts knew that 
when he said it. He realized, too, that 
he would be called upon to retract. 
And he did. But he also knew that, 
in making the original charge. he 
had focused attention upon a situa- 
tion that he thought cried out for 
attention. Perhaps. he hoped, they 
would let up on Frank Robinson as 
a result. 

Later in the season, Frank was 
asked if Tebbetts’ deliberate charge 
of bias had changed the situation 
any. “Not that I can see,” he said 
with a weary smile. 

It is doubtful that Frank Robinson 
was being thrown at because of his 
color. More likely because he’s a 
dangerous hitter. There are many 
reasons for the rash of dusters—all 
of them, combined, making up the 
dangerous epidemic which screams 
for a remedy. 

For the most part, I believe, a 
pitcher throws at a hitter when he 
believes the hitter will react as de- 
sired; ic., will bat with his rump 
sticking out on the next pitch. The 
hitters who come out of the dirt more 
determined than ever are thrown at 
hardly at all. “Why waste a pitch on 
a guy like that?” a pitcher will say 
frigidly. 

Then there are the “lungers” men- 
tioned by Cass Michaels. These are 











IT'S NEW 
TERRIFIC TOO 


Here’s something new . . . something extra 
special for tv and radio fans. It’s a picture 
album produced by the editors of Tv-RADIO 
mirror. Here are new and exciting pictures 
of your all-time favorites, as well as dramatic 
photographs of the shining new stars. Here, 
also, you read about the roles these famous 
celebrities play in real life. For greater tv 
and radio enjoyment get your copy of this 
sensational album now. 


New Season ... New Shows 


New stars are being made, new songs sung, 
new murders plotted, ss a new season gets 
under way. 

All over the networks, people who are well 
known to you will be turning up in new 
spots and in new roles. For the most glamor- 
ous pictures of the new season, get your 
hands on a copy of TV-RADIO ALBUM. 


Big Pictures 


TV-RADIO ALBUM is just packed solid with 
pictures ... wonderful pictures! But the most 
exciting ones are the big full-page pictures, 
Never before have we published so many 
giant-size pictures. These full-page true-to-life 
portraits are so unusual that you will want to 
frame each one of them. 

Make no mistake about this great album— 
it's tops. It contains gorgeous pictures of all 
your favorite TV and radio stars. Here in one 
compact volume you have the latest pictures 
of every famous tv and radio personality. 


A Prize Package 
Only 50c At All Newsstands 


This wonderful tTy-RApIO ALBUM is available 
at your favorite magazine counter—now. Get 
your copy at once before they are all gobbled 
up! Only 50c. If your newsdealer is sold out, 
mail coupon below, with 50¢, today. 


De | 


1 TV-RADIO MIRROR Dept. SP-1257 ! 
1205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


1 Send me TY-RADIO ALBUM 1957. | en- 
tclose 50c. 
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THE STRIPED BASS DERBY 


TRIPED bass, a hard-hitting serappy 

salt water species, have become 
one of this country’s most popular 
gamefish, sought eagerly by hundreds 
of thousands of anglers annually. Some 
of the world’s best striper fishing runs 
from June through October in the 
waters around Massachusetts. It was 
off Cuttyhonk Island in 1913 that the 
late Charles B. Church boated the 
heaviest specimen on record ever 
tuken on rod and reel—a 73-pounder. 
Since then, sportsmen haye been try- 
ing to top that whopper, but the 
closest cateh has been about seven 
pounds away from the mark. 

Back in 1946, a group of Martha’s 
Vineyard anglers and businessmen 
sponsored the first Striped Bass Derby, 
hacked by the Rod and Gun Club 
there. The Vineyard, one of the islands 
in the Elizabeth chain off Cape Cod, 
has been a fishing hot spot since 
Colonial days. It was decided to hold 
the Derby from September 15 through 
October 15, for that was the period for 
the fall schoolup of bass—when the 
surf fairly boiled with fish. And it 
was also a time when the vacation 
rush had ended, leaving the beaches 
free for the rod wielders. 

The sponsors settled on a modest 
entry fee of two dollars. It was a small 
sum, indeed, considering the array of 
prizes in classes for residents and non- 
residents. boat fishermen and surf 
casters, clubs and teams, seniors and 
juniors, ladies and veterans, largest 
fish and smallest fish. For the biggest 
bass, a deluxe sport fishing cruiser had 
been donated, while another $8,000 
worth of prizes dangled at the ends of 
contestants’ lines. 

That first Derby was a tremendous 
success. Nearly 2,000 men, women and 
children from 29 states hooked up in 
the competition. The heftiest line- 
sider, a 45-pound, 13-ounce “bull.” was 
worth about $100 per pound to George 
Marshall of Vineyard Haven, a car- 
penter who had dreamed of owning a 
boat he could use for rentals to parties. 
Marshall caught his striper on October 
8. He slept little after that, anxiously 
checking catches at the weighing-in 
station for fear that his haul might be 
surpassed by a last-minute catch. In 
1949, he won another craft—a 20- 
footer—by virtue of his 46-pound, 


1414-ounce bass which headed the resi- 
dent division. So fishing put this chap 
in the boat business. 

In 12 Derbies to date the heaviest 
striper was the 55-pound, 9'-ounce 
lunker hooked by Wallace Pinkham, 
another Islander. three years ago. 

If all the striped bass caught in this 
famous meet were weighed end-to-end, 
the total would stagger the scales at 
more thin 30 tons! The ayerage has 
been 700 pounds in each Derby at an 
average weight of ten pounds. So far, 
there have been close to 25,000 partici- 
pants in 12 derbies, with over $80,000 
in prizes awarded. 

More and more ladies are entering 
this contest each year. In 1947, Janet 
F. Allen of Hyannis, Mass., scored a 
triple with her 34-pound, ll-ounce 
bass. This gave her first prize in her 
own class, in addition to a third in the 
boat fishing division, and a third in 
the non-resident category. Age knows 
no limitations at the Vineyard, either. 
Awards have been won by boys as 
young as six. In the Senior Class, for 
anglers over 65, Jules Ben Dayid and 
Tom Williston of Oak Bluffs, both in 
their late 70°s, compete avidly each 
season, and have won many prizes. 

So the Martha’s Vineyard Striped 
Bass Derby rolls on like OF Man 
River. Its one of the few big-time 
fishing contests that permits plain Joe 
Doakes to cast shoulder-to-shoulder 
with millionaire sportsmen. Other 
tournaments for sailfish and tuna are 
very costly, requiring the owning of 
boats and the like. In this one, all you 
need are a rod and reel, a strong back 
and arms, plenty of patience and some 
skill. 

The °53 Derby victor, Jim Walpole 
of Edgartown on the Island, sums up 
the spirit of the thing, saying: “Catch- 
ing that 5l-pound, ll-ounce striper 
was the most terrific boost I've ever 
had. I hadn't even had a bite for six 
years. Overnight, 'm a big man, inter- 
viewed, photographed and greeted by 
everyone. My whole personality im- 
proved. All that, one big fish did for 
me!” 

But fame means little in this great 
Derby. The accent is on fun. And its 
more fun, too, if you “catch” one of 
those fine prizes. 

—Tap Goodenough 











the Furillos, the Jackie and Frank 
Robinsons, the George Kells. Their 
weight is swinging into the plate as 
the pitcher unwinds, and once they 
are committed, there is small chance 
for them to escape that high inside 
pitch. 

_Knowing this to be so, why do the 
pitchers pitch such men tight? Isn’t 
that, in a sense, premeditation? We 
think it is. 

“What do you want me to do,” the 
pitcher will reply. “Pitch him outside 
so he can beat my brains out? This is 
my bread and butter, too. I have a 
family to support.” 

And so, you have the age-old whine 
—‘my bread and butter.” The pitch- 
ers use it, and the hitters use it. It 
seems to justify any evil. What of the 
guy sprawled at the plate in his own 
blood? What of Rudy Rufer? Don’t 
they have families to support? 

The improvement of the protective 
skull cap has helped correct the sit- 
uation in some respects, but it has 
hurt in another. Certainly, there 
seems room for further improvement 
in the design of the cap—an extension 
of plastic flaps on both sides so that 
the temples and parts of the ears are 
covered. Perhaps the plastic might 
even be extended to cover both 
cheekbones, as the latest football 
headgear does. The damage caused by 
the introduction of safety helmets 
evolves from the feeling of security 
such helmets give some pitchers— 
men who would otherwise hesitate 
to throw at a hitter. Now they fire 
with abandon, reasoning: “I can’t 
hurt him; he’s protected around the 
head.” 

Every season, some _ ballplayer 
somewhere, “protected around the 
head,” goes to the hospital. When is 
this license to kill going to be re- 
voked—or must it await somebody 
bagging his limit? 

The law, as previously mentioned, 
is in the books, ready to be enforced. 
It says that an umpire, upon detecting 
that a pitcher is throwing too close 
to a batter, shall warn the pitcher 
once—and if there is another close 
pitch, the pitcher shall be put out of 
the game and suspended, and so shall 
his manager. 

Sometimes, although nowhere near 
as often as you should, you will see 
an umpire issue the warning. But 
almost never the ejection or suspen- 
sion. “We can’t read minds,” the um- 
pires have alibied. “We don't know 
for sure when a pitcher is throwing 
at a batter, and when his control is 


This plea draws a ridiculing laugh 
from Cal Hubbard, supervisor of 
American League umpires, and a for- 
mer umpire himself. 

The American League, by the way. 
has a much lower rate of duster inci- 
dence than the NL. “I talk to my men 
about just that,” Hubbard says, “and 
I mention it to the managers, too. In 
one game this year, I called Casey 
Stengel and Al Lopez together. I 
said to Casey, can you tell when a 
pitcher is throwing at one of your 
men? He said, sure, he could. I asked 
Al if he could, and he said yes, 
without a doubt. Well, I said to them, 
so can I, and so can my umpires, so 
I don’t want to hear that tired old 
line about not being able to read 
minds. Anybody throwing at a hitter 
will go.” 

That seems to be the closest thing 
to an answer. Get tough, before some- 
body gets killed. g 
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The Pocket Rocket 


(Continued from page 29) 
generalship” on ice. While he does 
not have the power of some of his big- 
ger teammates, he has an accurate 
righthanded shot and he can feint a 
goalie as well ‘as anybody can. Op- 
ponents will attest to his drive on the 
ice and his willingness (eagerness is 
probably a better word) to check even 
the biggest man he can single out. 

Looking back now, it seems ironic 
that many hockey people believed 
the addition of Henri to the Montreal 
squad would have a disastrous effect 
on the Rocket. Maurice’s boiling point 
has always been notoriously low, and 
nobody has ever had to work very 
hard to goad him into a substantial 
rage, When Henri joined the Cana- 
diens at the beginning of the 1955- 
56 season, a shudder was detected 
around the league. It was felt that 
The Rocket would be doing double 
duty now, fighting Henri’s battles as 
well as his own. “Wait till somebody 
starts pushing his kid brother around,” 
the hockey crowd was saying. “Then 
The Rocket will really blow his top.” 
Maurice, it was feared, would be- 
come so involved serving as his broth- 
er's keeper that his mighty value to 
the team would dwindle depressingly. 

The fierce pride which French- 
Canadians have in their race and, in 
an even deeper sense, in their family, 
welled up in Maurice in an unex ected 
way. Any urge he might have felt to 
protect his little brother was _ over- 
whelmed by his pride and confidence 
in Henri’s ability. To The Rocket's 
own boundless competitive drive was 
added the desire for family accom- 
plishment. “In the old days,” one 
Montreal official says, “we used to 
close our eyes when the other team 
started up ice with the puck. The 
Rocket was a great scorer, but there 
were times when he wasn’t much help 
on defense. Since Henri has been on 
the club, Maurice goes all out on de- 
fense, too.” 

The Rocket had reached the stage 
in 1955-56 where, after more than a 
decade as the league’s greatest star, 
he might have been losing some of 
the incentive which had driven him 
to the top. Recently a reporter asked 
Maurice what it has meant to him to 
have his brother playing alongside 
him. “It has meant everything to me,” 
Maurice said, and his voice, now al- 
most free of its French accent, held 
a trace of emotion. “It used to be that 
I played for myself. Now I play for 
the two of us.” 

The two of them, Maurice at right 
wing and Henri at center, plus 26- 
year-old Dickie Moore at left wing, 
form one of the best lines in hockey. 
Moore, who has been piseued by in- 
juries in the past, finally fulfilled his 
early promise last year and was a fit- 
ting third man to go with les freres 
Richard. ‘Sure, Playing with Henri 
has helped me,” Maurice said in an- 
swer to the reporter’s question. “And 
so has playing with Moore. Those two 
young guys are eager, and they’re 
good, too, and the other teams don’t 
have the chance to gang up on me 
like they used to. These kids make it 
easy on the ‘old man.” 

As Maurice points out, Henri sets 
up a lot of goals for him. He has that 
knack of coming up with the puck, 
and is especially skillful at digging 
it out of the corners, Once Henri gets 
it on the end of his stick, it usually 


stays there, at least until he can pass 
it to his brother—who knows what 
to do with it. 

The New York Rangers regard 
Henri as the man most responsible for 
putting them. out of the Stanley Cup 
playoffs last year. The Rangers were 
down, two games to one, but were 
battling hard to stay alive. They 
thought that if they could win the 
fourth game they would have an ex- 
cellent chance to go all the way. They 
were leading, 1-0, in that one with 
less than eight minutes to play when 
the Canadiens tied it on a fluke goal. 
A moment later Moore took a shot at 
the Ranger goal and missed. Seeming- 
ly from out of nowhere, The Pocket 
Rocket flashed in and banged home 
the loose puck for the winning goal. 
That put the Rangers in an almost 
impossible situation, and although 
they struggled to the very end, the 
Canadiens finally clinched it in the 
Bue game on Maurice’s sudden-death 
goal. 

As you see, The Rocket has been 
able to concentrate on his own game. 
Henri was only six years old when 
Maurice married and left home. In 
the years between that time and 
Henri’s debut with the Canadiens, 
Maurice had seen little of his brother. 
“T saw him play only three or four 
times,” The Rocket recalls. But one 
look at the mature Henri who joined 
the Canadiens back in the fall of 1955 
convinced Maurice that the young man 
did not need protection. “Nobody has 
to look out for him,” Maurice says 
proudly. “He can take care of himself. 
Sure, if I think they’re ganging up on 
him I'll pitch in and give him a hand. 
But most of the time he can fight his 
own battles.” 

Bill Gadsby, the Rangers’ big de- 
fenseman, can vouch for that. Last 
year Henri thought Gadsby was push- 
ing him around a bit too briskly, and 
he went after Gadsby with flailing 
fists. Henri dealt out a sound licking 
to his six-foot, 190-pound foe. A lot 
of other players around the league 
are beginning to share The Rocket's 
(and Gadsby’s) respect for the little 
fellow. 

Henri, of course, isn’t invincible. 
There was a night at the Forum in 
Montreal last winter when he came 
to blows with Pierre Pilote of the 
Chicago Black Hawks. Pilote proved 
too much for the younger Richard to 
handle, and Maurice, not relishing 
the sight of his brother being punched 
around, decided to lend a hand. The 
rugged M. Pilote turned around and 
gave The Rocket a few lusty thumps 
to remember him by, too. 

To watch the two Richards in the 
dressing room before or after a game 
would give an outsider no inkling 
that they were brothers. Both are 
quiet men who keep to themselves a 
great deal. They seldom exchange 
even a greeting when they arrive in 
the clubhouse before a game. Henri, 
in fact, talks to the other players more 
often then he does to Maurice, and he 
rooms with Claude Provost. When the 
Richards do speak to each other, it 
is in French. “I took some English in 
school,” Henri says, “but I don’t think 
you can learn a language there. At 
least I couldn't. I learned it from 
hanging around with the English- 
speaking boys on the hockey teams 
I played with. That’s how Maurice 
learned, too.” 
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When a reporter asked Blake if 
Henri spoke English, the Montreal 
coach shrugged. “I don’t think he 
even speaks French,” Blake said. “He 
just doesn’t speak.” ; 

Henri shares his brother’s drive, but 
not, of course, his flamboyance. He 
can, however, give the Canadiens a 
lift when they are down. In the opin- 
ion of both Henri and his teammates, 
the game in which The Pocket Rocket 
definitely came into his own as a star 
was one played early last year against 
the Detroit Red Wings. Henri had 
missed six games because of a 
wrenched knee and on this particular 
evening was not even supposed to be 
in uniform. He asked Blake in the 
dressing room if he could suit up and, 
receiving permission, sat throughout 
most of the game on the Montreal 
bench. 

It looked like a bad night for the 
Canadiens. Detroit held a 3-1 lead, 
and it isn’t often that a team can 
overcome such a bulge against the 
accomplished Red Wings. The Cana- 
diens looked so listless that Blake felt 
the game was hopelessly lost and de- 
cided to give Henri a workout midway 
through the third period. With Henri 
on ice, the Canadiens suddenly came 
to life. They narrowed the lead to 
3-2, and then Henri poked in the tying 
goal. A moment later he fed Maurice 
the puck, The Rocket banked it in 
and the Canadiens had pulled one of 
the season’s most exciting games out 
of the fire. “That was my biggest thrill 
so far,” Henri admits. “I felt then I 
really belonged.” 

“If he’s got one fault you can pick 
out,” Frank Selke says, “it’s that he’s 
so stubborn. He doesn’t think any- 
body’s too big for him. He'll single 
out the biggest guy on the ice and 
try to knock him into the balcony. 
Henri’s so fast and so agile that he 
could easily skate around those big 
guys. But no, he won’t avoid them; 
he’s got to try to show the French- 
Canadians in the balcony that he’s as 
tough and brave as his brother, 
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“And he never wants to come off the 
ice,” Selke went on. “When Blake 
sends in a new line and hollers for 
Henri to come out, the boy pretends 
he doesn’t hear him. They shout and 
whistle and bang with their sticks on 
our bench, but Henri doesn’t seem to 
hear. Sometimes he skates with the 
other line for 30 seconds or so before 
they can get him to come off.” | ; 

Despite his obvious pride in his 
little brother’s success, Maurice de- 
nies he has had any part in it. “You 
cannot teach a boy to play hockey, 
the greatest hockey player of his time 
says. “Perhaps there are many things 
you can teach a boy about baseball or 
football or golf or tennis. But hockey 
—no. That he must learn for himself. 
Boys here begin to skate as soon as 
they learn to walk. Hockey, like 
skating itself, is something they are 
both born with. How can you teach 
hockey to boys like that?” : 

Henri, who would be the first to give 
Maurice credit for any contributions 
he has made to his rapid advance- 
ment to the Canadiens, admits that in 
this case his big brother is right. Play- 
ing hockey came as naturally to him 
as walking or eating; it is all he has 
ever known. He was not forced, like 
Maurice, to fight his way up from 
boyhood poverty, or to overcome the 
serious injuries which threatened The 
Rocket’s career at its outset. He loved 
hockey and he played it every chance 
he got and, because the game came 
naturally to him, he was a star wher- 
ever he played. And now he is along- 
side of his brother on the Canadiens. 

There is a gag in Montreal (one 
which Henri must be a little tired of 
by now), about the Canadiens’ player 
who has celebrated only five birth- 
days. The answer is Henri Richard 
and the explanation, of course, is that 
Henri was a leap year baby—born on 
February 29, 1936. His father, Onsime, 
was a pretty fair amateur hockey 
player but was better known among 
Montreal’s French-Canadians as a 
baseball player. He has worked for 


“I'd like to take this opportunity to announce the engagement of my 
daughter, Agnes. to my future son-in-law, Killer Burke ! !” 





the Canadian Pacific Railroad for 35 
years, but in the days when Maurice 
Was growing up in a Montreal tene- 
ment there was very little money in 
the Richard household. By the time 
Henri came along, things were much 
better; while he was still a small boy, 
his big brother became the most fa- 
mous man in Canada (aside, perhaps, 
from Papa Dionne, an accomplished 
man in his own right) and so the 
Richards assumed considerable stature 
in the French-Canadian community. 

Henri was one of eight Richard chil- 
dren, five boys and three girls. Four 
of the boys have distinguished them- 
selves in hockey; besides Maurice and 
Henri, Jacques played as a senior 
amateur and Claude, who is 19, is with 
the Junior Canadiens now. Logically 
enough, Claude is known as “The Vest 
Pocket Rocket,” although there js 
some doubt whether he will be good 
enough to join his two brothers even- 
tually in the Canadiens’ lineup. 

Although Maurice had married and 
moved away, there was little chance 
for the young Henri to forget about 
him. Every night when the Canadiens 
were at home, his parents would take 
Henri to the Forum where they would 
watch The Rocket slash in the goals 
that have made him the greatest 
scorer in hockey history. Those must 
have been wonderful moments for 
Henri, as he sat in the Forum and 
listened to the most frantically parti- 
san sports fans anywhere on the 
North American continent urge on 
phe Rocket and go wild with joy when 

€ came in on an enemy goalie 
beat him with his fartois pi Pee 
how proud he must have felt when 
nearby spectators would point him 
out as the brother of the fabulous 
Rocket! It is pleasant to think that 
even then this hero-worshipping boy 
was dreaming of the day when he 
would be playing alongside his broth- 
er down there on the Forum ice and 
that some of those cheers would be 
for him. 


Even then those dreams could have 
been built on more than shifting 
sand. As a 13-year-old boy weighing 
only 95 pounds, Henri made a Junior 
“B” team. It was the third string that 
he made, but they couldn’t keep him 
there long. At 15 he made the Mon- 
treal Nationales and played on the 
Forum ice for the first time, another 
proud moment for him. Then he 
jumped to the Junior Canadiens, who 
played their home games at the 
Forum, though they have now shifted 
to Ottawa. With or without the name 
Richard, he would have attracted at- 
tention, for he was an extraordinary 
young player. One of those who had 
his eye on him in the amateurs was 
Frank Selke; he knew Henri could 
go all the way. “Lots of good little 
amateurs peter out once they reach 
the pro leagues,” Selke says, “but this 
boy was so fast and so clever that 
right from the start I knew he could 
make it.” 

There is no denying that the name 
Richard was magic. Wherever Henri 
played as an amateur he drew capac- 
ity crowds. Over 12,000 came to see 
him at Toronto’s Maple Leaf Gardens 
when he was still an unproved young- 
ster, It seems almost miraculous now 
that such adulation did not turn his 
young head. On the ice, of course, his 
name was not always an advantage. 
Opposing players were anxious to add 
the scalp of a Richard to their belts, 
even if it was only The Pocket Rock- 
et’s. “Come on, Richard,” they used 
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to yell at him. Lets erent received 
Ro Rei eh fire long before he 
reached the preys, 

By the fall of 1955 there was some 
pressure on the Canadiens to give the 
young man a trial. Among those who 
thought Henri should be allowed to 
train with the parent club was his 
big brother, who had seen him _ play 
several times the previous year. Henri 
had led the Quebec Junior League in 
scoring two seasons in a row and, al- 
though he had a year of eligibility 
left in the juniors (he was then only 
19). Selke brought him to camp. 

If the Canadiens thought they could 
leave Henri in the juniors to boost 
the gate there for another year, bring- 
ing him to the Canadiens’ training 
camp at Verdun was a_ mistake. 
Throughout the entire training pe- 
riod, he was the outstanding player 
on the ice. Selke asked Blake about 
him, and the Montreal coach shook 
his head in bewilderment: “When 
he’s on ice, he won’t let anybody else 
have the puck.” 

When the season began, Henri had 
not yet been added to the Canadiens’ 
roster; he was to play the first three 
games with them on a trial basis. In 
the ovening game “Boom Boom” 
Geoffrion was injured and The Pocket 
Rocket became the right winger for 
Beliveau and Bert Olmstead. He 
proved himself during that emer- 
gency, and when the three-game trial 
was over, the Canadiens decided that 
they couldn’t afford to return him 
to the Juniors. Selke called him in to 
sign his contract and Henri told him, 
“Pay me what you think I’m worth. 
I’m not worried about money. I just 
want to play with this team.” Henri 
is a professional today and probably 
would not be that easy to sign again, 
but it must be said that Selke thought 
even then the young man was worth 
something. He was offered a two-year 
contract at $8,000 per season and was 
given a token bonus of $2,000. 

It didn’t take long for the little 
fellow to make good with the pros. He 
scored his first goal on October 15 
against the Rangers and his big broth- 
er slammed in two more that evening 
to make it a personal Richard triumph 
as the Canadiens won easily, 4-1. 
Henri was moved from line to line for 
a time as Blake was understandably 
reluctant to use him with his highly 
inflammable brother. Blake was afraid 
the result might be too explosive, even 
for the dynamic Canadiens, The Rock- 
et, however, was insistent that his 
brother be teamed with him, and what 
The Rocket wants in Montreal he 
usually gets. 

Once the “Richard” line was formed, 
it began to function beautifully. The 
two of them worked as perfectly to- 
gether as if they were—well, brothers. 
Maurice learned to control himself 
when some big bad defenseman tried 
to split open his little brother’s skull 
and no major riots developed. There 
were times, of course, when The Rock- 
et flew to Henri’s defense, thereby 
prompting Ranger coach Phil Watson 
to insist that when trouble erupted 
about them, the Richards should be 
put off as an entry, because that was 
how they fought. 

Those who thought Henri’s size 
would limit him in pro competition 
soon had to change their opinions. If 
his bigger foes approached him with 
mayhem on their minds, the agile 
little man easily eluded them. As De- 
troit coach Jimmy Skinner pointed 


out, Henri’s size was really an ad- 
vantage for him. “He’s so fast and he 
crouches so low,” Skinner said, “that 
he doesn’t give you much of a target. 
It’s tough to get a piece of him.” 

Henri, in fact, is so fast that he even 
startled his brother and thereby al- 
most did what the Canadiens’ oppo- 
nents have been unable to accom- 
plish—break up the Richards. Dur- 
ing that first season, the team was 
going through a practice session at 
the Forum. Maurice roared in on the 
goal to slam home a shot, and, at the 
same time, Henri was approaching 
from the other direction. The brothers 
hit head on and the Forum ice was 
ankle deep in hot Richard blood. Ten 
stitches were taken in a cut over The 
Rocket's left eye while four stitches 
were needed to repair the damage to 
his brother’s face, 

If anyone doubts that Henri has 
helped the Canadiens, he need only 
look at the record; Montreal has won 
the Stanley Cup in both seasons that 
he has been with the team. Like his 
brother, he is an unportant person in 
and around Montreal these days. The 
excited crowds at the Forum cheer 
his name and roar their approval 
when he scores a goal or sets one up 
for The Rocket. People point him out 
as he drives through the streets in his 
light blue Plymouth, On the street 
or in restaurants, smiling parents 
bring their children up to him for 
autographs and a_ handshake. In 
French or in English, everybody has 
a kind or encouraging word for The 
Pocket Rocket. 

After his rookie season. Henri mar- 
ried Lise Villiard, a marriage that had 
been a foregone conclusion for many 
years, They met, naturally enough, on 
skates at a local ice rink when they 
were six years old. Today they have 
a baby girl, Michele, and live in a 
triplex which Henri bought last 
spring. For a while Henri worked in 
the off-season tossing around cases of 
beer for a Montreal brewery, but last 
summer he worked as a salesman and 
good-will representative for a British 
petroleum firm, a position which more 
befits his current status as a national 
celebrity. 

He is completely happy only during 
the hockey season when he is playing 
with the Canadiens and, particularly 
his idol, The Rocket. He even seems 
to look forward with relish to the 
hard knocks he will take in the pur- 
suit of his rugged profession. His 
handsome face already shows signs of 
contact with enemy sticks and elbows; 
it has taken about 35 stitches to repair 
his various wounds (seven in the lips, 
ten around the eyes and the rest in his 
head). He looks forward with appre- 
hension only to the time when his 
brother retires. “The fans here in 
Montreal have been wonderful to me,” 
Henri says, “but when Maurice is not 
with the Canadiens any more, perhaps 
they will expect me to take his place. 
Then they may get on me, because no 
one can take his place.” 


Those are sobering thoughts for any 
successful young man, but right now 
nobody in Montreal is worrying about 
him. He is piling up enough good will 
with his performances today to carry 
him through the difficult days immedi- 
ately after The Rocket’s retirement. 
And someday Henri may realize he 
has nothing to fear from the Montreal 
fans. He may be Maurice Richard’s 
kid brother, but he has made good 
on his own. 
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Ducks on the Rocks 


(Continued from page 39) 

be a duck shooter but it helps, could 
be true of us this morning, I suppose. 
We had bedded down in a nearby 
motel the night before, hopped out at 
4 a.m. and were moving in the Dolans’ 
boat, The Wild Duck, by 5:30. The 
thing that saved us from being called 
crazy, I suppose, is that duck weather 
is supposed to be nasty—rain, sleet, 
snow, a pile-driving wind and black, 
ominous skies. 

And this wasn’t crazy weather. 
Duck shooting, usually done against 
the elements, this time was being done 
with the elements. Or was it? 

Anyhow, we got set for action, try- 
ing to make ourselves look as much 
like rocks as we could by crouching 
against them and remaining motion- 
less. As we waited, the advice of Joe 
Dolan ran through my head, And as 
they are the words of a man who has 
been shooting ducks on the Sound for 
40 years and make such good sense, 
T'll recall them here. 

No matter whether you are hunting 
on a rock, in a blind, or standing in a 
marsh, make certain that you are 
motionless. A flicker of movement 
will spook a duck quicker than even 
a strange sound. Then, if you are 
lucky enough to get ducks within 
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range, which incidentally, should be 
no farther from you than 40 yards, 
select one bird out of the flock, never 
shoot blindly at the entire flight. 
Swing on the single duck’s line of 
flight and, as your gun passes in 
front of him squeeze the trigger. 
Swing your gun as you fire; don’t jerk 
to a halt and shoot. If you do stop 
this swing, you'll find that you are 
shooting behind the duck. He won't 
stop in midair and wait when you 
stop swinging. How far in front of 
the duck you shoot depends upon the 
speed of the bird, the direction of 
flight and how fast you swing. You 
learn this only by experience, but a 
few trackings after ducks over water 
will put you straight. The shotgun 
string hitting the water is a good lead 
indicator. At 30 yards, if you swing 
fast, maybe a _ three-foot lead is 
enough. If you swing slowly perhaps 
even ten feet won’t be enough. 

Decide whether the ducks are spin- 
ning in to settle with your decoys or 
taking elevation to pass over them. If 
they drop altitude, draw a bead just a 
few inches below the leader. If 
they’ve seen you and start climbing, 
then take them high by at least three 
bird lengths. 

When the duck is going away from 
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swinging. Again, this follow-through 
is the most important single thing to 
remember in duck shooting. 

You'll find that it is unnatural to 
make an overhead shot. But if you do 
fire in this position, again swing on 
their line of flight and get out ahead 
of them by at least nine bird lengths, 
even more if you are firing from over 
40 yards away. Remember that your 
shot column strings out quite a ways, 
and if you plant it ahead so that the 
duck flies directly into it, you'll get 
hits—and ducks. It’s helpful to keep 
both eyes open in this type of shoot- 
ing. 

You'll have to learn how to judge 
distances, both horizontally and ver- 
tically. If the duck is quartering left, 
moving away from you fast at a di- 
agonal, he’s covering more distance 
than it seems because your sight line 
is foreshortened. Make this shot a 
long lead, at least a shotgun barrel. 
You'll soon find that it’s better to 
shoot long than short or behind. The 
short shot is a sure miss while the long 
one, even if you aren’t right on the 
target, will give a trailing shot cone 
that the duck can fly into. On these 
fast-flying fellows try leading eight 
bird lengths at 35 yards. 

Remember that 95 per cent of all 
duck misses are caused by the shooter 
stopping his gun, or slowing it down, 
when he pulls the trigger. You'll find 
that guessing the correct lead will 
come easily after you’ve been duck- 
ing a few times. But, again, even the 
right lead won’t help if you stop your 
gun when you shoot. 

Keeping cool and collected helps. 
As Gordon Carroll called over to me 
from where he sat behind a jut of 
rock: “That conversation of Joe 
Dolan’s about duck shooting was a 
good reminder. We know all those 
things but with the excitement when 
the ducks start coming in we sure 
forget fast.” 

As we sat there waiting for ducks, 
watching the sun shine on the decoys, 
and gulls swoop down on them every 
few minutes, tensing us into thinking 
the real thing had come, we saw The 
Wild Duck coming back. Joe Dolan 
put off the rowboat and we grabbed 
the long rope and pulled it to us. 

“That tide’s going to come in and 
the rocks you're sitting on will be 
just a memory,” Joe said. “When it 
starts getting high, row to shore and 
shoot from there. But I don’t think 
the broads will come until ebb,” Then 
he revved up the motors and went 
back to his hidden cove to wait until 
the ducks came and our shotguns 
sounded. 

But the ducks didn’t come and the 
hours went by. George Heyer, the 
photographer, began to fidget. He 
had been duck shooting before, had 
sat in the cold and rain for days on 
Chesapeake Bay and hadn’t been able 
to photograph even a feather, “I’m 
beginning to think this duck shooting 
is some kind of myth,” he said, “We’ve 
been here four hours and nothing. All 
we've seen have been those wooden 
dummies out there and those yakking 
gulls.” 

“We've never been skunked yet 
with the Dolans,” my wife, Mary Lou, 
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said. “Those ducks'll come.” | 

“We'll get some kind of animal for 
you to shoot that camera at,” Carroll 
called from his rock. 

Heyer didn’t look happy about the 
whole thing. “Anyway, it’s quiet out 
here,” he said. “The sun’s good and 
it’s better than rat-racing on Madison 
Avenue.” 

The tide started to splash in and 
Heyer went down behind the protec- 
tion of the rock where we had tied 
the rowboat and made it secure, but 
we all sat where we were; we had 
hipboots on and were willing to wait 
it out a while longer. Our friend, the 
fat herring gull, was just as brave, 
sitting there with the water boiling 
around him. He still made his de- 
risive noises at us. . 

The sun was up high and bright 
now, glaring directly into our eyes 
as we sat looking to sea. The rays of 
light bounced off the decoys like a 
flashgun going off in our faces. 

Then, as it always does in ducking, 
it happened: Coming out of the sun 
like a swift plane diving on a ship, a 
single duck came into our decoys. As 
I was sitting on the extreme right, I 
reached out with my Browning 12 
gauge superposed, and got him as he 
started quartering into the wind. 

Ducks will do that. They'll come at 
your decoys, flying directly into the 
wind, seemingly a senseless maneuver. 
But then if they sense danger they’ll 
flare, stick their tail between their 
legs and get out of there, turning so 
the wind is behind them, giving them 
an extra 30-mile-an-hour getaway 
push. 

But this one hadn’t turned quite fast 
enough and the superb Browning did 
the rest. 

There was no holding Heyer. “This 
may be the only duck we get today.” 
he said excitedly. And he asked Mary 
Lou and Carroll to get into the boat 
and retrieve the duck while he used 
his camera. 

It was a big black duck with red 
feet and a splash of white on its head. 
We all looked at it carefully and de- 
cided that it was of a rare species, 
something that perhaps ought to be 
mounted. 

As we discussed it the tide came 
tearing in for real and we scurried off 
the thin edge of rock that was left and 
went to the shore. Now the decoys 
were a good 60 yards from us, and it 
would have been tough downing a 
duck even if you could hit him at that 
distance. 

But ducking has pleasures other 
than swinging a gun, and now while 
we waited for the tide to ebb and our 
rocks be usable, we poured steaming 
coffee from our thermos and ate tender 
roast Cornish Game Hen and _ in- 
spected the shore we were standing 
on. 

Ahead of us from the flat surface of 
the Sound a submarine suddenly sur- 
faced like some mock Hollywood 
monster stirring from the deep, and 
then we heard loud nasty noises and 
we saw that our seagull friend was 
back on his rock talking to us again 
and the tide was ebbing fast. 

I looked at my watch and saw that 
it was three o’clock. We had sat there 
on the shore peacefully dreaming and 
talking for almost three hours. This 
getting away from society and the 
worries of the world is another often 
unmentioned reward that comes from 
duck shooting. 

“This is the softest duck shoot I’ve 
ever been on,” I said as we waded 


back to our rocky nest overlooking 
the decoys. 

“Glad you said duck shoot, singu- 
lar,” Heyer said sourly. “We got one 
duck.” 

As he said that Mary Lou called out 
sharply, “Mark left!” 

Twenty broadbills making about 80 
miles an hour came in banking steeply 
from the left, catching us all flat- 
footed. We managed to get off one 
shot apiece before they flared back 
into the Sound. 

Heyer was speechless. Mary Lou 
said, “Like I said, we've never been 
skunked when we've gone out with 
the Dolans.” 

One dead broadbill floated among 
the decoys. Now November dark be- 
gan to come and so did the ducks. 
They came by twos, threes, singly— 
and one big bunch of 50 made a pass 
and swept over our decoys twice. 

From that point on, this was broad- 
bill shooting by the book. They did 
everything right, decoying letter per- 
fect. But also by now a wind had 
come up and we were shooting at 
birds that had the wind with them 
when they veered and swept away 
from the decoy stool. 

Carroll, using the High Standard, 
Higgins automatic, the new model 60, 
was reaching out almost 50 yards 
knocking them dead, and Mary Lou 
and I with our Brownings were 
quickly scoring our limit. By 4:15 it 
was all over, and Joe Dolan came in 
with The Wild Duck, brought out his 
long-handled net and scooped the 12 
dead broadbills, limit for three 
shooters, into the boat. 

That’s the way of ducking. You 
wait all day and don’t fire your gun, 
then suddenly, dramatically, the 
ducks are there and you have the 
most exciting hour you've ever spent 
in your life. 

But now, before we got into the 
rowboat, we wanted to identify the 
rare first duck I had shot and we 
asked Bill Fullerton, who was assist- 
ing Joe Dolan, what it was. “That,” 
said Bill, “That’s a skunk-headed 
coot! Good for nothing ‘cept cat 
meat.” 

As we rowed back to The Wild 
Duck full of big talk of “50-yard 
shots,” and “nailing them going 100 
miles an hour,” I noted that the big, 
fat herring gull was still on his rock. 
But he wasn’t saying anything. 
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Letters to SPORT 


(Continued from page 12) 


2—Billy Gardner is the best field- 
ing second-baseman in either league. 
He committed the fewest errors. He is 
a good clutch hitter, driving in runs, 
even though he bats in the leadoff 
ap He deserved to be rated higher 
than fifth. 

3—Al] Pilarcik is better than Jim 
Lemon or Irv Noren. He is very fast, 
an excellent bunter and he has a 
strong arm. 

4—Gus Triandos was over-rated. He 
is slow, just an average fielding 
catcher, and had to platoon his job 
with Joe Ginsberg. He should have 
been fifth, not third. 

5—Baltimore’s pitching staff is 
fourth best in the league, not sixth, 
as your ratings had it. 
Baltimore, Md. Neat GLASSMAN 


NEW ORLEANS BIG-LEAGUE? 


A reader recently wrote you that 
New Orleans could support a major- 
league ball club. But I’m afraid he 
doesn’t know what he is talking 
about, New Orleans almost had to be- 
come a road club or shift the fran- 
chise last season because they could 
not support a team in the AA South- 
ern Association. The mayor put on a 
big campaign and they decided to 
stick out the season. 

And Louisiana does not permit 
Negroes and whites to appear in ath- 
letic events together. 

Birmingham, Ala. Mary Ann Lone 


FORGOTTEN FAN 


Season after season, I am thorough- 
ly puzzled by the failure of your 
sportswriting colleagues to strike a 
blow for the forgotten man of base- 
ball—the unfortunate fan who lives 
in the Chicago National League mar- 
ket. Here, in my book, is a sad story, 
a class A subject for a crusade, a 
challenge to the analytical minds that 
think up and produce your monthly 
Sport SPECIAL. 

You don’t have to be a swami to 
guess that my beef springs from the 
failure of the Chicago Cubs to give 
their Paying customers night base- 
ball. This may be the jet age, but 
you’d never know it around Clark 
and Addison Streets on the North 
Side. The folks who call the shots 
there must have been quite im- 
pressed with the Cherry Sisters—so 
much that they are still living in the 
Gay Nineties. 

I can find only one reason for the 
lack of night baseball in Wrigley 
Field, to wit: Someone (two guesses 
who) is still trying to save face for 
a colossal error in management that 
is now some 20 years old. If this isn’t 
the case, then why do the Cubs con- 
tinue to stumble along in half-wit 
fashion, looking askance at the success 
stories of the many major-league 
organizations to whom night baseball 
has become commonplace? 

And why are we constantly re- 
minded, by captive commentators and 
the club’s own newspaper, that base- 
ball was meant to be played in the 
sunshine? I don’t disagree, of course, 
baseball is nice to watch in the day- 
time. The only trouble is very few of 
us can get to go to weekday ball 


games. 
Rockford, Ill. Fritz M. AsprootH 


CUT-RATE GOLF 


I've never read anything in my life 
as silly as Gene Sarazen’s suggestion 
that our golf courses should be cut 
in half, Poor old Gene must be getting 
old and beginning to feel the strain 
of the golf course more and more now. 
He forgets that some people like the 
game for the exercise it offers as well 
as for the sport. Maybe half-distance 
courses are okay for old men but I 
doubt if weekend duffers would like 
the change. Leave the game alone. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. THomas HOLLAtz 


BILLY MARTIN’S OTHER GANG 


Please accept both my thanks and 
congratulations for Roger Kahn’s fine 
article, “Why They Broke Up Billy 
Martin’s Gang,” in the October issue. 

It will be a long while before this 
avid Yankee fan will be able to for- 
get the shock of that unnecessary and 
foolish trade. Although I recognize 
and appreciate Mr. George Weiss’ 
finesse and business acumen, his deal- 
ing away of Martin was obviously 
more personal than professional. 

I’m sure the Yankee front office 
must have had moments—perhaps 
even days—during this past season 
when they wished they hadn’t traded 
him away. At any rate, he will be 
missed by the Yankees. He certainly 
will be missed by the Bronx fans. He 
wanted to say “Thank you to the New 
York fans.” Well, we want to offer 
him our gratitude for his years of out- 
standin play on the Yankee team, 
and wish him all the best as a player 
or a manager, (That latter is some- 
thing to watch for.) If his success 
should include beating the Yanks in 
some future pennant race, perhaps 
justice will have triumphed! 

New York, N. Y. LovuIsE B. Pratr 





It seems to be about time the Kansas 
City Athletics stopped giving away 
their good players for Yankee cast- 
offs and/or Yankee money. In just a 
short time, the Yanks have obtained 
Enos Slaughter, Bobby Shantz, Harry 
Simpson and Art Ditmar from the 
A’s. The only regulars K.C. has re- 
ceived in return are Billy Martin and 
Woody Held. 

The way it has been going, Stengel 
has been using Kansas City as his 
personal farm team. I think this is un- 
fair to the rest of the American 
League. 
Worcester, N. Y. Larry DELONG 


LIKES THE PACKAGE 


Just wanted to let you know how 
much I enjoy the “Package of Pro- 
files” that has been added to Sport. 
It’s like a bonus to find them in the 
magazine, especially the one in Oc- 
tober with the color photo of the Mc- 
Daniels, It adds to the completeness 


of your magazine, which always was 
thorough but now is even more so. 
St. Louis, Mo. JoHN Morano 


ENOUGH TEARS FOR MICKEY! 


I am one baseball fan who is getting 
a little tired of hearing about Mickey 
Mantle’s bad legs. I can see why New 
York writers keep trying to make 
copy out of it and make a hero out 
of Mantle while they're at it, but it is 
becoming slightly ridiculous. Anyone 
ean check back through the records 
and see where Mantle has averaged 
over 135 games per season. No one 
can do that unless he is pretty healthy. 
Baseball is too demanding on the legs 
for a person to play that many games 
and be as bad off as we are led to be- 
lieve Mantle is. 

No one can doubt the fact that he 
is a great ballplayer, but let’s stop 
making such a martyr out of him. 
His osteomyelitis has been dormant 
for years and there are hundreds of 
athletes around the country who have 
experienced various knee operations. 
Give the man credit for being a ball- 
player but leave the medical stories 
to the medical journals, and the sen- 
timental injury stories to the dime 
novels. 

Des Moines, Iowa Tom W. HAMILTON 


GIANT QUIZ MISSING 


When does the new Giant Sport 
Quiz come out? I have battled against 
those quizzes more hours than I care 
to remember. It is a clever and en- 
joyable stunt, and I hope you are 
continuing it. 

Birmingham, Mich. 
WitiiaM H. Stone, Jr. 


We, too, battled many hours against 
the Giant Quiz, and it took too great 
a toll of manpower around here. So 
we decided to skip it this year. Ac- 
tually, we thought the readers might 
have had their fill of so much hard 
work, But if we were wrong, and you 
insist upon another crack at the Giant 
Quiz, we will consider bringing it 
back next year. 


STILL ON LITTLE LEAGUE 


Your recent article on Little League 
interested me mainly because I had 
just started managing my first Little 
League team. I have to disagree, 
though, with some of Tommy Hen- 
rich’s points. 

Mr. Henrich must agree that a 
certain amount of adult participation 
is needed, since the adults must pro- 
vide a field and maintain it. This takes 

rofessional planning and building. 
f there were no adult organization 
behind the league, how else would 
baseball equipment be secured, as 
well as umpires and scorers? Cer- 
tainly, if the boys were left to them- 
selves, the biggest kid in each bunch 
would become the leader and con- 
sequently the smaller and the less 
experienced boys would not get to 


ay. 

With adult supervision, everyone is 
allowed to play and everyone should 
play. Granted, there are some man- 
agers who only allow their second- 
stringers to participate when the team 
has a substantial lead. This practice 
shouldn’t be allowed. 

On the whole, the positive factors 
of Little League outweigh the nega- 
tives. Little League teaches boys both 
baseball and ideals. 

Albany, N. Y. Bruce Osoyskti 


_At Oklahoma There's Always a 
Clendon Thomas 


(Continued from page 40) 

Before he ever reached the campus 
at Norman, Clendon Thomas’ strong- 
est recommendation was that he was 
raised in the state. Oklahoma prides 
itself on the fact that it never has to 
go far afield for its players. Mostly, 
they are home-grown products, or 
they come from the bordering states 
of Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. In 
recent memory, only two backfield 
greats—Mitchell, who came _ from 
Arkansas City, Kans., and McDonald, 
who is from Albuquerque, N. M.,— 
were not Oklahoma boys. Of the 35 
All-Americas Oklahoma has produced 
since 1915, 26 have been native Soon- 
ers. Raised in nearby Oklahoma City. 
about 20 miles from Norman, Thomas 
became obsessed early with the desire 
to attend Oklahoma. “I prayed for 
that to happen ever since I was a 
grade school kid who paid a dime to 
watch the games from the end zone,” 
Thomas says. There, sitting in the 
sun-baked stands and watching such 
boyhood idols as Mitchell, Vessels, 
Crowder and Buck McPhail, Clendon 
would try to visualize himself some- 
day wearing the red-and-white Okla- 
homa jersey. “Isn’t that the goal of 
every football player in the state?” 
he asks you. “Wouldn’t most of them 
give their right arm for a chance to 
play for Oklahoma?” 

Yet, when the time finally arrived 
for Oklahoma to offer him a football 
scholarship, it came as a_ distinct, 
though pleasant surprise. At Okla- 
homa City’s Southeast High, then in 
its infancy, Clendon was pretty much 
a one-man offense on a team that was 
just mediocre. He did most of the 
running from the deep position, and 
in his senior year, 1953, his running 
piled up so much yardage that the 
team scored an impressive 258 points. 
But they obviously gave away more 
points than Thomas could score, be- 
cause Southeast only managed to win 
two of its games that season. It 
wasn’t a particularly attractive show- 
ease for a player aspiring to go to 
the university. It is even doubtful that 
Wilkinson saw Thomas play a minute 
of high school football. 

All the Sooner coaching staff had to 
go on in Thomas’ case were the scout- 
ing reports. None of them gave him 
any rave notices. Nobody had any 
reason to believe he would be as good 
as he turned out to be. But he had 
two essential ingredients that did 
show up in the reports. “The first 
thing Bud looks for in any boy is his 
desire and attitude,” says an Okla- 
homa spokesman. “And Clendon cer- 
tainly had a lot of desire. Maybe it 
was because he had played so long 
for a losing team, but he convinced 
us he really wanted to play. He’s the 
kind of boy who would play on the 
second team if he thought it would 
help us. He’s also a good clean kid, 
with a good background, and he 
makes good grades.” 

Until Oklahoma came through with 
the offer of an athletic scholarship, 
Clendon was resigned to attending 
the University of Tulsa, the only other 
school to show much interest in him. 
Tulsa had been the first to promise 
him a scholarship. But when the bid 
finally came from Norman, he had 
no trouble making up his mind. 

When the Oklahoma coaches got 

p their first look at Thomas on a practice 


field, their eyes popped. “He looked 
so good running through the plays, 
and he was so coachable, we knew 
we were going to have something in 
him,” they said. As Wilkinson ex- 
plains it, “You never know who’s 
going to be good. It’s more difficult 
to tell who is going to be good in 
football than in any other sport, ex- 
cept perhaps baseball.” 

Thomas broke in as a sophomore at 
left halfback on the alternate unit, 
playing behind McDonald. He came 
on so fast that in spring practice the 
following season, Wilkinson decided 
to switch him to right halfback on the 
starting team. “I feel at home there 
now,” he says. “But at first it was 
awkward trying to run and throw 
while going to my left. I had to learn 
to do everything in reverse of the way 
I'd done it from left halfback. It was 
tough playing the corner position on 
defense for the first time. But it got a 
little easier in every game.’ This 
season, as the only holdover from last 
year’s starting backfield, Clendon is 
alternating between left and right 
halfback. He now adapts to both 
positions with equal skill. 

It is the claim at Norman these days 
that Clendon hits the split-T handoff 
better than any back who has ever 
played at the school. He adjusts well 
to the opening, reacts quickly to any 
situation, and is a deadly runner 
when wheeling wide on a pitch-out. 
He doesn’t have the breakaway speed 
of McDonald; his running style is 
more comparable to Vessels (whose 
old No. 35 he wears, incidentally), 
who used to run right over a defen- 
der. But his speed is well above 
average, and when it is blended with 
his explosive thrusts through the line, 
he is tough to bring down. He excels 
on defense. Last season he _ inter- 
cepted three passes for a total of 50 
yards, and returned six kickoffs for 
158 yards. Wilkinson regards him as 
a complete football player. 

Notre Dame coach Terry Brennan 
says, “He was the best halfback we 
saw last year.” 

As Oklahoma's candidate for All- 
America this season, Clendon has 
even more to uphold as the Sooners’ 
co-captain, a post he shares with end 
Don Stiller. Before he closes out his 
collegiate career next month, he 
will have a chance to set a column’s 
worth of school touchdown, scoring 
and rushing records. When the season 
opened, he needed only nine more 
touchdowns to break the three-year 
career record of 35 set by George 
Thomas (no relation) in 1947-49 and 
tied by both Vessels and McDonald. 

Clendon also is near Buddy Leake’s 
four-year career scoring record of 
242 points; he needs 81 more points 
this year. He has a chance to better 
Vessels’ career mark of 3,264 yards 
gained in all phases of ball-carrying. 
He gained 817 yards on 104 carries 
last season, for a 7.9 average. 

For all the obvious advantages of 
playing football at a school like 
Oklahoma, there are other more sub- 
tle, though equally compelling, rea- 
sons which sell a boy on the idea. 
Scholarships being reasonably stand- 
ardized inducements today, the ex- 
tra piece of persuasion in Oklahoma’s 
favor is Wilkinson’s personal reputa- 
tion for seeing to it that his boys 
finish what they start. That means 





EARNED $400 
THE FIRST YEAR 


“Last year I made around $400 and 
it was the first yeur I sturted to 
write. Your course is the best way to 
get expert instruction in professional 
writing.’"—T. Edward Karlsson, 224 
East 79th St., N.Y., N.Y. 


To People 
who want to write 
but can’t get started 


O YOU have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn't a chance? Here is what 
a famous editor said:— 


“There is more room for newcomers in writing than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene. Who will take 
their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. Its object Is to discover more men and 


writing. You work at home, in leisure ‘time, constantly 
wuided by experienced writers. Soon you acquire the 
coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. Then you are ready to 
market your stories, articles and news items. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Taking the FREE Writing Aptitude Test requites but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Take the first step towards the most enjoyable and prof- 
itable occupation—writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of American, One Park Ave.. New York 16, N. Y- 
(Founded 1925), (Licensed by State of N, ¥.) 


(Approved Member, National Home Study Council.) 
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w For Quick Relief 
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TOOTH DROPS 
LOTION-JEL 
22 Cal. 


STARTER PISTOL 
$9.95 ppd. 


6-SHOT REVOLVER has hanay side 
gate loading and extracting teature, 
Blue steel finish with ivory-type grips. Sturdy 
and functional design with well fitted fine Ger- 
man steel parts. Crisp trigger pull, single or 
double action. SPECIFICATIONS: Weight 11 oz. 
Overall Length: 512”; Bbi. Length: 2”, Sights: 
Fixed; Ammo: .22 Starter. available everywhere 
or from us 100 rds, $1.20 (minimum order). 
TO ORDER: Send check, cash or Money Order 
For C.0.D. send $5 deposit. Pistols and ammo 
shipped R R Express charges prepaid 

DOES NOT FIRE LIVE AMMO. 


SEAPORT TRADERS, INC. 


Dept. 68, 409 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 











Tense, Nervous 


Headaches Need 
This Relief 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here’s 
why Anacin® gives better total effect in pain relief 
than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 


fame ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 
Brings fuat relief to source of your pain. 


r= MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not one, but a 
combination of medically proven ingredients. 


=> SAFER: Anscin simply can not upsct your stomach, 


Mme LESSENS TENSION: Anacin alyo reduces nervous 
tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after 
pain gocs. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 
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THE SCORE WAS 222-0 


EORGE P. Howard, Jr. was only a 

freshman at Georgia Tech in 1916, 
but being a local boy, he had connec- 
tions. He was able to line up part- 
time employment as campus sports 
correspondent for the Atlanta Journal, 
an afternoon publication, and his first 
assignment fell on the afternoon of 
October 7. Georgia Tech was scheduled 
to play a football game with Cumber- 
land University and he was delegated 
to handle the running report. Actually. 
a running account of a football game 
in those days was a walking account. 
for the correspondent walked along 
the sidelines and gave his version of 
each play by telephone to a rewrite 
man in the newspaper office. 

The freshman reporter began his 
running account in routine manner, 
preceded by such miscellaneous facts 
as the size of the crowd (1,000) and the 
weather (fair and hot). “Georgia Tech 
wins the toss,” his voice came through 
the rewrite man’s headset, “and 
chooses to defend the north goal.” 

This seemed somewhat irregular. 
since the weather report had included 
no indication of an advantageous wind. 
But the rewrite man held his peace 
while the rookie forged ahead. “Preas 
kicks off to Carney, who is downed in 
his tracks. Gouger goes over tackle for 
three yards. MeDonald makes no gain 
in the center of the line. McDonald 
punts and Preas runs back to the Cum- 
berland 20. 

“Strupper sweeps right end for a 
touchdown. Preas kicks the extra point. 
Tech 7, Cumberland 0. 

“Spence kicks off and Gouger re- 
turns to the Cumberland 10. Murphy 
fumbles on an end sweep, Guill re- 
covers for Tech and scores a touch- 
down. Preas kicks the extra point. 
Tech 14, Cumberland 0.” 

This had taken no more than one 
minute and a half to play. 

“Preas kicks off and Gouger returns 
to the Cumberland 30. MeDonald 
fumbles and West recovers for Tech. 
Strupper runs for 20 yards around end. 
Preas bucks the line for a touchdown, 
then kicks the extra point. Tech 21, 
Cumberland 0.” 

And the report progressed, Howard 
reporting a touchdown every time Tech 
touched the ball. “Strupper runs for 
touchdown . . . Shaver returns punt 
70 yards for touchdown . . . Strupper 
sweeps end for 60 yards and a touch- 
down,” said the rookie reporter to the 
rewrite man until the first quarter 


ended with Tech leading, 63-0. 

“Boy, what’s going on out there?” 
the suspicious rewrite man asked Ho- 
ward. “Are you sober? Are you sure 
you know what you're doing?” 

“Yessir.” the rookie said, “I'm giy- 
ing it to you just the way it happens.” 

“But no football team scores every 
time it gets the ball.” os 

“Maybe not, but Georgia Tech’s do- 
ing it.” 

It was about the middle of the sec- 
ond quarter when young Howard felt 
a tap on his shoulder and found him- 
self looking the rewrite man from the 
Atlanta Journal in the eye. He had 
caught a trolley to Grant Field to save 
the paper from the ridiculous rookie 
reporter. “Let me have that phone,” 
the rewrite man said, “I’m taking your 
place.” 

Young Howard protested, “If you 
don’t believe it.” he said, “just check 
the seorekeeper’s table.” 

The rewrite man confronted the 
scorer and found that by this time the 
Tech lead was approaching 100 points. 
He mumbled a quick apology to 
Howard, then hurried off to catch a 
trolley back to the newspaper office. 
It was by mere coincidence that the 
rookie reporter had made his debut at 
the most incredible college football 
game of all time, when Georgia Tech 
pulverized litthe Cumberland of Leb- 
anon, Tenn., 222-0. Scouting reports 
were almost unheard of in those times, 
and word of the strength or weakness 
of football teams traveled slowly. Only 
the coaches knew what sort of mis- 
match was about to take place, and it 
was with this in mind that they took 
the precaution of agreeing to 1214- 
minute instead of 15-minute quarters. 
This also explained why Tech had 
surrendered the ball on kickoff. 

Poor Cumberland’s team was com- 
posed of a collection of 16 misfits who 
“couldn't run with the ball, couldn't 
block and couldn't tackle,” as sports 
editor Morgan Blake wrote in the Sun- 
day morning editions of the Journal. 
“It was not a football game, but a 
burlesque; it was a very Indicrous and 
amusing pastime.” 

And young George P. Howard, Jr., a 
rookie reporter, was there. Now a truck 
dealer in Atlanta, he was also there last 
year when members of the Georgia 
Tech and Cumberland teams who 
played that day held a 40th anniversary 
reunion of the biggest joke of a game 
in college football history. 


—Furman Bisher 





fZraduating, too. Statistics (a com- 
modity in abundance at Oklahoma) 
show that better than 91 per cent of 
all of Bud's lettermen graduate. And 
they don’t carry off their sheepskins 
as a brigade of Physical Education 
majors, either. Thomas, for example, 
is studying Mechanical Engineering. 
Samplings of other fields of study 
taken from the current squad roster 
include Se Ae Business Administra- 
tion, Pre-Med, Architecture, Geology, 
English, Accounting and Chemistry. 

There is also something to be said 
for the kind of men they become 
when they play for Wilkinson—pleas- 
ant, honorable, presentable, faithful. 
Of course, Bud begins with excellent 
raw material, “We feel it’s awfully 
important to get boys who are healthy 
both mentally and physically,” Wil- 
kinson says. He searches for kids 
with character as well as speed and 
the ability to make good grades. In 
Thomas, Bud has just the type of 
boy who fits the mold. The strong, 
silent type, Clendon is a modest boy 
with a pleasant way of speaking. He 
doesn’t try to exploit his stature on 
the sprawling Norman campus by 
seeking special privileges. 

Along with guard Bill Krisher, an- 
other All-America candidate, Thomas 
is a campus leader in the New Fel- 
lowship of Christian Athletes, an 
organization that has done excellent 
work among junior and senior high 
school groups. Clendon laughingly 
recalls that he and Krisher were “re- 
cruited” last year by such other 
leaders in the youth movement as 
Otto Graham and Doak Walker. Part 
of their job is to make personal ap- 
pearances, and while they have 
traveled to other parts of the country 
on occasion, they have concentrated 
chiefly on their own state. The ap- 
pearance of such prize Oklahoma 
products before youth groups does its 
bit toward keeping the supply lines 
moving into Norman. 

Nobody is pushing Thomas out the 
door yet, but with only the rest of 
this season remaining to his college 
career, the coaches, being realists, are 
trying hard to spot his successor. 
Playing his first season on the var- 
sity this year is a five-foot, 11-inch, 
190-pound sophomore halfback named 
Prentice Gautt. Gautt is a Negro, the 
first of his race ever to make the 
varsity at Oklahoma. But what in- 
terests Wilkinson mostly is the boy’s 
unlimited offensive potential. Another 
native son of Oklahoma, he could 
probably step into the starting back- 
field right now if it weren’t for his 
defensive limitations. At Douglass 
High School in Oklahoma City, Gautt 
(it’s pronounced Got) contributed to 
his team’s streak of 76 victories in a 
row and was voted the outstanding 
back in the Oklahoma high school 
all-star game following his senior 
season. Typical of the long line of 
Oklahoma backs to come before him, 
he was an outstanding student in 
high school, winning an award for 
scholarship and activities and the All- 
Around Boy award at Douglass, as 
well as making the national honor 
society and being president of the 
senior class. At Oklahoma he is 
majoring in Biology. 

When Thomas finally departs, it 
could be Gautt who will take his 
place. Or it could be someone else. 
The only thing you can bet on is that 
the Sooners will come up with an- 
other Clendon Thomas. At Oklahoma, 
they always do. 

—_—ti— 


Who Wants To De-Emphasize 
Woody Hayes? 


(Continued from page 25) 
his players completely ignored train- 
ing rules and many of the others went 
out of their way to criticize Hayes to 
the student body and to the sports- 
writers. 

Woody didn’t drop anybody from 
the squad only because he has always 
looked upon that as the coward’s way 
out. When you drop a player, he 
feels, you have solved your problem 
but he still has his. “We coaches are 
always talking about character build- 
ing. If you kick a kid off the squad 
because he’s causing you trouble, 
that’s when he needs to have his 
character built up most.” 

The coach, Hayes has found, is not 
without weapons. “Every boy on the 
squad wants to play football and 
wants to be well thought of in the 
group. We have found out that the 
worst possible punishment is bench- 
ing.” 

Hayes won’t discuss whom he has 
ever benched or why. “We won't 
ever criticize you to newspapermen,” 
he promises his players during the 
first meeting. “Just don’t criticize us 
behind our backs in your fraternity 
or dormitory. If you think you've 
been treated unfairly by any of the 
coaches, bring the coach in to see me 
and we'll talk it over. If you think 
I'm the one who’s treating you un- 
fairly, come in and tell me about it. 
We don’t claim to be perfect here; 
it’s quite possible that the mistake is 
ours.” 

Says Woody: “Kids are remarkably 
fair-minded. I’ve found out that if 
they think you’re playing fair with 
them, they’ll meet you far more than 
half way.” 

In general, the complaints come 
from boys who feel they belong in the 
starting lineup. They are dealing to 
Woody’s strength here, however, for 
he not only has the game films, but 
he takes pictures of almost every 
scrimmage. As a result, he is able 
to grade each player on every play 
he has participated in. Woody meets 
the complaints by conceding the 
points at which the substitute is su- 
perior to the starting player, then 
listing the weaknesses that have been 
keeping him on the bench. Once that 
is firmly established, he runs off the 
films and lets the player grade him- 
self. The boy, in his effort to play 
fair, almost always comes out with a 
lower grade than the coaches have 
given him. 

One boy, who had been demoted, 
came in and demanded: “How come 
I’m on the second team now?” 

“Well,” Woody said, “forty per cent 
efficiency doesn’t rate a starting posi- 
tion, does it?” 

“I made better 
player insisted. 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“T say I did!” 

If there’s one thing Woody will not 
tolerate, it’s being talked back to. 
“You shut up right now,” he said, “or 
we won’t even discuss it.” 

Woody ran the pictures and the 
player graded himself at 38 per cent. 
“What'll I do?” he said, on the edge 
of tears. “What'll I do?” 

Woody spent the rest of the night 
running the films over and over so 
that he could point out every single 
mistake. The boy came out to prac- 


than that,” the 


tice early for a while and. within two 
weeks, was back on the first team. 

“You have only so much time to 
practice in,” Hayes says, “and you're 
taking it out of the boy’s education. 
Football is a game of timing, intrica- 
cy and team play. The important 
things are motivation and condition. 
By motivation, I mean that a player 
should be in the right frame of mind 
to do what he should do to the great- 
est of his ability; he should know the 
purpose of the play—what it is sup- 
posed to achieve—and the purpose of 
his own contribution to the play.” 
Modern football is so intricate that 
every play finds some player forced 
to change his assignment after the 
ball has been snapped, in order to 
fulfill his function in the play. 

Woody, as we have said, thinks of 
himself as a tough—or, at least, ex- 
acting—man during practice. His 
coaches prefer to call him “intense.” 

“T am coming more and more to the 
point of view,” he says, “that we work 
too hard on the field. Maybe we 
should relax a little more; maybe 
we'd all get a little more out of it.” 

Woody likes to say that a coach can 
discipline a player in almost any way 
that doesn’t humiliate him, that leaves 
the boy with his dignity intact. He 
will admit, however, that he has, on 
at least one occasion, publicly and 
brutally humiliated a player who, 
after doing everything wrong all day, 
finally missed his assignment com- 

letely, ran the wrong way and 

nocked over the ball-carrier. After 

the practice was over, Woody apolo- 
gized to him in front of the whole 
squad. (“What aggravates you is 
when a boy isn’t living up to his po- 
tentialities.”) 

He has also humiliated a player, 
coldly and deliberately, as a sort of 
last roll of the dice. The player in- 
volved failed a subject in his previous 
quarter and needed a B in the new 
quarter to remain eligible. When 
Woody was informed that the boy had 
cut class, he directed the trainer—in 
the presence of the whole squad— 
not to give him his suit. 

When the player protested that he 
wasn’t being treated fairly, Woody 
just waved him away. At last, the boy 
shouted: “You’re treating me like 
dirt under your feet!” 

This was precisely the reaction 
Woody had been hoping for. Had the 
player taken his banishment calmly 
he would have been beyond redemp- 
tion, 

“You miss class,” Woody told him, 
without any noticeable concern, “you'll 
miss practice.” 

The player went away mad and 
stayed mad for a long time, but he did 
not miss a class or a practice again. 
He not only remained eligible, he 
amazed everybody by getting an A 
in his weak subject. He sure showed 
Woody, all right. 

Actually, though, Woody isn’t as 
tough as he seems to think he is. “He 
gets mad once in a while,” one of his 
players says, with a grin, “But we for- 
give him. Besides, he’s usually right.” 

And besides, Woody Hayes did not 
climb from Mingo Junction H.S. to 
Ohio State U. without being tougher 
on himself than he is on anyone else. 
Any day that he gets eight hours of 
sleep, it means he has spent only 16 








Can A Man My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive 
Even Though He Has No 
Previous Hotel Experience? 
Would you like to step into a well-paid 
position in a Hotel, Motel, Club, Apartment 
House Project? Would you like to look for- 
ward happily to the future? The success of 
Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 PROVES 


you can! Albert Lechner Becomes 


Service Superintendent 
Through Lewis Training 


“Upon graduation, The Lewis 
Placement Bureau nelued me ob- 
tain a very responsible position 
and later recommended me for 
the position of Service Super- 
intendent in a State School. My 
earning power has increased 68% 
in five short years. My future 
is secure—thanks to Lewis! 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 
Our FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 
explains how you can qualify at home in 
leisure time, or through resident classes in 
Washington for a well-paid position. It tells 
how you are not only registered FREE in 
the Lewis National Placement Service, but 
certified to “make good” when placed. Mail 
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CAR RADIO WITHOUT WIRES OR 


x2447°x44%4"). Built-in telescoping an- 
tenna. Poworful Transistor—sensitive 
microphone, frequency setter, break- 
in switch! Runs for weeks on self- 
contained flashlight batteries. Dur- 
able plastic case, With this Radio 
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RETRACTABLE SHAVER CORD CADDY—$2.00 


DON'T GET YOURSELF IN A TANGLE! New Bolocon! holds 
five feet of cord for your electric shaver, but you use only 


what you need. Extra cord stays in compact wall-plug 





rotle No dangling cord—no fraying from twisting. Cord 
uutomatically retracts back into this handy shaver caddy 
when hot in use, Rolocord preserves wire . . . Keeps it 
like new. . . saves folding or storing. Works with any 
electric shaver; plugs into any sockel. Only $2.00, plus 
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THE SECRET OF HOW TO BE 


TALLER 


You “grow’' almost 2 inches taller... instantly 
.. when you step into "ELEVATORS"! Not even 
your closest friends will suspect. ‘ELEVATORS" 
look every bit as smart and feel as comfortable 
as any other fine shoes. No matter how short or 
tall you are... If you want to add to your height 
... “ELEVATORS” can do wonderful things 
for you! Gain the added poise and 
confidence only a tall man knows, 
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peace of mind and com- 
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hours of the day on football—and 
that’s in season and out. In the heat 
of summer, he locks himself in his 
projection room and runs his movies 
over and over. Two years ago, Woody, 
Mrs. Hayes and their son, Steve (who 
is now 14), took off for New England 
on a 12-day fishing trip, the first va- 
cation he had taken in his life. After 
three days of it, Woody gave up and 
went home to Columbus to study 
those movies some more. 

This year, he decided to write a 
book which would set forth his en- 
tire book of plays, his coaching phi- 
losophy, his training methods and his 
theories on human relations. He 
worked on it 16 hours a day. for six 
consecutive weeks, and published it 
himself. It is, we might say, the best 
possible text for any coach—high 
school or college—and it is all the 
more remarkable in that it is a com- 
plete scouting report on himself. If 
Woody held out as much as one spe- 
cial blocking assignment, it is not 
evident to the naked eye. 

If, for instance. an opponent should 
spot Woody’s left halfback cheating 
up and in off the split-T alignment, 
he will know that the Buckeyes’ most 
consistent gainer, the trap play, has 
been called. (The left half needs that 
extra split-second to take the handoff 
and get on the tail of the left guard 
—the trapper—who is coming back off 
the line of scrimmage, then cutting 
across the center to trap the middle 
linebacker.) 

Woody’s great concern as far as the 
book is concerned is not that he has 
outlined his whole system for the op- 
position, but that the time he took out 
of his normal summer routine may 
restrict his normal development as a 
coach. Normally, he shuns off-field 
interests. “Coaching,” he says, “is a 
24-hour job. It isn’t worry that gives 
coaches ulcers, it’s trying to take on 
too many outside activities.” Woody 
does have one outside source of in- 
come, a television program he con- 
ducts during the football season with 
Earl Flora, sports editor of the Ohio 
State Journal. Actually, though, 
Woody uses the program as a time- 
saver. By allowing him to reach all 
Ohio State fans in the area at one 
time, the program substantially re- 
duces the number of calls he gets to 
make personal appearances before in- 
dividual clubs and organizations. 

It was by turning the program into 
a non-profit-making organization that 
Woody got himself into trouble. 
Through the years he had set aside 
some of the television money as a 
loan-fund for needy players, a fact 
which was mentioned in the course of 
a magazine story about Ohio State 
football. When Tug Wilson, the Big 
Ten commissioner, questioned him 
about it, Hayes readily admitted lend- 
ing out up to $400 a year. The sports- 
writers of the city did not view this 
revelation with either astonishment 
or alarm, since Woody had never 
made the slightest attempt to hide 
what he was doing. Wilson, however, 
did not take a charitable view of 
Woody's charitable impulses. He pub- 
licly censured the university by put- 
ting it on probation for a year. 

Great universities do not like being 
publicly censured. (We doubt wheth- 
er little universities enjoy it either.) 
When Woody was called before the 
faculty meeting for an explanation, 
he confessed his sins, candidly and 
completely. (“Always level with your 
faculty,” Woody says. “When I was 


hired, president Bevis told me, ‘The 
downtown alumni can't hurt you no 
matter how much pressure they try to 
exert. But if the faculty gets down 
on you, you're done.’ I have always 
found that the professors will go out 
of their way to be fair. The ones who 
are against the athletic program have 
always been especially fair to an indi- 
vidual football player because they 
want to make sure they are not tak- 
ing out their personal feelings on 
him.”) 

Nor has Woody had any difficulty 
with the alumni, despite their original 
misgivings about him. He is so open 
about everything, so willing to take 
the blame for any loss, so disarmingly 
friendly and so anxious to please that 
he completely wins over his critics. 
At the end of his first season (4-3-2), 
he appeared before the Downtown 
Quarterback Club and said: ‘Look, I 
want to tell you something. I looked 
in the mirror this morning and I was 
unhappy with the guy I saw, too.” 

The Quarterback Club, which is 
conducted by the Journal, is a booster 
club, not a scalping party. It has a 
long enough waiting list so that any 
member who begins to get nasty can 
be quickly informed that he is expen- 
dable. Woody insists, however—and 


the sport quiz 


Answers from page 72 


1 Whitey Bimstein. 2 Tony Trabert 
and Ken Rosewall. 3 (D) Well-known 
skiers. 4 The Boston Braves and 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 5 Dave Kaiser. 6 
1952: 1951; 1952. 7 (B) Andy Heben- 
ton, 8 (B) Wyoming, (C) Tennessee 
and (F) Oklahoma. 9 (A) 600 (He 
has played in 610 regular-season games 
—668 including playoffs—going into 
the current season). 10 The University 
of Wisconsin. 


the local newspapermen agree—that 
Ohio State’s reputation as a torture- 
chamber for coaches is vastly over- 
rated. 

The problem of recruiting a football 
team has always been a most delicate 
one. Colleges usually face it, as we 
have indicated, by drawing up various 
sets of rules which call it something 
else. A rose by any other name still 
has thorns, alas—and the problem of 
recruiting a team remains a thorny 
one. Says Hayes with his customary 
honesty: “A new coach coming into 
the Big Ten always assumes the play- 
ers are getting something. He thinks 
the conference is wide open. I know 
I did. Well, you find out quickly that 
you’re wrong. Believe it or not, we 
don’t circumvent the rules. And I 
don’t mean only us. I mean all the 
coaches in this conference.” 

The conference is operating under 
a complete new set of rules this year. 
Under the old system, football schol- 
arships were not given. Instead, the 
university was allowed to offer the 
boys jobs, both during the school year 
and during the summer, Ohio State’s 
recruiting—such as it is—is more or 
less in the hands of a group of weal- 
thy alumni, who are popularly known 
as the Front-Liners. These beagles 
are spotted in the key cities around 
the state, and their job is, presumably, 
to sell great football players on the 
glories of Ohio State. The theory be- 


hind the certification of the Front- 
Liners is the very valid one that since 
this kind of thing is going to be done 
anyway, it is well to know who is 
doing it, and what form the sales 
pitch is taking. 

Under the rules which have just 
gone into effect, no jobs can be given 
to any of the players. In its stead, the 
school is to help them through col- 
lege by means of a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram based exclusively on need. The 
father of a prospective football play- 
er has to make out a long financial 
report, not too dissimiliar in form and 
content from an inzome-tax return. 
If the parents are unable to help the 
boy at all, he can receive the top 
payment of $1,260 for his board, room, 
tuition, fees, books, ete. According to 
the parents’ ability to provide, this 
sum is proportionately reduced. The 
average player would seem likely to 
get about $600. 

The loophole fairly leaps to the eye. 
The school is not allowed to provide 
a job for the boy any longer, but what 
is to prevent a player from a fairly 
well-off family from getting a job for 
himself? And what is to prevent him, 
in his search for the good life, from 
stumbling into the office of an inter- 
ested—and wealthy—alumnus? 

There is also a loophole which de- 
fies all precedents by looping from 
the inside out. Under the new rules, 
a player can approach the school as 
a football player, take what help he 
is allowed and then announce that he 
has decided he doesn’t want to play 
football after all. The school is still 
bound to continue the payments 
throughout his college career. “Ri- 
diculous,” snorts Hayes. “They’re en- 
couraging the boy to break an agree- 
ment.” 

The fact of the matter is that Woody 
has never had too much trouble get- 
ting the boys he wants. He limits his 
prospecting pretty much to the state 
of Ohio, and most Ohio kids have al- 
ways dreamed of. playing for Ohio 
State. Of the 87 boys who reported 
for football this year, only five were 
from out of state. And only one— 
third-string fullback Bob White— 
really figured in Woody’s plans. At 
that, White lives just over the Ken- 
tucky border; he was born in Ohio, 
and his father still works in Cincin- 
nati. 

Because of this, Woody can not see 
how the new rules can do anything 
but make things easier for him. With 
all Big Ten schools put on an equal 
basis, dollar for dollar, Woody feels 
he can now pretty well select the 
boys he wants. 

Hayes’ fondness for good students 
makes things more comfortable, too. 
Of the 30 incoming freshmen football 
players, 14 are on a top academic 
scholarship which provides what the 
football world inelegantly calls “the 
works.” 

When a _ prospective scholarship 
boy comes to the campus to see him— 
either at his office or in his home— 
Woody always tries to have him bring 
his parents along. It is his way of 
showing the boy that he is not trying 
to take advantage of him, not trying 
to sell him anything. He usually 
starts by running through the boy’s 
high-school record and trying to find 
what kind of a career he is interested 
in—or, lacking that, what he seems 
best fitted for. Once that is estab- 
lished, Woody takes him down to 
meet the dean of the indicated col- 
lege. As far as football is concerned, 


he simply lets the boy know that he 
is wanted at Ohio State and, in fact, 
figures very largely in Woody’s fu- 
ture plans. 

Although conference rules permit 
him to offer 100 “tenders,” Woody 
searcely uses more than a third of 
them. All coaches know that it is a 
simple matter to round up a carload 
of boys and turn spring training into 
a tryout camp. A boy can be easily 
made to quit—whether he has a schol- 
arship or not—by dropping him down 
to the sixth team and ignoring him. 
If that doesn’t work, a good public 
bawling-out will get him out of camp 
by nightfall. 

Strangely enough, both of Woody’s 
All-Americans, the redoubtable Hop- 
along Cassady and the powerful Jim 
Parker, came to Ohio State not be- 
cause Woody or the Front-Liners 
went after them but because they 
themselves were grimly determined to 
play for the Buckeyes. Woody took 
one look at Parker’s scholastic record 
at Toledo’s Scott High and decided he 
didn’t have a chance to make it 
through college. A few days later the 
principal of Scott High called to tell 
Woody there were a couple of things 
he should know before he turned 
Parker away. Jim had come to Toledo 
only the previous year, a product of 
the segregated school system of Ma- 
con, Ga. “The other thing you should 
know,” he said, “is that out of 2,200 
pupils here, Jim won the Citizenship 
Award. You could not ask for a bet- 
ter boy.” 

So Jim Parker, unprepared as he 
was, came to Ohio State. After a very 
rough first vear, his marks improved 
every quarter. His professors went 
out of their way to personally tutor 
him, not just because he was an All- 
America football player, but because 
he was a conscientious student try- 
ing very hard to get himself an edu- 
cation. Woody and line coach Harry 
Strubel still correspond with Parker. 
Woody has already convinced him of 
the desirability of returning to get 
his degree. After that, Woody is go- 
ing to work on him to take a Master’s 
degree in physical therapy. They 
worked together with crippled chil- 
dren during an Easter Seal drive for 
which Woody served as State chair- 
man, and Woody thinks Jim has the 
touch. 

(Parker was only one of five Ne- 
groes on last year’s starting team. 
Woody broke the color line in restau- 
rants and hotels all over town by 
simply sending out word that either 
all his players would appear at func- 
tions to which the team was invited 
or none of them would.) 

Cassady was a different story en- 
tirely. He was a good enough student, 
but he was so light that his coach, at 
Columbus Central High, wanted him 
to go to a small college. No feelers 
were put out between him and Ohio 
State until Cassady himself went to 
see Columbus Dispatch sportswriter 
Lou Berliner—himself a graduate of 
Central. “I want to go to Ohio State,” 
he told him, “but nobody has con- 
tacted me. What should I do?” 

Berliner called one of the assistant 
coaches, and Cassady was invited to 
the campus to talk to Hayes. The 
day after that, he was scheduled -to 
visit another college, and the day 
after that he had an appointment to 
go up to Notre Dame. 

Three days later, Berliner received 
a call from him: “Listen, Lou,’ he 
said. “If you read anything about me 
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going to Notre Dame, don’t pay any 
attention to it. I’m going to Ohio 
State. I had to tell them I'd enroll up 
there before they’d let me off the 
campus.” 

Woody’s former players are the 
best publicity men he has. At this 
stage of his career, at any rate, he has 
—for all his talk about toughness—an 
enviable reputation among the foot- 
ball players of the state. “I have some 
friends I played high school ball 
with,” one of his players says, “and 
they hate their coaches’ guts. I tell 
them how Woody umpires our games 
and brings in his hi-fi so we can sit 
around and listen to records after a 
practice and how he comes up to 
visit us in our rooms, and they can’t 
believe it.” 

As committed as he is to good stu- 
dents, Woody always has three or 
four boys in each new batch who do 
not have the marks. They are, it goes 
without saying, top football prospects, 
but they are also boys who have im- 
pressed him as having especially good 
characters or coming from an espe- 
cially underprivileged situation. Foot- 
ball ability alone will not get a boy 
folded into Woody’s protective arms. 
One of the top high school players in 
Ohio was turned away when he de- 
manded that his buddy be taken into 
college along with him. His buddy 
was a good enough football player, 
but his character—and his influence 
on the first boby—was such that Woody 
did not want them as a team. 


When his special projects turn out 
as well as Jim Parker, they provide 
Hayes with his greatest satisfaction— 
and college football, in all probability. 
with its greatest justification. When 
they turn out badly, they are king- 
sized headaches. And Woody has had 
his headaches. He stayed with one 
completely irresponsible boy for a 
long time because he was a good 
football player and because he came 
from the kind of background that 
made an education absolutely essen- 
tial in Woody’s eyes. Finally, after 
being given countless chances to 
straighten himself out, the boy got 
himself deeply in hock to a loan 
company. As he was considering the 
boy's approaching departure, Woody 
kept muttering: “This is awful, this 
is awful. He’ll be a bum now for the 
rest of his life.” 

But destructive personalities will 
destroy themselves in any setting. 
The system, with all its inherent 
weaknesses and sleazy hypocrisies, 
seems to work out all right when the 
coach and the player are both respon- 
sible human beings. In the final anal- 
ysis, college football is no different 
than anything else. The man himself 
is the decisive factor. And when you 
hear somebody arguing that college 
football ought to be de-emphasized, 
consider the good that Woody Hayes 
has done in his work with boys, and 
ask yourself if you would want to 
de-emphasize him. 

—_—n— 
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(Continued from page 8) 

Fan Club, wants to hear from any of 
Eddie’s admirers who want to join. 
Write to Betty at 5110 Manning Dr., 
Bethesda, Md... . Geoff Martin of 209 
Brewster Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y., has or- 
ganized a Roy Campanella Fan Club. 
. .. If Johnny Logan is your hero, 
write to Billy Ray Tew, Route #3, 
Box 108, Union Springs, Ala. Billy 
heads a fan club for Logan. 


Detroit's All-Time Best 


Continuing our series of the all- 
time all-star teams of the major- 
league clubs. we arrive this month in 
Detroit. Here are the Tigers’ immor- 
tals, selected for Sport by the Detroit 
writers and the club’s front office: 

First Base: Hank Greenberg, the 
all-time home-run great who played 
in Detroit from 1933 through 1946. 

Second Base: Charley Gehringer, a 
teammate of Hank’s on three Tiger 
pennant winners. Charley spent his 
entire big-league career in Detroit 
(1924-42), batted .320, is now in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Shortstop: Donie Bush, 
regular from 1909 until 1921. 

Third Base: George Moriarty, who 
played there from 1909 through 1915 
and managed the Tigers in 1927-28. 

Outfield: We can wrap these three 
immortals into one bundle, for they 
all have one thing in common—they 
are in baseball’s Hall of Fame. Ty 
Cobb, Sam Crawford and Harry Heil- 
mann are their names, 

Catcher: Mickey Cochrane, another 
Hall of Famer, who played with the 
Tigers from 1934 through 1937 and 
managed them from 19384 to 1938. 

Righthanded Pitcher: Wild Bill 
Donovan, who pitched for Detroit 


a Tiger 


rae 1903 through 1912 and again in 


Lefthanded Pitcher: Hal New- 
houser, who pitched for the Tigers 
from 1939 through 1953, winning ex- 
actly 200 games for them. 

We'll have another all-time team 
for you next month. 


Why Speed Skating? 


There is a point to almost any sport 
that goes beyond participation alone. 
You go into boxing because some day 
you may turn pro and make money. 
You play football because it will give 
you a free education and money. But 
why do people go into ice speed skat- 
ing? There is no money in it. Since 
it is not a collegiate competitive sport, 
there is no educational scholarship. 
There aren’t even crowds. 

Why then? Paul Rittmuller, a 15- 
year-old from Long Island, has one 
answer. Paul wants to make the 
Olympics in 1960. His father, Henry, 
who is also his coach, almost made the 
1932 Olympics, but lost in the tryouts. 
Now—in the familiar story pattern— 
he wants his son to do what he did not 


oO. 

What it means for Paul, a tall, thin, 
bespectacled youngster, is three years 
of hard work. In the summers, he runs 
(to strengthen his legs) and does 
muscle exercises. When the season be- 
gins, in early winter, he skates twice 
a week at a local rink and competes 
in the small outdoor events that dot 
the Northeast—Glens Falls, Pittsfield, 
Saranac Lake, Saratoga, Newburgh. 
He is sent to these races by the owner 
of his local rink, who sponsors a team. 
Other youngsters compete unattached, 
meaning they pay all their own 
freight. If he is good enough (two 


years ago he was runnerup in the 
juvenile competition at the Nationals) 
he gets to go to the two big national 
events, the North American and the 
Nationals. Now a junior (ages 15-16), 
he must compete in races at 220 yards, 
440, 880, three-quarters of a mile and 
a mile. There are no individual win- 
ners. The single winner is determined 
by the best score (on a 5-3-2-1 per 
race basis) for all five races. When he 
becomes an intermediate (17-18), a 
two-mile event is added. For seniors, 
there is also a five-miler. 

When the season ends, he starts all 
over again, training, running and skat- 
ing. If he is still winning, he does it 
all over again two years from now. 

If he doesn’t make the Olympics— 
and even if he does—what else can he 
do with his skating? “Well,” he says, 
“maybe I could get a job as an in- 
structor at a resort, like Grossinger’s.” 


Of Discretion and Valor 


We recently saw a fighter “retire” 
from a preliminary bout at St. Nick’s. 
Though seldom seen here in America, 
where it is considered somehow 
“shameful,” it is a fairly common 
practice in European rings where the 
fighters are more inclined to admit 
that discretion is the better part of 
valor. A Hungarian lad, with a style 
reminiscent of John L. Sullivan and a 
gaunt face topped by a mass of bushy 
red hair, had his hands full in a bout 
against a rough Brooklyn mauler. He 
ran into some jarring wallops in the 
first round, then absorbed more of the 
same in the second. He was never in 
real danger of going down, but he 
was certainly catching a noseful of 
leather. One good punch at the end of 
the second sent the Hungarian boy 
spinning toward his corner. His sec- 
ond, Angelo Dundee, placed the stool 
down for him but the fighter, a des- 
perate look in his eyes, pulled the 
stool off to the side and sat staring out 
through the ropes at the crowd. “No! 
No!” he kept repeating. Dundee began 
to remonstrate with him, but the 
panic-stricken look remained in the 
boy’s eyes. “No! No!” he repeated. 

The referee walked over and asked 
the boy if he wanted to go on. Again 
came the reply, “No! No!” The fight 
was over. Dundee looked down at the 
press section and said to a reporter, 
“He must think he’s in England.” Evi- 
dently he also told the fighter to make 
a hurried exit, for the boy leaped from 
the apron of the ring, hit the ground 
running and never stopped until he 
had disapprared from sight down the 
steps to his dressing room. 

It reminded us of a story told by the 
late Joe Gould, the little man who 
managed Jim Braddock to the heavy- 
weight title. One night Joe was han- 
dling a third-rate heavyweight as a 
favor for a friend. The fighter did all 
right in the first round, but took some 
hard body punches in the second. 
When he came back to his corner he 
told Gould that he had hurt his hand 
and couldn't continue. The manager had 
been around long enough to know it 
wasn’t his hand that was hurting him. 

Gould got tough with him. “Look,” 
he told the unenthusiastic warrior, 
“you're not going to quit in my corner. 
If you want to quit, go out in the mid- 
dle of the ring and do it.” 

Telling the story later to a friend, 
Gould said, “I guess nobody was going 
to change his mind for him. When the 
bell rang, the big stiff walked out to 
the middle of the ring and quit.” 


Little Leaguers With Big Names 


Some of you might remember that 
Mickey McConnell, Little League’s di- 
rector of training, made a brief re- 
buttal here a couple of months ago to 
Tommy Henrich’s criticism of the 
Little League program. Further con- 
versation with Mickey turned up a 
few more items we thought would 
interest you. One is that the Little 
League is organizing a foundation, 
the object of which is to raise $1,000,- 
000 over the next few years for its 
training program. Little League would 
then be able to stage clinics and pro- 
duce films and books not only for the 
youngsters but also for the adults who 
serve as umpires, managers and 
coaches. As Henrich pointed out in 
the August issue of Sport, the adults 
in the program often need help more 
than the kids do. 

“Getting around the country as 
much as I do,’ McConnell said, “I 
can’t help but think that Little 
League’s been a good influence. Take 
the town of Massillon, Ohio, for in- 
stance. It used to be said there that 
‘Massillon never has a loser.’ Why, 
when it came to football, the junior 
highs in the town wouldn’t play each 
other because it meant one of their 
teams had to lose, But all of a sudden 
they got a Little League program 
and so all the kids in the town were 
playing against each other. They 
finally learned how to lose there, 
and they found out that it didn’t 
mean the world was coming to an 
end.” 

Mickey also pointed out the interest 
many big-leaguers have taken in 
Little League because their own kids 
are playing in the program, During 
the past summer, the following play- 
ers, managers and coaches had boys 
competing: 

Lou Boudreau’s son, Lou, Jr., 
pitched in a Little League at Harvey, 
fll. Bob Porterfield’s boy, Bob, Jr., 
played at Princeton, West Va. Bobby, 
Ray Boone’s youngster, pitched Little 
League ball in Lincoln Park, Mich., 
and Earl Torgeson’s boy, Andy, was 
an outfielder at St. Claire Shores, 
Mich. Two sons of White Sox play- 
ers, Jimmy Hatfield and Bob Keegan, 
Jr., played Little League ball in 
Chicago. Dale Long of the Cubs 
has a son, Dale Jr., who played in the 
outfield in North Adams, Mass., and 
Larry Burgess, son of the Redlegs’ 
Smokey, played in the Cincinnati 
area, Jim Hegan’s boy, Pat, played in 
Massachusetts, while Eddie Jones, 
whose dad, Willie, plays third base for 
the Phils, played third base himself 
for a Little League team last summer. 
Among the Dodgers, Roy Campanella, 
Jr., played on a Long Island team, 
Clem Labine, Jr., played for one in 
North Smithfield, RI., and Danny 
Erskine played in Brooklyn. 

Erskine, incidentally, met his son’s 
Little League coach last spring and 
the coach told Car] how happy he was 
the rumors that Carl would be traded 
had proved to be false. Carl, thinking 
he had found a devoted fan of his, 
thanked him for his good wishes. 
“Yep,” the coach said. “I’m sure glad 
you're still here. I don’t know how we 
could have found a player to take 
Danny's place.” 


Billy Martin's Last Request 
When Billy Martin was still in the 


Yankees’ good graces, or at least rea- 
sonably so, last year, a prophetic piece 








HEARING 


«+» then you'll be 
happy to know how 
we have improved 
the hearing and re- 
lieved those miserable 
ear noises, caused by 
catarrh of the head, 
for thousands of peo- 
ple (many past 70) 
who have used our 
simple Elmo __Palli- 
ative HOME TREAT- 
ENTS This may be 
the answer to your 

prayer. NOTHING TO WEAR. Here 
are SOME of the symptoms that may 
likely be causing your catarrhal deaf- 
ness and ear noises: Head feels stopped 
up from mucus. Dropping of mucus in 
throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
in nose or throat every day. Hearing 
worse with a cold. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 


BAD? 





PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPT. 8MG-9 DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Government Oil Leases 
Low as $1 Per Acre 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may 
realize a king-size profit without ever 
leaving home. Free map and booklet. 
Write to 

AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS, Dept. MG 
7321 Beverly Blyd. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 


Now there is a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 
ment designed to permanently correct rupture. 
These Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, 
that a Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful and expen- 
sive surgery, and tells how non-surgically you may 
again work, live, play and love and enjoy life in 
the manner you desire. There is no obligation. 
Excelsior Hernia Clinic, Dept. 3205, Excelsior Spgs., Mo, 


New Mold-Produced Chemical For 


BALDNESS 


‘This hair formula has actually grown full new hair on 
the bald and balding heads of many, but not all of my 




















clients, I and doctors with whom I have discussed it 
helleve that the activating ingredients were produced by 
nature, In 1950, the 15th year of my experiments, @ 
solution In my laboratory produced a culture of air borne 


mold elinilar to those which produce penicillin and other 
antiblotics, ‘To my amazement this formula completely 
climinated dandruff and itchy sealp and grew hair where 
it has long been balding,’ writes one user. My formula 
and sealp treatment Involve no oils, heat or odor and there 
is no way for others to tell you are treating your scalp 


except from results, Appileation and morning halr comb- 
ing way be done al the sume time, My treatment costs $10 
postpaid for an & week supply with tne you 
prefor to more about thin formula, send your name 
and address for absolutely free information, I believe that 
my formula in some way assists nature in restiinulating 
growth of hair. I hope yu will expevience the hanpy results 
that so many of my clients have written and shawn me.'* 


WALTER FIELD, Dept. 29 
6399 Wilshire Blvd,, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee, “Neg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YOU DISCOVER 


how to earn extra money in spare time by 
wring for FREE information: SPORT, 205 
E. 42 St., N. Y¥. 17, N.Y. 





Figl 300 MAGIC TRICKS YOU CAN DO! 
ae Be popular! Entertain friends with 

coin, card and mpe tricks. “mind 
reading,”’ ete. All easy to do! 245 pages 
of MAGICAL SECRETS, 

ONLY $1.00, Postpaid, 
INCL. LARGE MAGIC CATALOG. 
Rush your order today, Money Order or 
Cash, Satisfaction guaranteed! 

D. ROBBINS & CO., Dept. G-3 
127 W. 17 St., Now York ii, N. Y. 
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vido. 


CHART’ details 


‘ite 
Oept PTET MM 1038 S. LaBres. Los Angeles 19, Calif 


AN EXPERT 


TRAFFIC cd 
TRANSPORTATION 


Traffic men earn $4,009 to $10,000 and up. Thousnnds of firms need 
experts on rates, tiritis, regulations, We train you thoroly 2 epare 
time at home for executive traffic jobs, Personal training under traffic 
authorities. Write for free book ** Traffic and Transportation. ** 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 


A Correspondence Institution apt. 12306TA, ChicagoS, I. 








Kruger Pistol Baxqam* >" 


312 CALIBER SINGLE SHor ae 













.14 MG. POWDER 
CHARGE 
Crafted after famous Ger- 
man Luger design. Not an 
air of CO2 gun, This isa 
small bore gun that actually shools .12 cal- t. 
ibor lead bullets fired by light 14 mg. powder Se 


BLUE. 


; BLACK 
\ 


charge. Beautiful gun, swell for target shooting, Qo) Sa \ 
4" stoe! barrol in knurled styrene stock, Overall \ 
fonoth 8% inches, This amazingly low price is due Ye 

to ball-and-cap design. Comes with 50 bullets, ins« 

tructions, and target. Monev back if not satisfied. 





Send $3to KRUGER CORP., Kruger Building, 
Box M-44. Athambra. California 


wow PSORIASIS 


(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


#DERMOIL 


TRY IT YOURSELF no 
matter how long you have 
suffered, Write for FREE 

book on Psoriasis and 
DERMOIL. Send 10c 
for trial bottle to make 
our “One Spot Test’. 


MAKE THE ONE 


SPOT 


Don't be embarrassed 

with Psoriasis, the ugty, 

scaly skin disease. TRY 

DERMOIL, Amazing re- 

sults reported by many 

grateful users for 24 & 

years. With DERMOIL It 

ls possible that ugly scaly patohes 


on body or scalp muy be gradually removed and the an- 
noying itching relieved, while the skin becomes pliable 
and soft as the redness is reduced, Many doctors use the 
non-staining Dermoill formula, Must give definite benefit 
or money back, Sold by leading Drug stores. 

Write today LAKE LABORATORIES, Dept. 2705 
Hox 3925, Strathmoor Station, Detroit27, Mich, 











of by-play took place in the clubhouse 
one day before a game at the Stadium. 
Chatting with a visitor in front of his 
locker (which was right next to 
Mickey Mantle’s) Billy suddenly 
pointed to it and asked: “Do you know 
who used to have this locker?” The 
visitor said he didn’t know. “DiMag, 
that’s who,” Billy said, smiling proud- 
ly. “In fact, this has now become an 
all-Italian locker, reseryed for Ital- 
ians. DiMag and me.” 

“Who used it while you were in 
the Army?” the friend asked. 

“Skowron,”’ Martin said. “He’s 
Polish, but he was only minding it 
while I was away.” Then, as if to add 
impact to his remarks, Martin called 
clubhouse attendant, Pete Sheehy, 
over. “Hey, Pete,” Martin said, “prom- 
ise me, when I leave this club, you 
won't give this locker to anyone but 
another Italian.” Pete laughed and 
walked off. When Billy was traded 
to Kansas City earlier this year, we 
went down to see who had claimed the 
locker once used by Joe DiMaggio and 
Billy Martin. It was being used by 
third-string catcher Darrell Johnson, 
a close friend of Mantle, but no 
Italian. End of a dynasty. 


The Problem Of Golf On TV 


One of our correspondents spent a 
few days in Las Vegas recently watch- 
ing the filming of the golf matches 
you see on your television set over the 
American Broadcasting Co., every Sat- 
urday afternoon. Broke but happy, he 
returned to his desk with a report 
full of discoveries about golf and TV, 
but not one good word about roulette. 
Here, following translation, is his re- 
port: 

The man behind this series of 26 
one-hour matches on film is a heavy- 
set, 44-year-old Chicago millionaire 
named Pete DeMet. DeMet first struck 
it rich at 37 with an automobile agen- 
cy, and then succumbed to the uni- 
versal dream of lying on the front 
porch and clipping coupons. ‘“‘Retire- 
ment got so bad I was picking the lint 
off the living room rug,” he says, and 
so he began to look for something to 
occupy his time. He sponsored several 
TV variety and disk jockey shows in 
Chicago and then produced the bowl- 
ing shows which have become so 
popular on TV over the last four years. 
Talking with some friends one day, he 
got the idea for a series of golf shows, 
and the result can be seen on your 
sereen any Saturday. 

Golf is not new to television. Many 
of the big tournaments have been 
shown coast-to-coast, but the prob- 
lems of getting them to your screen 
have been tremendous. The size of the 
playing area, the reluctance of golfers 
to be annoyed by cameras, the diffi- 
culty of moving cameras into position 
for the right angle on every shot, have 
all contributed to making golf one of 
the most unsatisfactory of all sports 
to televise. 

DeMet thinks he has solved the 
problem, and from what we've seen 
on TV, he may have. The series of 26 
one-hour shows will cost $750,000, to 
be paid by the program’s two sponsors 
—which DeMet helped round up. Prize 
money eats up $80,000 of that bundle. 
Here’s how it works: DeMet lined up 
the nation’s top pro golfers (Ben Ho- 
gan is one of the few he didn’t get). 
Every few weeks ABC runs a number 
of them together at a big country 
club (in this case, the Desert Inn at 
Las Vegas) and films one man-to-man 


match each day. The winner of each 
match gets $2,000 and plays again the 
next day and the day after that until 
he is finally beaten. The loser picks 
up $1,000 and is eliminated. A golfer 
picks up an extra $500 for shooting 
an eagle. Should he get a hole-in-one, 
he will collect a check for $10,000. 
DeMet has six mobile cameras on 
the course, deployed at strategic spots 
and trained on every shot the golfer 
makes. This way he can guarantee 
that every shot is covered; in fact, he 
has a choice of angles on the shot to 
select from when he goes over the film 
in the projection room. One camera is 
located atop a 28-foot tower. Some 
18,000 feet of film is shot every day, 
of which 90 per cent ends up on the 
cutting room floor. During the 51% 
minutes of golf that will appear on 
your screen every Saturday, (the rest 
of the time goes for commercials and 
announcements), you will see every 
shot made by the two golfers. There 
will be no retakes; even the flubs will 
be left in. The footage cut from the 
original shooting includes, of course, 
the shots from the other five cameras 
after the best angle has been selected, 
and the film used while the golfers 
are walking up to the ball. The sound 
is picked up right there on the course, 
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and Jim Britt handles the narrative 
during the shooting. Director Sid 
Goltz heads a crew of 50 men on the 
course 

Enough facts for you? Well, let’s 
get back to DeMet, a refreshingly 
candid gentleman. Most men in his 
position, to a question about whether 
or not they ever took part in athletics 
themselves, would ramble on about 
some juvenile feats of prowess. Not 
DeMet. “I never played anything. I've 
always been a spectator.” To a ques- 
tion about his finances, he replied, “I 
must be worth more now than I ever 
was because the bank keeps lending 
me more money every year.” And to 
a question about his future plans he 
admitted that he has an idea for a 
series of similar films on another 
sport. “But,” he said coyly, “I’m not 
saying which sport.” 


Why A Captain Steps Down 


Harry Howell came to the Rangers 
at the start of the 1952-53 season. He 
was only 20 then, a tough, aggressive 
defenseman, and everybody in the 
Ranger camp was excited by his tre- 
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mendous potential. When Ranger cap- 
tain Don Raleigh was sent down dur- 
Ing the 1955-56 season, the Ranger 
board of strategy thought so much 
of Howell that they named him team 
captain. Suddenly things began to 
go wrong for Harry. The great future 
that had been predicted for him began 
to fade. He was not only failing to 
improve as a hockey player, he was 
actually going down hill. Then, just 
before the Rangers reported to their 
training camp this fall, Howell stood 
up before a crowd of reporters at a 
luncheon given by the Rangers and 
announced that he was relinquishing 
his post as team captain. 

“It’s enough of a responsibility just 
being a good hockey player,” he told 
the writers, ‘without being the cap- 
tain, too. So I’m going to concentrate 
on improving myself as a_ player. 
That’s the main thing.” Veteran hock- 
ey men in the room noted that How- 
ell’s gesture was not unprecedented. 
Other hockey players, notably Allan 
Stanley of the Rangers, have surren- 
dered the team captaincy when they 
believed they were no longer pulling 
their own oar. 

Immediately after Howell’s surprise 
announcement, the Rangers appointed 
George “Red” Sullivan as their cap- 
tain. This, too, was a surprise, since 
Sullivan was beginning only his sec- 
ond season with the team. “Red’s a 
good man in the dressing room,” a 
club official said. “By that I mean 
he can help Phil Watson get the play- 
ers up for a game even before they 
go out on the ice. Hockey is an emo- 
tional game, as any contact sport is, 
and a club needs an _ inspirational 
player as its leader. Red is the rah- 
rah type and the players all like him 
and respect him. They feel the same 
way about Andy Bathgate, too, but 
Andy is a little too reserved to handle 
the post as team captain.” 

Another reason why Sullivan’s ap- 
pointment was a surprise was that 
Red and Ranger coach Phil Watson 
had come very close to tangling on the 
ice two years ago. Red was with 
the Chicago Black Hawks then, and 
the Hawks fell hopelessly behind in 
a game against the Rangers at Madi- 
son Square Garden, Suddenly Sulli- 
van came out of a scuffle along the 
boards in a high-sticking duel with 
the Rangers’ Bathgate. Watson, fear- 
ing his ace would be injured in what 
was surely a meaningless incident, 
hurled a challenge at Red. To Phil’s 
amazement, Sullivan lost interest in 
his squabble with Bathgate and came 
charging toward him. The referee in- 
tervened before any blood could be 
poured. 

“But hockey’s like war and poli- 
tics,” Watson said. “Here this son of 
a gun was going to tangle with me 
and a year or so later he’s my captain. 
Anyway, I know he won't back down 
and he’s the kind of guy I want on my 


club, I’m glad he’s my captain.” 
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of boxing people have pointed 
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story on “Sugar Ray, The Miracle 
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been where Gain- 


ond. signed the contract, not Sugar 
ay. 

Not so, says Gainford, the big man 
who has been in Ray’s corner ever 
since he was an amateur. And box- 
ing’s inner circle agrees with him. 
Sugar Ray signs his own contracts. 
Gainford would never sign one for 
him and expect him to be bound by it. 
Nor would he frivolously sign a pa- 
per to make a promoter happy. Big 
George takes his signature on a con- 
tract seriously. 


Notes From Here And There 


_ Baylor has added an 85-seat glassed- 
in section to its football stadium, 
reserving seats there for well-heeled 
alumni and other influential citizens. 
It has tile floors, foam cushions 
and is, of course, known to those 
who stand on the outside looking in 
as “Cadillac Row.” ... It is well- 
known that any young man who 
pitches for the hapless Pirates must 
possess a persevering nature, and Bob 
Friend has proved it. Attending class- 
es at Purdue during the past seven 
off-seasons, Bob finally earned his 
Bachelor of Science in Economics. 
Bob, it turns out, was only following 
an old family tradition. His father and 
three brothers and three sisters also 
graduated from Purdue, which is lo- 
cated in the Friends’ home town, La- 
fayette, Ind. . . . Peter Palmer, who 
plays the title role in the Broadway 
hit, “L’il Abner,’ is a 245-pound 
bruiser who played tackle at Illinois 
.... Ed Furgol can give up the pro 
golf tour and become a trick-shot art- 
ist any time he feels the urge. He has 
a variety of eye-poppers, including a 
200-yard drive from a sitting position 
i . Clint Bacon, a Toledo, Ohio, 
light-heavyweight who used to be one 
of Archie Moore’s sparring partners, 
is taking after the Old Master by put- 
ting on his own publicity campaign. 
Clint claims he can beat any light- 
heavy in the world and all he asks 
is the chance .... George Yardley of 
the Detroit Pistons is also an out- 
standing volleyball player and keeps 
in shape playing that much-maligned 
game during the off-season. 


That's How the Basketball Bounces 


Last month we had a small item 
here called “Don’t Feel Sorry For 
Duquesne.” It was about a 6-11 center 
from Texas named Warnell Jones who 
had announced at the end of the 
summer that he was going to Du- 
quesne. Despite his bad feet and dis- 
jointed play, Jones, because he is very 
strong for a tall fellow, looked as 
though he might be able to help the 
Iron Duke’s move up among the na- 
tional powers in a couple of years. 

When he had finished a summer of 
basketball learning (and careful su- 
pervision by Duquesne interests), 
Warnell went home to Texas and re- 
affirmed his intentions to go to the 
Pittsburgh school. Two days later, he 
announced that he had changed his 
mind and was going to UCLA. It 
seems that a UCLA coach had made 
a rush trip to Texas and spoken the 
sweet words Warnell wanted to hear. 
So the Jones boy went West, and we 
were broken up because our little 
story now looked pale. The only one 
who took the news in stride was Du- 
quesne coach Dudey Moore. He just 
went out and found himself another 
basketball player. 

See you next month.—F.G. 











PACK YOUR 
FISTS 
WITH 
DYNAMITE 


WITH THE HEAVYWATE BODY BAG 


Build your wind, speed and stamina. Just 10 
minutes a day on the heavywate bag will retain your 
punch several times superior to that of the average 
man. Also recommended for Baseball and Tennis 
players for more hitting power. 

Same type bag of heavy con- 
struction used by professional 
Boxers. Made to take it. Bag has 
a steel ring top. Size of bag 
14x38 in. Sh veda with 170 Ib. 
spring. swivel, 3 ft. chain. Bag is 
delivered empty, but is very easily 
filled with sawdust. Same bag 
usually sells for $25.00 and up in 
Sporting Goods stores, 
| —— 
STRIKING BAG GLOVES MADE OF | 
SEND Yord PAYMENT | SOFT TAN LEATHER HEAVILY | 
WITH C.0.0.’s. | PADDED.$3.95 per pair Size,M.L. { 
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4602 Polk Ave. e Houston, Texas 
©06000000000000060600000008 
Amazing Opportunity To 
Earn Spare-Time Cash! 

Rush name and pddress today for FREE money- 

making information: 
Subscription Agents Division 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS 
205 &. 42 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
©000000000000008000000000080 


Gertinc Up Nicuts 


If worried by “Bladder Weakness” (Getting Up 
Nights or Bed Wetting, too frequent, burning or 
itching urination) or Strong Smelling, Cloudy 
Urine, due to common Kidney and Bladder Irri- 
tations, try CYSTEX for quick help. 30 years use 
prove safety for young and old. Ask druggist for 
CYSTEX under guarantee of money-back if not 
Satisfied. See how fast you improve. 


ad 4 sae THE LAW, 
velo)" TRAINED 
MAN 

Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law book, 
“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to earn 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Law Course: Books 
and lessons provided. Moderate cost; easy terms. Write now. 


Blackstone School of Law, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Founded 1890 Dept. 159, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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AND MORE DURING 
THIS GREAT SALE 


FREE TRIAL 
Horry! Get in on these sensational 
accordion values. America’s lar, 
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SATISFACTION IS POS- 
ITIVELY GUARANTEED. 























out finest brand new accordion over- 

stock! Fabulous savings. Leading 

te prandeta more than 30 new models. 

wee Small down payment. Easy terms. 

pot ay = Trade-ins Secantets Chance of Tiitetimes 
= REE Sobor caratoa & 

© Music Stand Wholesale Prices ... 
e@Doluxe Case Learn how easily you may own 8 playa fine 
Lifetime Guarantee | frac": Cention ead ta cn whale 
rice . ation, Write TODAY! 

ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
2003 W. Chicago Avenue, Dept. MF-127, Chicago 22, Ill. 








14 KT. YELLOW GOLD 
NOT PLATED 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
They look like they cost a fortune. Newest 


modern styles. All rings available in Sterling 
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Orders moiled some 

doy recewed, Send 

no money Pay post- 
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THE EXAMPLE OF WOODY HAYES 


ward more honesty in college football. Not that 

everybody is rushing pell mell to fall in behind the 
banners of purity and truth, but more and more con- 
ferences and schools are showing an inclination to re- 
cruit their players according to the rules and, once 
they have got them, to give them only what they are 
supposed to give them. It doesn’t seem far-fetched to 
hope that the day of the under-the-table payment, the 
scholarship for the girl friend, the phony job for Pop 
and the expensive new convertible soon will be a thing 
of the past. Open and aboveboard grants-in-aid are 
becoming fashionable, which means, in plain English, 
that there will be fewer cases of a stalwart young 
tackle going to a great American university and learn- 
ing that the way to get ahead in the world is to break 
the rules, bear false witness, take bribes and in general 
latch on to everything that isn’t nailed down. 

If this desirable trend catches on, it will be at least 
in part due to the example set by 
one of the most forthright, respon- 
sible and wholly decent men in foot- 
ball, Woodrow (Woody) Hayes, 
head coach of the Buckeyes of Ohio 
State. Woody Hayes doesn’t like ly- 
ing or liars. He doesn’t know how 
to double-talk. He is in college foot- 
ball not only because he likes the 
work but because he likes boys and 
gets a lot of satisfaction out of 
working with them. He believes 
with all his heart that you can work 
hard and fight hard to win football 
games, stay within the rules and be 
a good citizen at all times, and be- 
come a better citizen for the ex- 
perience. He is, in our opinion, the 
kind of man a college football coach 
ought to be. 

As Ed Linn shows in his absorb- 
ing story about Woody in this issue, 
the man who made good in what is 
widely regarded as one of the hot- 
test coaching spots in the country 
is a low-pressure guy in a high- 
pressure occupation. He wants to 
win as badly as the next guy but he 
doesn’t think winning is everything. 
He won’t have anything to do with 
a boy who wants to go to Ohio State 
only to play football and doesn’t 


| oe is a faint but distinctly noticeable trend to- 





care two cents about obtaining an education. He won't 
allow football responsibilities to swamp the boy once 
he gets to school; ‘‘We make money out of your foot- 
ball,” he tells his kids, “and we owe you an education.” 

In case you have led a sheltered life and don’t know 
about such things, there are coaches who vicw any 
academic demands upon the time of their footbal] 
players as criminal encroachments. Woody Hayes does 
not hold with these unscrupulous, Wwin-at-all-cost ty- 
rants, and he makes it clear to his young men that if 
they don’t stick with their books, he won’t stick with 
them. 

Woody also takes an interest in his players’ personal 
problems, and in their career ambitions, and he gives 
them not only good advice but practical assistance. In 
fact, it was his humane urge to help out that got him 
in the only trouble he has been in during his hitch 
at Ohio State. He got into the habit of setting aside 
some of the money he was paid for a weekly television 
show in Columbus for a fund that 
he used to lend money to players 
who found themselves in financial 
jams. The commissioner of the Big 
Ten took a dim view of this particu- 
lar charitable impulse of Woody's 
and socked Ohio State with a:one- 
year probation rap. It is not our in- 
tention to decorate Woody for violat- 
ing a conference rule but we do 
think it should be pointed out that 
Woody isn't going in for any surrep- 
titious payoffs. What he was doing, 
lending money to kids who needed it 
in a hurry, was known to everybody. 
He made no secret of it. He did not 
deny it when he was asked about it. 

Woody Hayes is an example of 
the best in college football. He is a 
brilliant coach who knows talent 
when he sees it, develops it as well 
% any man in the game, fires his 
eams with determing}) 5 
eS them mh the sc ae 

eed to win. At the s j . 
a man with a Fee ete eas 
ues who is committed to the propo- 
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Non-Slip Basketball Shoes. Built 


for comfort, long life. 


$6.50 





Official 18-inch ring. Heavy gauge 


stecl, welded net hooks, 


$4.35 





Treat yourself to a Spalding rubber covered bas- 
ketball. Bounce it, beat it, kick it. Play it on the 
hardest surface you can find! It’s darned near 
impossible to wear it out. 


How do we know? 
We took our Spalding ““Ny-Weave” basketballs 
and the best competition could offer. Put each ball 
through the same torturous bounce machine test. 


Bounce after bounce, for thousands of bounces, 
the Spalding balls stayed live, round, true. 
Spalding balls actually were many times tougher 
than the next best competitive balls. 

But the proof is in the playing. Go ahead... 
pick your ball! 


Five Good Reasons why you and your 
team should play with Spalding 


1. Exclusive Ny-Weave construction—nylon, rub- 
ber and fabric, fused together to really wear. 
2. Permalite cover made from the toughest rubber 
ingredients for amazing scuff resistance. 

3. Special top coating gives leather-like feel, a 
leather-type action off the backboard. 

4, Deep pebble grain, cross-pole channel seams for 
perfect control. Colored for better visibility. 

5. Spalding basketballs, like all Spalding merchan- 
dise, are unconditionally guaranteed. 


168 Official Varsity $10.45 
164 Official (White) $10.45 
163 Official $8.45 
165 Official $7.95 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





1 These exclusive features are found in all 
Marlin Model 336 carbines and rifles: 


* e Micro-Groove Rifling*, 
é Improving Accuracy by 20-25% 
e Side Ejection 














5 e Lowest Possible Scope Mounting, Dead Center 
‘ e Super-Strength, Solid-Top Receiver 
t Pe : 
ie eos Model 336-SD, Sporter Deluxe. Calibers 30/30, 
* .32 Sp, .35 Rem.+ 20" barrel-6-shot capacity (5 in 


tube) - Leather sling strap - Expert hand-checkering 


i New Features: Bishop-style Monte Carlo stock with 
; }: high comb for scope use - Newly designed rear sight - 
Special, scratch-resistant finish on stock and forearm - 
Handsome, protective pistol-grip cap $89.95" 


Gg 


Model 336-SC, Sporting Carbine. Calibers 30/30, .32 Sp, .35 
Rem. + 20" barrel » 6-shot capacity (5 in tube). New Features: 
Newly designed rear sight + Special, scratch-resistant $7§-95** 
wood finish » Handsome, protective pistol-grip cap. 


PUTS 
THE» 
MEAT 
IN 

THE 
FREEZER! 


“A real game-getter!” That’s what old- 
time hunters and veteran guides call 


the Marlin Model 336 Carbine. 


Now, along with the practical, no- 
nonsense advantages that make the 


Marlin Model 336 Carbine one of 


America’s most popular rifles, it offers 







Model 336 .219 Zipper. Features and specifications same as 
above. The only rifle made today for this smashing $7§.95** 
varmint load. 


Model 336-C, Regular Carbine. Same as Model 336-SC, except 
for full-length magazine, 7-shot capacity (6 in tube). $7@-95** 






Model 336 Texan. Fast-handling saddle model. Calibers 30/29 
and .35 Rem. Straight grip. Otherwise, same as above. $7§-95** 


THE NAME FOR GAME 


\ Marlin 


FINE GUNS SINCE 1870 


*Patent applied for 
**Slightly higher west of the Rockies. Subject to change without notice. 


: : a P-127 | 
the new features listed in the descrip- MARLIN FIREARMS CO. | 
tions at the right. P.0. Box 995, New York 17, N. Y. | 
° ° Please send me your catalog with photo illustrations and complete | 
There aie five Model 336 carbines, in descriptions of all Marlin Guns. Also send me the new, illustrated | 
four calibers. Choose the one that’s 16 page “Marlin Target and Game Record Book”, for my personal | 
a . 5 - ‘ shooting records. | enclose 25¢ for handling. | 
right for your type of hunting—it will 
give you a lifetime of superb accuracy IER Oe oe nhs Se hice a | 
and thorough dependability. Ask your | 
dealer about Marlin’s easy-to-arrange AddrOSS, ose sencnccesecssdeveceusstsndsrereccenceasvevcedonse 
Pay-Later Plan. 
y Lat aD OHVs 35 wivacstaces tenesarne ee LOMOccrcaiateiincswassasnvaess | 


